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THE INSTITU 


temperament 


‘rized DY precision 


presenta 


men, things, and ideas It is their 


order, their delight in ica 


of 


lich have engendered their street archi 


of 
and 


a { 
Classll 


their sense completeness 


ire, their bureaucracy, and their na 


mal Institute, whose five Academies rep 
resent the various branches of art, science, 
The title of Member of 


is the highest distinetion to 


and literature. 
the Institute 
ich a Frenchman of culture can aspire; 
is the crowning honor of his career; the 
canonization which makes his life a round 
ed whole; thes ipreme glorification of the 


nt. of the sowers and propagators ol 


of the soldiers of 


iS thought, who are 


esteemed to be as true representatives of 
the French race and genius 


field 


as the 


pea 


sant in his and the soldier at the 


frontier 
The Institute, 


Ernest 


to quote the words of M 
of the 


rious creations of the Revolution 


Renan, ‘‘is one most gio 


a thine 
peculiar to France. Many countries have 
academies which ean vie 
illustriousness of 

the importance of 


with ours in the 


their members and in 


their works; France 


alone has an Institute, where all the efforts 
of the human mind 


are bound 


where the poet, the philos 


as it were 
whole: 


into one 


opher, the historian, the philologist, the 


‘ritic, the mathematician, the physicist, 
the astronomer, the naturalist, the econ 
omist, the jurisconsult, the sculptor, the 


painter, the musician, can eall each other 
colleag 
and 

the plan of this novel foundation 
is that all the pro 


ductions of the human mind are 


ues. 


Two ideas actuated the great 


single-minded men who conceived 
the one 
idea, admirably true, 
jointly 
and severally dependent upon each other; 
the other to eriticism, 
but still erand, and in any case thorough 


ly and profoundly French, 


idea, more open 
1S that science, 
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and art are a state 


ters, thing 
. and 
i fos 
The 


ress of 


thing—a 
ich each nation prod ices Ina body 


he father-land is « harged witl 


tering, encouraging, and regarding 


object ol the Institute is tl 


prog 
knowledge, the general ut 
of the Republic.’ 

This ideal 


and, 


and glory 


is the 


French 


and 


“eo oe 
wonderlul; as 


themselves are the tirs 
the most eager to de preciate an institution 


ill, of the 
Between ourselves, 


which is, after one cvlories of 


sala 


their country 


Sainte-Beuve, in a private letter, ‘‘a 


these academies are mere child’s play 


least the French Academy is. The shor 
est quarter of an hour of solitary thoug] 
or of serious talk, téte-a-téte, in our youth 
was better employed; but as one grows 


old 


these trifles 


one becomes onee more subject to 


only it is well to know 
they are trifles.”’ 


that 


These two extreme expressions of opin 
ion will serve to prepare our minds for 
the | to 
approach our subject in an attitude of ad 
equate impartiality 

Without going 


vest and for the worst, and help 


us 


deeply into the history 


of the matter, we may say that the idea of 


of 
Was 


organizing a sort intellectual 
first 
Colbert, as a part of the vast scheme o 
Louis XLV. realized 
The idea of the 


his ninister 


manda 


rinate in France conceived by 
centralization which 
during his long reign 

Roi of 


as to organize literature and the 


Soleil” and 


great 
W arts 
and to associate them with grand institu 
tions whose function was to carry every 
thing to its highest degree of 
Thus the 


French 


pe rfection. 


founded Comedie Fran- 


Opera, the 


were 
the 


the other 


caise Academy, 
the old 


Academies of Sciences, 


Acade mies of 
the 
Inseriptions and Medals, of 


and re 
crime, 
of Painting 
and Sculpture, and of Architecture. This 
scheme was revived by the Directory and 


namery, 


Brothers. Ali rig/ ed 


s reser? 
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a commission formed in the Acadén 
Francaise and charged with COMpos 
inscriptions for the commemorative me 
ais struck by Louis XIV.; hence its « 
name was Académie des Inscriptions 
Médailles The domain of this Acade 
is the learned languages, antiqu 
monuments, Oriental literature, hist 
both diplomatic and literary ; and its ¢] 
object Is to continue the execution of 
vast scheme of erudition and research 
gun by the Benedictines in the sev« 
CONCHOLOGY teenth and eighteenth centuries It is: 
Academy about which the general pub 
the Institute was founded on lines which hear very little, but which nevertheles 
have since been greatly modified, but of does great and durable work by its publi 
| leading idea was the central caulions concerning 


the history of France 
ill branches of knowledge. and by preparing documentary mo 


reanization of the Institute ments like the Corpus Insc riptioi 


the main that given to it at Semiticarum, of which the guiding sp 
the time of the Restoration, consists of are MM. Renan and Oppert. 
five Academies, taking rank according to The Académie des Beaux-Arts is con 


the order of their historical foundation 


namely, the Académie Franeaise, founded 
by Richelieu in 1635; the Académie des 


[nseriptions et Belles-Lettres, founded by six musicians 


posed of forty members, divided into f 
sections, fourteen painters, eight scul 
tors, eight architects, four engravers 

Besides the titular men 
bers there are ten unattached members 


ences, Tounded Colbert in 1666; the ten foreign associates, and fifty corre 
\cademue Jjeaux-Arts, founded be sponding members 
tween 1648 


Colbert i 6: the Academie des Sei 


the amalgama “Do you often attend the sittings o 
tion of the three ae ‘mies of painting, the Académie des Beaux-Arts?” I asked 
sculpture, and = architecture and the 


one of the most distinguished of its men 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli 


bers **What takes place at the mee 
ings? What is the use of the Academy 
‘I attend perhaps once or twice a 


tiques, reconstit ited in 1832 It is to be 
remarked, however, that the filiation of 
these Academies is purely fictitious. At 
the time of the Revolution all the Acad 


emies were suppressed and ceased to ex 


year,” was his reply ‘The sittings of 
fer no interest whatever, and that is why 


ist; the chain remained broken for a pe 
riod of years; and the present Institute is 
as purely a growth of the Revolution, the 
Empire and the Restoration as the old 
Academies were the growth of the mo 
narchical regime which pensioned Cor 
neille and refused Christian burial to the 
bones of Moliére 
Of the five classes or Academies which 
form the Institute two are particularly 
famous, namely, the Académie Francaise 
and the Académie des Sciences Of these 
we shall speak at some length, but first of 
all let us devote a few lines to the three 
rs The Académie des Inseriptions et 
Belles-Lettres is composed of forty mem 
bers, ten unattached members, ten foreign 
associates, and fifty corresponding mem 
bers It derives its title, not from the 
study of inscriptions, but from the fact 


MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF 
that the origin of this Academy was BELLES-LETTRES 





THE 


yer go 


al 


Is 


The Academy is supposed 
the 


myth 


ork a dictionary of fine arts, 
The 
and 
irds the Prix de Rome and a lew oth 


this more or less a 


idemy, aS you KNOW, controls 


an Academy, 


ly, 


resumed, in 


“one may it has 
vy an honorific 
At 


ist SO 1t seems to 


existence 7” 


Certainly 


e, though Ihave 
o doubt all 
would 


my 

leagues 
otagree with me 
of at 


end meeting's reg 


them 


some 


read 
Meisso 


believe, is 


iriy and 
wpe 
er, | 
ssiduous. I 


ember last 
in going up the 
if he 


asa youngster of 


la ase as 


ity 


e) Some of 
men Who have 
sure like to go 
ere to 
The Academy 
Moral and Po 


Science Ss 


gossip.” 


A LEARNED 


Cal 


imbers forty members, who are divided 


five sections, which deal with the 
iwprect 


5 headed respe Ct ely Philosophy 


M 


nad 


orals, Jurisprude nce, Polit cal Econom \ 
Statistics, antl Philo 
This Acad mv has six 


memvers, 


and 
sophical History 
iattached 


tes, and forty-eight corresponding mem 


General 


six foreign associ 


ers, amongst Whom is the historian Ban 
croft. Itmay be remarked that the above 

issification is not the best that could be 
made or the most modern. Philosophy 
nowadays is not so much a science by it 
Mor 
ils or ethics, again, are scarcely a science 
\s regards History be 


sepa- 


self as the spirit of all the sciences 
likewise, it may 
isked what advantage there is in 
rating the study of the original docu 
ments from the literary and philosophical 
study of the subject. This Academy pub 
lishes Mémoires containing its official la 
bors and reports, and a periodical Bulletin 
which contains the studies undertaken by 
members on their own initiative 

When the Institute founded the 


Academy of Physical and Mathematical 


Was 





INSTITUTE 


OF FRANCE 


Sciences led the | 


Was Cai i 
comprised sixty members, while the class 


irst > aiss aha 
of Moral and Political sciences comp Ist d 
thirty-six, and the class of Literature and 


Fine 


scientific 


Arts forty-eight members. Thius the 


men were assured a certain pre 
ponderance over the others in t 


lil 


he general 


ae autact which 


erations of the Institute 


testifies strongly to the rationalist 


ideas ol 


MEMBER itt ACADEMY OF S¢ 


the autl 


societs 


ors of the renovation of French 


This Academy was divided into 
ten sections, and nowadays its organiza 
tion remains very much the as it 
was nearly acentury ago, although in the 
mean time the relative 


different 


Salhie 


of the 


ved 


Tn portance 


sciences has greatly chat 
The present Academy is composed as fol 
] 


1OWS 


two perpetual secretaries ; 
sections, under the tit 


eleven 
es of Geometry, Me 
chanies, Astronomy Geography and Nav 
. Min 
Anato 


Medicine and Surgery, 


igation, General Physies, Chemistry 
eralogy, Botany, Rurel Economy 
my and Zoology 
each section composed of six members 
making in all sixty-six 
must be added eight 

unattached 
hundred corresponding members 


To this number 
foreign associates, 
ten Academicians, and one 
View 
tion with the history of 


science 


From the point of of its connec 


the progress of 


in France we may overlook the 
few years of interruption occasioned by 
the events of the Revolution, and thus we 
shall find that the Academy of Sciences 


has had a regular existence and continu 
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vo hundred 
scientiic 
Gassendi, Des 
i\ On 
the ouse of one of ther 


who 


york ittracted public ance 


L666 Colbert, 
rl ind ose schemes 


sarts and sei 


wihed t 


thereto cel 

oted to pensions and to 
i@ cost of experiments 
meeting of the Roval 


anks 1 the en 


took 
ind, t 


on of 


ces on 

L666 
ghtened protect the King, guided 
\cadem 
ed, and began the publication of 


ries of Mémoires de l_ Académie 


s which contributed so remarkably to 


Colbert, the at once prosper 


that se 
des Sei 
ence 


spread the taste and forward the develop 


research both in France 


ment of screntiie 


and in all other civilized countries In 


1690 his Majest 


] Academy a 
detinitive 


this 


rave 


constitution and new rules, and 
also more spacious and magnificent rooms 
for its assemblies and its growing collee 
tions m Louvre, 
the Acad 
ions and Medals, the Acad 
Painting 
Academy of Ar 
meetings The 


Academy of 


his owl 


palace of the 
where the Académie Francaise 
emy of Inseript 
emy of and Seulpture, and the 
held their 


the 


thitects already 
rooTuUS occupied DY 
those at 
Henri II 


Cheminees 


sciences were pre 


sent known as the Salle the 


Salon Sept and another 


des 


room occupied by the Musee Campana 


The visitor, as he through these 


passe s 


rooms, where the pictorial and antiquarian 


sures the 


Louy re are now display 


ise his mind for a moment 


+ ‘ 


souvenir tha it was 


that 


" between 
ie old Academy held its 


vhen it counted 


ious SILLINGS, 


among ts members men whose names 
were Malebrane Fontene le Condor 


Vorsier Laplace, Tur- 
Lamarck and 
associates Huygens, 


Hlunter, and 


vas ih these 


Jussieu: 


rooms that the famous Mesmer attempted 
in Vain to submit his experiments in an} 
mal magnetism to the illustrious company 

in attempt which enabled him to write 


the graphic description which we 


OnLy 
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possess of a seance of the old Acad: m 
The director of the Academy, Le Roi 

dertook to present Mesmer, who thus yn 
rates the 


As 


forme d 


Incident 
the \K 
the 


where | 


idemicians 
mselves into pri 
ditfer 


issed 


tees, presulne 


ent 
questions were dis¢ L imagined t 


when the Assembly was large enough 
be considered compl te, the divided atte 
the mem 
object | 


one went on with his particular con ve 


tion 


tion of yvouid be fixed 


Crs 


one was mistaken: « 


slneie 

and when M. Le Roi wished to spea 
ed in tor 
His 
Was even sharply taken up by one ot his 
he wou d 


Silent, and that he 


he begg Valin attention and s 


lence perseverance In this prayer 


who told him that 


} 
coleagvues 


neither listen nor be 


might as well leave the memoir on thie 


bureau, so that those 


it M 
the 


who pleased might 
Le Roi was not more success 
ful in announcement of a 


secoud 
novelty A second colleague prayed him 
pass to a less hackneyed subject, for the 
reason that he maki 


peremptory Was 


himself a regular bore Finally a third 
announcement was brusquely q ialified a 


Hap 


there had been no mention of me i: 


charlatanism by a third colleague. 
pily 
all 
and reflecting over the sort of veneration 
which I had always had for the Academy 


of Sciences of Paris, I 


this L lost the thread of the séance 


concluded that it 
was essential that certain objects should 
be seen only in perspective Reverenced 


from afar, they are not much when seen 


in close Guarters.’ 

During the Revolutionary period the 
\cademy, besides its usual work, was con 
sulted by the government on all kinds of 
questions concerning education, finance, 
war, naval affairs, and agriculture, and its 
most considerable work was the elabora 
tion of a new system of weights and mea 
had be« li 
But 


in 1793, the Academy of Sciences 


sures, the uniformity of which 
ordained by a law passed in 1790. 
finally 
Was suppre ssed by decree of the Conven 
tion 

Two years later, 25th October, 1795, the 
Institute was created, on bases which re 
sembled in many points the grand project 
conceived by Colbert more than a ceutury 
before, and after sitting fora few years in 


the old rooms in the Louvre, the different 
Academies were finally installed in 1806 
in the Palais des Quatre Nations, or Col 


lége Mazarin, where they now sit. 
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sided 
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over tiie 
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physical und 
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fect the sciences and 
arts by uninterrupt 
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Live pu cation of 
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VOrKs that may 
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what 
ity of this Academy 
influence 


centralization of 


human mind whieh pre- 


ition of the Institute, 


MAGAZINE 


to official 


in 


according indications, 


resulted 
Academy of wasted tl] 


vears of collective efforts in the 


rarely great 


success | 
old Sciences 
chen 
study ol plants by ary distillation bef 
it perceived the 


nullity of its meth 
Afterward it devoted itself with n 
success to ¢ neyclopedic work; that is 
say, to describing known facts and recor 
ing acquired truths. The really er 


services that the old Academy of Scien 
rendered were above all in its astronon 
cal and geodesic labors, which were rea 
executed by a few specialists of geni 
like Cassini. 

The principal business of the pres 
Academy is to meet every Monday in o1 
der to hear about the work of its men 
bers, to listen to reports on the work of 
foreign savants, and to receive commu 
cations, whether from corresponding men 
from outsiders. 


bers or These meetings 


are public, and generally very animated 
and interesting, if only for the variety of 
the faces and the distinction of their ow: 
ers. As it was in Mesmer’s time, so noy 
adays, every meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences begins in a confusion of greetings 
M. Chevreu! 
the famous chemist, is invariably the first 


and conversational groups. 
to sign the presence list, and the weathe 
must be very severe inde ( d if the wondel 
ful centenarian does not attend the meet 
Vice-Admiral Paris 
the Marine Museum in the Lou 


ing of his Academy. 
Keeper ol 
vre, enters the room smiling and hearty 
and immediately a score of hands are ex 
tended to shake the one hand which 


fortunes of left 


Lhe 


war have the brave sea 





VICE-ADMIRAI 


PARIS SHAKING HANDS, 
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! Phen follow the astronomers Jann 
1 and Faye; Lesseps, who shakes hands 


learned 1h aichemy d 
th everybody; Freycinet, ex-Minister, 


ers, each one eminent in his spec 
But, just as in 


and a seore of 


Mesmer’s time, eacl 


JETON DE PRESENCE M. CHEVREUL SIGNING THE PRESENCE SHEET. 


whose aspect and movements have given 


him the sobriquet of ‘‘ the white mouse” 
Pasteur, of 


seems to pay no attention to the official 
business of the séance; 


1 . . 
microbe Berthelot, the 


the president and 
renown; 


secretary read reports, but nobody 


y 
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seems to |] ‘ Ss one S isv distrib 
t . l t l t " I 
i i ) ( i thie one $ 
! ! t th eve Shh haste oun 
‘ ire tT ( lp ( rs ire i 





( i i ) Sapparatus To tharyvzine 
n't ed DY consumptive patients 

t ( ittention Of the majority oft 

en rs present Bu enerally the 

s s f the Ac Ldemy of Sciences strike 
to is rather incoherent and St 

l ter Valnliyv trying to Tollow the 
roceedit rs, ne W i ha VY amuse film 
elf by observing the wonderful diversity 
of craniological formation which the heads 
of the distinguished company offer to his 
\t ie meetings oO this \cademy there 

ure seats set apart for the journalists who 
report the proceedings for the daily pa 

pers Indeed, the newspaper men have 
be the cause of great transformations 


mn the ) and action of the Academy of 
‘a ce one may ¢ ven say that the press 

s rendered many of its attributions an 
tiquated and useless When Arageo first 
obtained the admission of the press to the 


sittings of this Academy, fifty vears ago 


nd en the publication of a weekly Bul 

i is begun about the same time, the 
\eadem it once gained lara Vv in noto 
riet and acquired a wide spread fame as 
ihn oracle Du il the Same time the great 
pub Vy given to its actS enabied publie 
‘ mn to eriticise those acts with more 
0 es competency, and to break down 
the barrier of respect which had hitherto 


led the 


J 


institution The presence 





o ( urnalists interfered with free and 
ceremonious discussion; the publica 
un of the press notices and of Lhe week 
Bulletin and of the long articles of spe 

cla journals has almost entirely put 

nh ¢ l to the reports which used to be 
read on the works and memoirs submitted 
to the \eademy In the natural course 
of t s the daily, and particularly the 
scient press has, So to spea taken the 
read « of the mouth of the Academy 

( se i ( ‘ the other hand, the pub 
{ 0 en to the proceedings has caused 

the resuits of scientihbe research to con 

verge toward the \cadem\ but the Acad 
emy although ts opinions carry great 


weight Is ho 


} 
bsoiute jJuage ol 
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‘ompetent men diss« 
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na over surface of the ear 





ible to form their own opinion 


factS laid before t 
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need to wait for 
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tardy publication of the 


quated 
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correspondence of the Ac: 








ve and foreign sa 










superanhnuated legacy 






press has rendered useless this systen 





correspondence Vil 


I 
détre when 


ch had its rais 


XIV 


there were Tew scientists in thie WOrl 





Was Kine 








periodicals, and no well-organized yx 
office system Thus it appears that 1 
actual labors of the Academy of Sciences 





have diminished greatly in importance in 





consequence of the national progress ot 





and chiefly 
the 
far 

Acad my of the present day 1S 


things, on account of the 





growth of newspaper and specialist 





press ho as concerns research, thie 





not nearly 





sO important a body as it was in the last 








the movement 
Lie 


elecluions 


century influence on 


Ils 














of science is exercised nowadays by 








prizes that it gives, and by its 








which are also in a way the recompense 














of scientific merit role of 


The present 








the Academy of Seiences is to encourage 


Indeed, the au 
thority of the Academy depends not upon 





talent and to absorb it 














any traditional prestige, but upon its act 








ually counting 


the 


amongst its members all 














distinguished French scientists of the 








all the men who are accomplishing 





great work in science. In the opinion of 








one of its most 


M. Berthelot, the 
‘if it no longer has the initiative of dis 


coveries, al 








distinguished members 











Academy of Sciences 



































any rate presents a dike 











rainst charlatanism, and opens liberally 











its wide publicity to the works of French 








and foreign savants It subsists with the 




















majesty of an old institution, strong in 

















the glory of its members and in the souve 








nir of the services that science has render 








ed and still renders every day to human 








societies " 





The budget of the Academy of Sciences 
at the time of its foundation by Louis 
XIV. was 12,000 franes a year, which sum 














was devoted to making experiments, buy 








ing books, and 





paying various expenses 
As for the members of the Academy, they 
figured on the King’s pension list for an 























nual allowances of from 800 to 2000 franes 
On the 





same list of ‘*‘ Pensions et gratifi 
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cations accordées aux gens de lettres” fig 
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in 1792 the budget of the Academy, px 
sions and all expenses included, reac] 
the sum of 95,370 livres 10 sols.* 

Each of the Academies forming the 
stitute of France holds weekiy meet 
the Palais 


In Mazarin, and once a 


on October 25th, the five Academies 


y¢ 


a public 
tute 


meeting in common 


is under the supreme patronage 


the Minister of Publie Instruction, whi 


budget makes provision for the sal 


ary 
members for we pre sence fees. for pri 


tions which compose 


it, 
six membe 


1500 


if 


therefore compos SIXTY 


rs receives nual inc { 
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10 


de presence 


lass of rdemici 


For eat 


ils 


mie 


who 


O00 Tranes 


ries Is 6000 frances 12 
54 
14 
redit of, { 


dus a sum of 
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like lepends on the Secréta 


servants, who div 


Academy does not 
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BROWN-SEQUARD EXPLAINING AN 


and for all the and 


penses of the five sections 


regular ex 
Each of the 
Ac idemies manages its own special 


current 


prop 
erty and funds through the intermediary 
of commissioners the 
members, and acting under the authority 
of the Minister of Public Instruction 


chosen amongst 


The Academic prizes form quite 
portant 


an im 


element in French literary and 


scientific life, because most of them are 


destined to encourage and reward re 


erudition which 
undertake if he had to 
depend on the profits of his book alone 


Then Institute 


and works of 


searches 
no author could 
the awards, every vo 
years, a prize of 20,000 franes on the prop 
osition of each of the five Academies al 
ternately, so that in turn this prize will 
be given to a historian, a reader of hiero 
glyphies, a scientific man like Pasteur, or 
an artist like the sculptor Mercié The 
Academy of Sciences awards every year 
nearly fifty prizes, representing a money 
value not franes 
The thirty 
foundations, representing annually some 
130,000 franes. The three other Acade 
mies dispose of prizes to the value of 
nearly 200,000 franes 


far short of 200,000 


Académie Francaise has 


Thus the prizes 
annually distributed by the five sections 
of the Institute exceed in total value half 
a million franes. To these existing foun 
dations will eventually be added a part 
of the enormous revenues accruing from 


the domain of Chantilly, by which the 


INSTITUTE OF 


EXPERIMENT AT 


FRANCE 
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prize fund will be probably doubled. It 
will be curious then to see what the mem 
the Institute will do with their 

The natural thing will be for 
them to ameliorate their own lot first of 


bers of 


money. 


all by increasing their appointments, for 
evidently the management of such con 
siderable funds and the task of awarding 
sO many prizes will justify them in de 
manding more than their present salary 
This sal 


of members of the Institute, of what 


which is that of a century ago 
ary 


ever Academy or section, was fixed by the 
dated 19 
and the 
same body determined the manner of pay 


1200 


] 


Conseil des Cing-Cents by a law 
Messidor, an IV. (7th July, 1796 


ment, namely, and 


franes bv right 
300 franes by presence fees, 


fees are lumped together in each Class, 


These latter 
and divided amongst those present only 
In the different Academies this presence 
fee amounts nominally 
a half At the 


caise, for instance, if 


to about 
Académie 
all the forty mem 
bers were present, each one wo ild recelve 


SIX 


and 


franes. Kran 


this sum, but as all the members rarely 
attend at one time, the jeton de présence 
becomes worth more, thanks to the lump 
ing together and division; finally, on wet 
days, in normal times, the presence fee 
will be worth as much as two napoleons, 
so few Academicians will come to share 
the spol. I the only time |] 
ever dined in company with Labiche—it 
that fa 


remember 


was a Thursday in midwinter 
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comic 7 ‘was boasting that he 


mous 
d snow and sleet 
of Acad 


meme, j'ai gagne 


had that afternoon brave 


to attend the Lhe 
Tout de 


franes 


meeting 


VeeK Ly 
mes 


quarante aujourd'hui,” he said, 


the 


KhHoWwn 


we Sections of the Instit ite 


t 
} 


the best 


Lennie Francaise Is 


t almost said 
the 


misplaced, for the 


I had 


and 


ie most 
st fi 


not be en 


popular 


ne vn shionable epithet 


would Lire \ 
Academy plays a social role perhaps more 
its liter role 


than 
Acade my 
n to need repeating For our pur 
that the old Acad 
emy founded by Richelieu perished with 
XVL.; it 


like all 


prominent even ar\ 


Phe 


Know 


' 1 | 
historv of thre is too well 


pose 


it suffices to Say 


he throne of Louis was sup 
the other 
the 


eisure to think 


essed and destroved 


idemies in 1793: but as soon as 


ational Convention had 
of literature and the arts of peace, after 
the more imperious cares of the Reign of 
Terror and the proseriptions, aspiring to 
leave to posterity a durable and enlight 
ened Republican régime, it founded the 
Institute in 1808 by these words 

Chere is for the whole Republic a Na 

onal Institute charged with centralizing 
discoveries and perfecting the arts and 
ciences 

Concerning the Academy particularly, 
he deeree of the Convention Ssayvs 


It is especially charged with making 


c 
dictionary of the French tongue: 


as re 


gards language, it shall examine 


tant 


ence 


Impor- 
works of literature, 


The 


history, and sci 


collection of its critical ob- 
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servations shal 
published at lea 
four times a year 
The laws of 
Academy are 
most the same 
as they were un 
the old régime 
is composed of 
ty members, wl 
officers are a dire: 
tor and a chances 
lor, whoareelect 
for three mont} 
and a secretary, 
elected for lite 
who bears the t 
of Perpetual Seer 
Its sittings 


take place every 


tary. 


Thursday, and in 
May it holds 
bution of its prizes,on which the Perpetu il 
Secret The 


Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, who 


ap ibliec sitting for the distri 
ary reads an extended report. 


Is at present M. Camille Doucet, has great 
influence; he may, if he wishes, be virtual 
for he 
misses a seance, while the ordinary Aca 
attend 

altogether 


covernor of the institution: never 


demicians irregularly or absent 
in the 
The Perpetual Secretary knows all 


themselves summer 

the 
questions that will be submitted at a meet 
ing; it is he who prepares them, who pro 
if he has tact, influ 
ences their solution by the way in which 
He has the first and last 
he is the guar 
dian of the traditions of the Academy, 
which he may remember or forget, as he 


poses them, and who 
he colors them 


word in all discussions: 


thinks proper ; he draws up the minutes 
of the meetings; in the publie séances he 
is the official mouth-piece of the company ; 
his salon is the salon of the Academy it 
self; in brief, the Perpetual Secretary is 
the personification of the Academy. 

So much for the organization and ideal 
programme of the Academy. Now let 
us come to the reality. The Academy 
does not publish critical observations on 
anything; for historical 
tionary of the French language, which 


and as its die 
was begun in 1852, and is still in prepa 
ration, M. Renan himself has publicly an- 
nounced that it will be ready for issue in 
twelve hundred years only, according to 
the most moderate calculations. 

Then what does the Academy do? It 
holds meetings, it distributes prizes, and 
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y. n which the public has long acclaimed 

Yj and gradually abandoning its. striet 

We 7 literary composition in order to adn 
elements of purely conventional di 

‘ tinction. Polities, too, have played 
A certain role in the history of the Aca 
emy. Since the reorganization of t 


Institute in 1803, France has experienc: 





six different governments, the Empir 

l \ the Restoration, the reign of Louis Ph 
iS ippe, the Republic of 1848, the Secon 
Empire, and the present Republic. © 

these the Academy seems to have preferre: 


M. HEBERT, SCIENTIS1 


the first three: and even now that the 
Republic is so firmly fixed in France, the 
fulfils its social duties The Academy, it Academy still manifests Platonic leaning 
has been said, is the most select club in) toward Orleanism, and a certain distrust 
Paris, and around its fireplace may be and dislike of democracy. But this phe 
heard some of the best talk of the day nomenon will not excite astonishment 
The pity is that this talk can only be heard when it is remembered that one of the 
ve and influential of Academi 
of it that reach the outer world are vague ‘‘ whips” is the grandson of Madame «di 


by members of the Academy Theechoes most act 


and distorted, and often calumnious; at Staél, **his Impertinence,” the Due cd 
least so we are told by the Academicians Broglie, whose chief joy in life is to en 
themselves, who are naturally jealous of velop every election in meshes of in 


the reputation and authority of their trigue so fine and subtle that his Italia: 


body ancestors from their Elysian retreat must 

But in what does this authority con- look down with pride and satisfaction at 
sist Is the Academy the acknowledged their Machiavelian successor. Since thi 

iardian of the purity of the French failure of his coup d'état under Marshial 
tongue Are its judgments in literature Maemalhon, tlhe ambassador and conspira 
beyond appeal? Does the public pay tor of the early years of the Republic has 
heed to the sentences of the Forty Dur- been reduced to a condition of strenua 
ing the first quarter of the present cen- cdnertia; but being a man of Italian sup 


tury the authority of the Academy was pleness and gayety, he consoles himself 
incontested. Traces of a polemical spirit with society, gossip, and a certain dry 
begin to be manifested in its reports oniy taste for letters, and by listening to his 
toward 1824, when, having 
come to regard itself as an 
orthodox sanctuary, the 
Academy as a body de 
nounced the new movement 
Which was growing up un 
der the vague and complex 
title of *‘ romanticisme,” or 
of the romanticist school. 
Members of the Academy in 
these circumstances made 
ise of the ecclesiastical 
terms *‘ orthodoxy,” ** sect,” 
ind **sehism,” and so began 
that long war between the 
classicists and the romanti 
cists Ever since, the Acad 
emy has held a conservative 
attitude full of suspicion to 


ward novelty and audacity 
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n grating, shrill, and spluttering voice 
of the 
en presides the Princess Victor de 
the 
ke himself being a widower 
The 


seances, 


the salon Rue Solferino, over 





ie, the dauphine of house, the 


French Academy holds two kinds 
the 
a privileged section of the public. 
held 
the fi 
ior of the Institute building communi 
with the the 


\cademy of Sciences sits. As they go in, 


first for itself, the second 


fhe ordinary weekly meetings are 


ery Th irsday, In a room on rst 


ating larger room where 


the forty immortals generally deposit 


ieir hats and coats on the benches of the 
Academy of Sciences Their room has 
in arched roof, decorated with white 


rosaces 


in the style of the Em 


icco -- 

ire; around the walls on brackets are 
busts of deceased members; and in the 
recess over the chimney-piece is a full 


ength portrait in oil of Cardinal de Riche 
l The seats, simple mahogany chairs 


ipholstered in black velvet, are arranged 


round a narrow table in the form of an 


‘ 


na@ated oval, hollow in the middle, and 


covered with faded green baize; and before 


inkstand and a 


seat is a crockery 


Cll 
vooden tray containing paper-knives and 
lighted by a 


pen-holders This room 18 


vindow in the roof, and by windows 
ilong one wall high up under the ceiling 


= 


rut 


vas lustres hang from the ceili 
the Academi 


Clans, 


perme old 
fashioned and aris 


toecratic, prefer can 


dies, and in an ad 
joining closet the 
inquisitive visitor 


may see a green 
ecard board box with 
an inscription in 
a clerkly hand, 
‘Chandeliers,’ and 
on opening the box 
he will find it full of 


silver eandlesticks 
is all that an 
can 
about the ordinary 
meetings of the 
Academy, for they 


This 


outsider say 


are secret and mys 
terious, and all the 


information that 
the best reporter 
can obtain may be 


summed up in the 
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stereotyped paragraph The French 


Academy held its usual weekly meeting 
vesterday afternoon. Messieurs X., \ 
and Z. were present. Ces messieurs 


worked at the Dictionary 
The 


Francaise are held three or 


Academie 


four times a 


publie meetings of the 


year, on the occasions of the rece ption of 
new members, and of the spring distribu 
tion of prizes, whether for literary merit o1 
for impecunious virtue. On these gala 
the 
Many of the Academicians don their em 


days Dictionary is hidden away 


broidered uniforms, which they them 
oe 
Py), 
Ape Pon 
=*# ‘ : 
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{ Sas 
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era most primit 
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ris KIN heck 
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special curiosity the the 
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1e doors 
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, tO Keep a place 
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} 
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py in time to in the rush 
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{ St) 


Ing only jI 
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If 


inate enough to enjoy the ¢ 


» other hand, you 


,Ou tl 


rort steem 


Pingard, the factotum of the Institute, 
of 


you are acquainted with a membet 


Academy, you will receive et 


a tick 


at hitheatre or hemiecyele, in 


mav lunch at leisure, see 


t th 


may 


ind enter the room a e last mo 


nt, through what we eall the en 
és de sartistes. with the ambassadors and 
blu In 


court-yard ul 


stockings of the first 
of 
wes arrive and deposit Academicians 

f of the 


there are greetings and 


rrade 


the Institute the « 


ne ladies at the foot mossV 


steps: DOW 


ind silvery feminine laughs; the 


bule fills with celebrities of both 


who crowd the infantry soldiers 
vn up in line at the foot of the stat 
ready to present 
big dignitaries of the 


amongst the privileged are some who have 


1¢ 


und arms when the 


Academy arrive; 


come to a reception for the first time, and 
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tat 


who linger to admire the fine sta 


hidden th 


S 1¢ 
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are away in e dark corners of 


this cobwebby 
La Fontaine, 
bert, Napoleon | 
Montaigne 1 
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Moliére, Corneille, d’- Alem 
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n his imperial robes, and 
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cold: the atmosphere is 
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severe ie very statues of 
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‘ 9 
to be 
Ul 


lon seem 
And 
up 
facing the bureau, with the 


\ la 


three doors over 


eir niches ut 


headed bust high on one wall 


Inseription 
And 


writt 


vertu,” why is it there 


those e 


tl 
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ire nh 


ie words “Sciences, 


rhniicance 


e to attach any s 


that the central door, the door 
tres.” is 


barred by the bureau of 


emy, and therefore exorably and 


+ 


itably closed 7 

Half the amphitheatre reserved for the 
Instit 
silent, for these g@ 


members of the ite is deserted 


reat men 


siping in the court-yard; 


Is Oc upied DY a worldling ina 
p ib the 
nate, 
thi 
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to 
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* in which 


\s 


g but pretty faces, pre 
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ve a salute body S 


know 
Here is the 
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Every 
everybody, at least by sight 
famous blue-stocking : 
A., and the Madame 
B.. w to 

Paradise even if they become as mighty 
the 
remnant 


; 


ct le brat 


will 


+ 


ed novelist 


ho never be allowed enter 


Sand, who, 
hela that the Academy 1 
literary feudalism, useless both for men 
Here 

Ac 


. ‘ 1 
geniuses as George DY 


way, Sa 


of 
are the society 
Ma 
dame Buloz, salon that of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the tradi 
tional vestibule of the Institute; the Mar 


and women alike 


ladies who receive wWemicians 


whose Is 
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movement 1s Ii 


sernte Arrrmes The aoor opens 


he 1iemiciatl ! VaPrlOous Ine 
the Institute enter, the dig 
lirst, clad in gala costume 


i Ho 


to mind those of the reevretted com 
Hyacinthe of the Palais Royal; ‘i 
hose obliquity of vision has helpe« 
to take queer vit S Napoleon alia ¢ 
I Stor ( il « irat rs ( iston Boissi« 
The fluous cicerone of ancient R 
John Lemoine, Jules Clarétie, and F 
ird Herve who represent journa 


and Sully Pi 
ts; Augier, w 


modern lo ¢ 


Pa eron and who pe rsonit\ 
riiter stage Jules Simon. Octave ix 
let. Camille Doucet and Le rou é. ¥ 
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’ u sas charming as the natural 
g \ en yomen play at 
Madame P. is conspicuous with 

lie i , € eivel robe but she is not 
d ‘ ch good taste as her neigh 
) M ( R ) Line (Comedie Francaise, 
) i} to be sit yr neart vo equa 

S mnd in is men, Blowitz, the 

col ! nt « ie T and Sareey, 
I ( matic c ( sarcey has been pre 

it every Academic reception during 

1 t tl t { Ve ils i! d ith the t en ne 
hea ivVS «ae rs a publi iecture on the 
event, and re-reads fragments of the re- 
‘ yn speeches as he thinks they ought 

to be read 

But one o'clock strikes: a thrill of im 
patience runs through the audience; a 





and of the spectacle on the slag Le 
come to the ceremony of the receptiol 
| And here let it be remarked 
the traditional fauteuil” is an archa 
ogical snare: the members of the Acad 
different sections of the ] 


1Ot SIL in 


arm-chairs, or 


the 


evel 


chairs without arms; Ooniv sitting ar 
pen 


commodation they have consists of 


es covered with faded green velvet The 


Academic ‘ fauteuil” is a fietion based o1 
a fact lt 

R ( he lie u, 
ye 
tween all the members, whatever their so 


For 


long time the Academicians used to sit in 


1 the old Academy founded b 
XIV that 


eq lality reign 


Louis desired 
rfect 


tiie 


most should be 


cial rank or condition might be a 


Simpie chairs; 


but one day the old Cardi 


nal d’Estrées, having asked for an easie1 


seat, the K na gave orders for forty arm 


chairs exactly alike to be placed in the 


Academy, so that no member should be 


in any way distinguished from his col- 
leagues Such was the origin of the ** fau- 
teuil,” the traditional symbol of the Aca- 
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we wills ippose On the other hand, S 


immortals and the other mem correspondence depicts tl 


Institute have settled them- letters as pursuing his career 
penchnes In the centre of and dignity, with happiness in product! 
bureau of the Acad with respect for the masters, welcome 
Ss assessors, the pei e young, and friendly intimacy with 
Doucet, tl ials, and so arriving at the honors 

profession, that is to 
But the trouble is that 
‘an rarely enter the doors of 
yvords l or, at any rate, of the French Acad 


N ipo \ without sacrificing something of his 


independence. When the poet Francois 
( Oppee Wi ‘lected ( thle Academy 
jnendaire \ | 
deceased predecessor, 


t 


hour but o avoid erit 


pare The | ; } 1 ‘Olleag~ues of the Ac: 
Vilh recely ao tne eWw-c ier mas, Sardou Pailleron and 
ving another hour uguste Vacquerie has repeated 


os to him, alway l rused to become : 


st terms Veri the bi * emv,. although hi i was 
itions and perhal iemism he will not sacrifice one atom of 


yitch of per dependence of thought and of pen 
I } g 


pola of the Institute ame is the case with Alphonse 
three ‘loek the ceremony is ind half a ze YY disting 
The court- yard of the Institute French writers, w ill never become 
e Quai Conti pre sent a ga' al members of the nel \cademy so lo 
appearatle pore f the sade a l rvaniz 


Vay on Toot, Lners ° ‘ “The Academy,’ ‘ inte-Beuve, 
Smart coupes, wh ) » Hie ivate c i yn, is horri 
ors of the séance are s f Y ial f the Aeademici: 
vroups of charming la a man heir salons, 
rem and i ite I iF ave ¢ ytl 
Academician is 
vhelmed with invitations i a was fo} 
ch eaused Labiche to say, alter ‘ nature 
’ 
1 


been elected and received at the ss Beaux-Arts refused 


\ Tiens! je ne savais pas qu’o1 lo with the seul le. One 
nourri’ (1 did not know that we reasons which the French Academy al 
warded into the bargain ced for refusing Balzae was that he had 
h,in its main outlines, is the aspect debts; and Alfred de Musset was for a 

a reception at the French Academy long time kept waiting at the door be 
as concerns the publie and the act l ‘ra wer ) d as correct 


annual public meeting of the r » Acad desired Phe 


however, is more varied collaborators, although the same fact | id 


May, is much the same creat Dumas was r¢ jected because he had 


; ; L think, that the not stood in the way of Monsieur Seribe; 
o-Saxon regards with considerable Baudelaire and Flaubert were pronounced 
ct the Institute of France and its’ ineligible because their books had no im 
nown section, the French Academy mediate moral utility and the on vy rea 
r heart of hearts the French them son found for not encouraging Gautier 
es respect it too, but nevertheless they was that he had long and abundant hair, 
ive persisted in scofling at it ever since whereas a perfect Academician ought to 
s foundation Saint-Evremond began _ be baldish le: Indeed there is a good 
rame with his comedy The Académi- deal of truth in the paradoxical definition 
ens, and since then the fire of epigrams of the Academy as the most exclusive club 
is never ceased except during the Revo- in Paris, a place where fine manners and 


ition, when the target was s ippressed. courtly bearing enable a man to shine 
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The Dominion has another pows 
known to our Constitution; that is 
lowance or veto of provincial acts | 
power 1s regarded with great jealous 
the provinces It isclaimed by one 
that it should only be exercised o7 
ground of unconstitutionality 
other, that it may e exercised in 
terest of the Dominion generally 
matter o ict iS been sometimes « 
( ed in eases that the special pro 
( oO be an interferen¢ vith its rig 

\nother cause of friction, agg 
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unad in road it 


build it, but no results followed. 


rovernment the hh be 


van the 


coustructl 
. ’ p 
itself, and built several disconnected sec 


The 


1SS0O 


tions char 


present 


The 


it a subsidy of §25.000.000 


company Was 


tered in Dominion gover 


ment cranted 
land, and trans 
713 
built by 


and 25.000.000 aeres of 


free of cost miles of ra 
had 
ernment, at a 
In November 
the time of 
ished to the 


were 


ferred to it. 


wav which been 


cost of about 835.000.000 
1885, considerably insid 


contract, the road was 


Pacifie, 


running regularly 


and in 1886 e¢: 


its entire length 


In point of time, and considering the sul 


stantial character of the road, it is a mai 
vellous achievement Subsequently, in 


Montreal to 


maritime ports, a subsidy of $186,000 


order to obtain a line from 


the 
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h undertook 


d or acquire a line from Montreal 


rorooke, and veross the State ol 


to St John St. drews 


his 


ne irom \) 1ehbee to Mo it- 


The 


those on American soil to 
d Chicago), the total nileage of 


nv is over 6500 The branch 


acquired in @ iebee, Ontario W 


are al 


The co 


and acquired not 


f road, $170,689.62! 


yment $10,570,983 22: amour - 6 6the 


John and Halifax ipon 


t with government to 
yn capital 
t 17, 1893, $10,310,954 
571.517 48 
iout gon 
nor appenadl 
lurthe ian 
stoek 18 S65.000. 006 
bonds five per 
only necessary 
rt the capital 
total earnings 
SS.368.493: for LISS6, SLO,OSL.SO03 : 
$11,606,412, while the working 


for 1887 were $8,102,294. The gross 


eS 


OO) 


Nn for ISSS are about §814,00( 


&4.000.000 


Dominion road, and 
a MOonopoty il 
ling roads south 
roads connecting 
S Monopoly was suri 
on agreement of 


nt to guarantee 565 perc 


5.000.000 of the con panv's 


ids for fifty years The com 


aid its debt to the government partly DV 


render of a portion of its lands, and 
»w absolutely owns its entire line free 


crovernment obligations It has, ho 


er, a claim upon the government of 


nnething like six million dollars, now in 


necessarv Tee . preceded 


CANADA 


itional 
prese nt vovernine 
worth 


LbDerais 


L\ equipped 
VV Lake 
ork it a less COs 


it 


United Stat will appear 
zing tl ie tin 


State of Maine connect 


Hong-Kong 
company 
imers tor th 


overnine 


ranted an ann 


and the Dominion 


Will run trom 


ia; and that a 


world route 


tween 
idian Pacifie 


route to her Pacifie 


and China 


the Suez Ca 
first importance 


T+ 
t 


it is note d “as 


stores transferred 
neouver, and that 
anadise Was a Cal 
‘etined at Halifax 


Columbia 
i] 
We left Montreal. attached t he reg- 


ular train, on the evening of September 
22d The company runs six through 
trains a week, omitting the despatch of a 
train on Sunday from each terminus 
We 


rm " . " j 
The time is six days and five nights 


travelled in the private car of Mr. T. G. 
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Sha nessy, the manager, Who was on 
tour of ins mn, and took it leisure 
$ ! tL yy $ I nterest on the 
i | veatlhe i bad, rainy and 
‘ 1 n Ea n 4 ida, AS 1l Was all over 
I | ! i aS it continued to De 
h September and October Dur 
ce there is snow both in 
M tie und Quebe We passed out of 
nto ) \ ither north of 
Super Encountered rain again 
\\ eg uta indred miles west 
ra ¢ Ve vere blessed 
cle til yveatnel is the clobe 
conti ed ill through 
( of the trip unt | our return 
»M treal. October 12tl The climate 
¢ ) e Ro Mountains was a 
yy i eded for co 
e t () nd Quebee had 
¢ iit i i LVS pul und 
‘ I ‘ d i I t! mou 
a erte on ol ovely 
da On the Pac st the dry 
i l t nh } is, Which 
t ( Ss cel any 
( ot far off Kor mere phys 
pleasure of nd breathing, I 
( red l ro nds ¢ t ot 
at 
B en O ’ Winnipeg (from 
n night of the 22d t the morning of 
the there is not mu to interest the 
tourist, unless he is engaged in lumbering 
( mini What we sav yas mainly a 
monotonous wilderness of rocks and small 
irs noucn the country has agricul 
capacities after leaving Rat Portage 
h of Lake of the Woods just before 
( l on the Manitoba prairies. There 
new villages and greater crowds 
t the stations than | expected. 
From Sudbury the company runs a line 


to the Sault St. Marie to connect with 


es it control to Duluth and St. Paul 
\t Port Arthur and Fort William is 
‘ lence of great transportation activity, 


ill along the Lake Superior Division 
ere are signs that the expectations of 
table business in lumber and miner 

l] At Port Arthur we 
the Western Division. On the 
Western, Mountain, and Pacific divisions 
the company has adopted the 24-hour 
system, by which A.M. and P.M. are abol- 
ished. and the hours from noon till mid- 


be realized 


night are counte das from 12 to 24 o'clock. 


For instance, the train reaches Eagle Riv 


er at 24.55, Winnipeg at 9.30, and Bi 


don at 16.10 


At W innipeg we come into th 
Northwest, and a condition of so 


mate, and political development as « 


ferent from eastern Canada as Mo 


is from New England. This town 


junction of the Red and Assiniboi 


ers, In a lley which is one of the 


Va 
wheat prod icing sections of the we 


is a very important place. Railw 
built and projected, radiate from it 
spokes from a wheel hub Its g 
has been marvellous. Formerly kni 
as Fort Garry, the chief post of the H 


son Bay Company, it had in 1871 a 
only one hundred It is n 
t t ‘ il) tal Ol the province of Mat ito 
contains the chief workshops of the ( 
nadian Pacifie bet veen Montreal and \ 
couver, and has a population of 25,01 
It is laid out on a grand seale, with \ 
broad streets Main Street is 200 feet 
has many substantial publie and bus 
ness buildings, street-cars, and elect 


ities for trade 


ights, and abundant faci 
At present it is in a condition of subside 
boom the whole province has 1m 
20,000 people, and the city 

hat number is out of proportion. Wi 
hnipeg must walt a little for the develop 
ment of the co intry. It seems to the peo 
ple that the town would start up again 
ithad more railroads. Among the project 
much discussed is a road northward be 
tween Lake Winnipeg and Lake Mani 
toba, turning eastward to York Factory 
on Hudson’s Bay. The idea is to reach 
snort water route to Europe. Krom al 
the testimony | have read as to ice in 
Hudson’s Bay harbors and in the straits, 
the short pe riod the straits are open, and 
the uncertainty from year to year as to 
the months they will be open, this route 
seems chimerical. But it does not seem 
so to its advocates, and there is no doubt 


that a portion of the line between the 





lakes first named would develop a good 
country and pay. A more important line 

indeed, of the first importance— is built 
for 200 miles northwest from Portage la 
Prairie, destined to go toa Prince Albert, 
on the North Saskatchewan. This is the 
Manitoba and Northwest, and it makes its 
connection from Portage la Prairie with 
Winnipeg over the Canadian Pacific 
Af antagonism has grown up in Mani 
toba toward the Canadian Pacific. This 
arose from the monopoly privileges en 
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by it as a Dominion road The 


ce cou d build ho road with 
Th 
in considerat 
Irom the govern 


The peop e of Winnipeg a 


extra 


il connections is monopoly 


surrendered ion of the 


tee sp Ken ot 
company discriminated ag: 
tter of rates, and th 
ave a competing 
says that it did not d 
1 Winnipeg 
the line, 
the 


Lro ible Was 


ymmpany 


On having an 


whole prair ion, 
that it ised 
minate in favor of Winnipeg 


pment ol 
hat the 
it might become the aistribut 
North west 


ith may be 


mY 
W hat 


province 


ne whole 


tne rrew 


less, and determined to 


lv rest 


> 


wnother road The Canadian Pa 


. : 
two lines on either side of the 


connecting at 
the Red 


Minneapolis, 


and 
of 


toba 


‘ Emerson 
River brane ies 
Mani 


running west 


and 
branches 

its main line, penetrati 

le wheat tields of Manitoba 

a third road 


nee graded paralleling 


o to the border and the river, south 
“i Trom \\ 


oe there witha branch of the North: 


innipeg to the border, con 
rm 
which was eager to reach the rich 
fields of the Northwest. 
Red River Railway also proposed 
of the C 
ec, and connect at Portage la Prairie 
Manitoba and Northwest The 


which had offered to sell 


The pro 


the branches wnad 


in 


Lhe 
an Pacifie 


province its Emerson branch, say 


that there was not business enough 


hree parallel routes, insisted upon its 
and resisted this crossing 

railroad 

The 


was 


and 


1SSS 


provinelat con 


fall of province 
ced 
the real 
put 


corporation 


.w road, but it 
Northern Pacifie 
and that Manitoba has 


into the hands of 


lif 
was 
far 


sO 
that 
re can be no doubt that Manitoba w 
the 


fie with the Saskatchewan 


1] 


Northern 
country, 
parallel the 
Canadian Pacific. But wheth 
from the Northern Pacific 

relief it thought itself refused the 
inadian, many people in Winnipeg be 


rival rail 


road and connect 


e 1ts 


very likely will main 
of the 


vill get 


uy 
n to doubt: for however eager 


1vS may be for new territory, they are 


pt to come to an understanding in order 


ON 


CANADA 


keep up profitable rate 


l went down on the southern branch 
f the Canadian Paeitie, w } 
from our border 
Itisa 
ready 


magniticent wheat 


‘ttled 


very Well Sé and s} 


th villages The whole prairie 


1 . 
Was covere@ wilh ve 


1 
and teams loaded with were 


g their way from all directions t 
There has 
issian M 


9000 of 


eievators on 


q ute an emig 


Hnhhnon 


ites to this region, said » De 
We passed near ty the ir vill 
of 


facing 


couple rTrOWS ) 


houses each 


mud between, as them 


tures Russian communes These 


ind 


ana 


peo 


re oa peculiar somewhat mvs 


sect, separate unassimilated 
ts,customs, and faith from their n¢ 


ul, industrious, and thril 


bors, but peace 


| shall 


peculiar immigration, encouraged by 


have oceasion to speak o 


governments and by private companie 
doubt of the ferti 
of Manitoba 

Assiniboin rreat heat is developed 


There can be no 


F all the prairie region and 


the summers, but cereals are liable, as 
Dakota. to be touched as in LSSS 
The 


on westward is 


bY early 


frost. O 


great drawback from Winnipe 
cold of Wi 


wore eable 


the intense nter, 


recarded not either 


but 


as ais 


or 
agreeable of econo 


The re 


aS a matter 


vion, by reason of extra expe 
|. clothing, and housing, must 


more expensive to live in th: 
Ontario 
The Manitoba is 
esting political and socia 


unlike 


province of an 


study 


very Ontario or British Columbia 


Its development has been, in freedom and 


self-help, very like one of our Western 
t Ce 


Territories, and it is like them in i 


s frec 
independent spirit It has a spirit to resist 
imposed authority We read of the 
the Hudson's 
the Northwestern Fur companies and the 


any 


conflicts between Bav and 
Selkirk settlers, who began to come in in 
1812. Gradually the vast 
Northwest had a large ni 


men,” 


territory of the 
uber of ** Tree 
independent ol any company, and 
Ot) 


of half-breed Frenchmen ier free set 


tlers sifted in. The territory was 
the had 


ties of communication with the 


remote 


from gvovernment, and no facili 


East, even 
after the union The rebellion of 1870-71 


was repeated in 1885, when Riel was called 
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om Montana to head the discon part sti l unoceupied and there are n 
' tente The settlers could not get patents thriving villages: Portage la Prairie 
for their lane ind they had many griey which the Manitoba and Northwes 
u t emanded should be Railway starts northwest, with a pop 
! ’ of rights There tion of 3000; Brandon, a busy grain n 
! s rrection, not con standing on a rise of ground 1150 
] ra ‘ yn t \ ch LDOVE ( with a population o i 
( sé ) ous sympathized and over Qu Appe lle, in the rich va 
discontent becan . violent re- the river of that name, with 700; Re: 
i » dD suppressed The the capital of the Northwest Territor 
( oO Rie some of the t’ Vast plain, with 300; Moosejoy a 
cht idvised, raised ket-town toward the western limit of 
Canada the settled country, with 600. This 
| ment iS ‘ imult, and good land, but the winters are sever 
| perais le « posit n cay Naturally « Lhe rail we sa 
t ( ! In the province of mame except a icks and cveese on 
() { 1 ¢ p ‘ 1 xy quent fresh-water ponds, and an o 
\ | shown in sional coyote and prairie-dogs. But } 
‘ cen ctio 1 federal member’ ty of large game still can be found fu 
of Parliar tin Montrea th At Stony Mountain, fifteen 
M s W ! ts s} t i no 1 of Win eo, the site of the M 
S ! 11es Before the building of toba penitentian we sawa team of} 
(‘a 1 Pae ts nmut " i ch Colonel Bedson, the suy 1 
Minnese l terests no ent, drives—fleet animals, going ea 
1 its s ern neighbors. 4 een miles an hour They were « 
| r r of " ! vith too tured only thirty-five miles north of t 
, di 1 frets under prison, where moose are abundant.  ( 
‘ \ ! ned r¢ is O onel Bedson has the only large herd 
een the federal and the pro- the practically extinct buffalo Ther 
) l en iS seen in the ibou 1 hundred of these uncouth 
} ( | | s . e natural ex pie iresqu wimals, which hay -a ral 


ith and of twenty or thirty miles over the pla 





! » iucts en so 
! etween tne 1o Mississippi and ind are itched by mounted keeps 
the Red | of the N indthe north- The vere driven in, bulls, cows 
pra S ying to rease; the calves, the day before our arrival 
no » and sou ra i ( ive, seemed odd that we could order up a het 
t he deve mpment ot maustries nd of butfalo by telephone, b it we did I 
ex mee « various sol tL crowing n ve saw the whole troop lumbering o 
i compared Vith the great east the prairie, exactly as we were fam 
St ines Not ng can stop this with them in pictures, The colonel 
‘ e and the need « it along our trying the experiment of crossing then 
vorder west of Lake Superior It vith common cattle. The result is a hal 
s already active and growing, even on breed of large size, with heavier hind 
the Pacific, between Washington Terri- quarters and less hump than the buffalo 
to 7 British Columbia. and said to be good beef. The peniten 
For these geographical reasons, and es- tiary has taken in all the convicts of the 
pe y on account of similarity of social northwest territory, and there were only 
nd political development, I was strong- sixty-five of them. The institution is a 
impressed with the notion that if the model one in its management. We were 
Canadian Pacific Railway had not been shown two separate chapels—one fon 
vhen it was, Manitoba would by Catholics and another for Protestants 
this time have gravitated to the United All along the line settlers are sifting 
States, and it would only have been a in, and there are everywhere signs of 
question of time when the remaining promoted immigration. Not only is Can 


Northwest should have fallen in The ada making every effort to fill up its 
ry well settled, and lands, but England is interested in r 
yvello vith wheat westward to Re ovina, heving itself of troublesome people. The 
experiment has been tried of bringing 


but the farms are often off from the line, 
Londoners. These barbarians 


ilway sections are for the most out East 
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ition are about as unfitted for beyond that place, we passed through 
an be. Small bodies of them considerable alkaline country li 


ng like patches ot 


StS AS Ci 
make settlements, but dried-up lakes looki 


een aided to 
ng; very iow. There was 
The vw not fertile The Canadian 


not ver neourag 
n take 


ers do pany have been making sey 


bor and thrift, and ments on the line of model 
ich prove thie contrary As soo 


populat 
land is broken up and the erm 


ivement 


inder, the 1 become 


"KS Ol 
1 blue pantaloons and red 
is body of picked men, numil 
ibout a thousand, and similar in 
is to the Guarda Civil of S 
tered through the northwest te 
are the Dominion police for kee 
n order the Ind ins, and settling dis 
between the Indians and whites 
ceants have pwers Ol police 


] 
on is aitogether 


le one for the purpose, and has 


le esp? it de corps 


Here we saw many Cree Ind 
1] 


ically a ereditable-looking race 


ind women, and picturesque in their gay 
lankets and red and yellow paint daubed 
the cin without the least attempt at 
shading or ‘tistic effect A fair was go 
ng on,ane hibition of horses, ecatt ind 


vegetable and cereal prod icts ol 


1O The vegetables were larg 

cood quality 

ylooming (Septer 

ost 

Th 

model ipport 
the old Yr Dp iffal bones and 
mer, and laborer iorns of e 
vork in the United States vhich th SW § iffalo. TI 
important colonization is that men are degraded race¢ 
inders These are settled to the arance, have good heads, high fore 
theast of Winnipeg and in southern l-favored. As to morals 


toba About 10,000 have already ire rep ited not to equal the | 


> 


over, and the movement | as The same day we reached 


1 such large proportio 


itens to depop ulate Iceland 


about 2500 feet 
rolling, and ; 


1 and intelligent material. Climate the plough Tl 


soil are so superior to that of Iceland nook” wind 
the emigrants are wellcontent. They April, sometimes in 


e good farmers, but they are not so ploughed in Januan 
nish as the Mennonites; many ofthem may be expected any time after 

itter about in the towns as laborers Ist, but frost is not so early as in eastern 
Before we reached Medicine Hat, and Canada A fine autumn is common, and 


Vou. | CVII No. 466.—48 
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At 
Medicine 
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HARPER’ 


r may continue up to 
Dunmore, the station be 
Hat, we passed a branch 
c st to the great Leth 


peaks on the horizon, 120 
s an immense fas 
Counters the ex 
nd the macnificent moun 
ines Here is the begin 
i mn f the Bla f 
‘ é ere on. tlie 


ro ! count to Ca 
cle ) Tere, et Lb ce 
i il ind of the most 


I t The town has many 
‘ } enur ( two n Ws 
und cottage We 
S e! miles it o he McCloud 
ve va \ vith wood iris, 
n heat and ils, and Le splendid 
LitTisS it ie” 4 ‘ The day Was 
the thermom r marking 70 
( evel u ! 1 COUNTY eal 
in uneerta rm owing to summer 
Bu Si years iike ISSS, are 
or all erains and vegetables A 
ircee Indians ere loafing about 
nierior savages Much better are 
ton ly qaians vho ire ettled and 
the so bevond (¢ vary, and ar¢ 
\ eared for ) i Protestant mis 
e of the India trl of Canada 
supporting | sis true of many 
Siwash and other west coast tribes, 
e by fishi At Lytton, on the 
Fraser, | saw a village of the Si 


civilized 


our dress, 


nough to live in houses, 
} 


and earn their living DY 
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working on the railway, fishing, ete 





Indians have done a cood deal of wor 
the railway, and many of them ar 
emploved on it The coast Indians 
different race from the plains Indian 
have a marked resemblance to the ¢ 
nese and Japanese. The polishe 

i! s in bl icK Slate ot the Haida 1) 


resemblance to at 


and strengthen the 


Indians crossed 


from Asia, are elated to the early « 
piers of Arizona and Mexico, and o 


not to be classed with the North A 
ean Indian The Dominion has done 
well by its Indians, of whom it has p 


kousal d 


hit of 


ims 





em 
tion of them are still fed and clothes 
the government It is doubtful if 


1ATIS vill ever | 


ind 


e Industrio 


Live Sale of 


to 








+ 0 
) 


1000 





Ind, Was S1 












is expel de i 





ite Indians 


vere vetting we 








Line Ss Here isa iarge horse and sli¢ 
rant nd a very extens ve range No 
and uuth along the foot-hills is fine @ 
ing and ranging country We ente 
mountains by the Bow River Valley, a1 
plunge at once into splendid scenery 
mountains rising on both sides in shar 
Va ed, ind fantastic peaks snow-cduste 
und in iteral openings assenibiages « 
riantsummits of rock and ice. Thechan 
from the rolling prairie was magical \t 
Mountain House the Three Sisters wei 
very impressive. Late in the afternoon 
we came to Banff 


Bantf will have a unique reputati 
I Ifa ju 


the resorts of the world 
dicious plan is formed and adhered to fo 


among 
the development of its extraordinary bea 
randeur, it will be second to fe 
A 


about it 


ties and ¢ 


In attractions considerable tract o 
reserved as a Na 
to be 
developed by some master landscape ex 


Itisint 


Ww lderness is 
tional Park, and the whole ought 


pert he power of the governme! 
and of the Canadian Pacifie Company to 
so manage its already famous curative hot 
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as to make Banff the re course depends much upon tl 
| have never seen anyt 


to compare with it for awakenin 


eood bathing pla 7 1 Surprise ana wonder, 


as WeLL aS pleasure seekers I 
This is to be done not 


ons on of Field, just beyond 


mountains, | 
bled and windowed. 
able It 


f the Bo 


come to t 
» River and in view of 


IS havigabiet 


o days 


he Rockies. the Selk 


? é ve wet 


O e keptina 
kxcitement, in a constant ex 


derand delight. I would ady 


Oo take 1t in the time 
ugh Beetho cends its 
es played continu- that the scenery 


an that ¢ 


red by the 


ble snow peaks and gr 


Glacier House is anoth 


s and advantageous s orande 
and, this region will 


I Can sper 


e highest point on the ! 
» p - 4 
Viount Steph 5296 feet above 
} 1, OZ \ 


he mountain, a bald 


inded cone, rise ~ about SUUU Teet 


than any 
mass Of roc t 


some thirteen ml 


monster lies up in the moun 
AS we moved away trol reat octopus, with many 
in was hidden by ‘he branch which we saw, oveé 
ne mountain ie striking snow cone of Sir Donal 
rapidly on the down o and a half miles from the 
away from the base, and we stood I ’ 


| 
immense in thickness and bread 


e rear platform watching the ap- seems to pour out of 
the great mass, when measurements show 


delibe rately, the vast 


Mount Stephen began to 


recession ol 


and yet the rate of twenty inches 

hours about the rate of progress 
ntervening summit in the Mer de Glace. 

lf up by a steady mo- body, higher up, is an isolated mountai 

uuld count twenty, untt of pure ice three hundred feet high anc 

icence stood revealed. It nearly a quarter of a 

transformation in a theatre, only These 
1 


lowered imstes ot 


In the midst of t} 


! 
1 
i 
mie im if 


mountains are the home « 
irtain here was mountain sheep 
The surprise was almost too much From this amphitheatre of gian 
ie nerves; the 


whole company Was 
s too much to say tl 
mountain “‘ shot up” 


snow. and olaci rs we drop OV marvellous 
re-stricken. It that LOOPS wonderful engineering, fow ap 
it rose with con parently different tracks in sight 
scious grandeur and power. The effect, 


at one 
time—down to the valley of the Lllici 
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par f ch is fertile There is a verv good country back « 
ited [arms We and south of i the way into \ 
| ¢ laKeS nd In on ler tory New Wes rn 
( 0 > iswap Lake Lwelve miles sout IS a piace of 
eS But the tray tance for fish and lumber The im 
! I) canons 1s whi ho overtlo sits banks l 
i [ ! on the dav be a e¢ and pecon eXCE 
s >! e come to the luab [is relations to Vas 
( (‘ar » cold I's rit r’é i Cad \ CLOSE | 
rit rile LDOVE This 1 ng eitvy of Seattle, having a 
al i) 
wma 
ra 
\ 
nen 
ecouve) 
is alre 
if l ‘ 
i i 
’ ! i 
e north 
Ba ss 
1 ~ 
d round he five hours’ sail to Victoria A part of the 
enti ( Is set ipart i\ mmonge bea ul vooded istal 
CS ea now etaniey nee ou n the open, we } ida view oLro 
” roved with ex native land,” and prominent in it r 
! en e charm qauimy, ¢ mud f migantic peak of Me 
i ta ssof Baker. Before we passed the islands we 
] 1 a 5 mo « Ss e ¢ ertaln d by 1rare show of nah 
1 n 1 son st ! ( hal \ scl | 0 then 1 eC pie ¢ 
| sh ss. that eks before ul come down roug 
cal t et But in the I o Stra ind pursued a shoal o 
i | i) a) | > sti ) LILIS tna locked ' 1\ The 
it Cine teran @ee¢ i must ha Det as many S hity oT t 
the top, measured fil m sters in sight spouting up slencade 
ference, and another, in ountains, lifting their huge bulk o oO 
f ntie height, over water, and d no, with their bifureate 
The ho of the Cana tails waving n the air They play | 
) anv, a de il build Out like porpoises upparently only tor 
stvle. is. 1 point of com our entertainment 
I tppo { if i ndant \ { 4, SO lONnNY isolated is the mos 
ce, not exe ed any in Eneli port of Canada The town itself 
ed b anywhere does not want solidity and wealth, but it 
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merely as the railway whi think slow It was the dry and 
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na and the East general are broken with inlets, hilly and pietu 
resources of growth resque ; there are many pretty cottages 
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to a population of over 200.00( 

mated, with its suburbs. at 250.000 \\ 
} deseribe these « 
I should need muct space to devote 
thie hnest publi t uldings and } 


ot Montre i the han 


streets in the Protestant quarte? 
the solid, tasteful, and often ele: 
residence the many churches, an 
most iInequalied possession Ol 
Mounta iS a park and resort 
one has one or the most sti Hyg 
varie rospects in thie DI Monti 
eing a} , e province of Que 
not o ince ro neial control of 
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thre me | Vy in the eity 
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here the poorer majority taxes 
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ter recelve Van ous oceasions have } 
duced something like race conflicts in 
citv. and there are prophec es of more 
rious ones in the strife for ascende 


[The seriousness of this to the minor 
lies in the fact that the French raes 


other in the } 


l re prolil in n 
Perhaps nothing will surprise the 
itor more than the persistence oT tl 
Kren type n Canada, and natura 
its acgressiveness Guaranteed their r¢ 
! laws. and lan lace, the Fren 
ive me only iiled to assimilate, but 
have had hopes—maybe still have—o 


making Canada French The 


itional” party means simply a French 


rene 


consolidation, and has no relation to the 


nationalism” of Sir John Macdonald 


So far as the Chureh and the Fren 


politicians are concerned, the effort is to 


is a political force, 


keep the French solid 





i hether the French are liberal or con 
servative, this is the underlving thought 
The province of Quebec is liberal, but the 


of a ditferent hue from that 


liberalism is 
of Ontario The French recognize the 
truth that language is so integral a part 
of a people’s growth that the individual 
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Personally he esembles that remar 
mat Und tedly Sir John ade 
dence to his knowledge of men, and 
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i To-morrow.” He is a man 
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ened was anything more than 
paign measure it mav have chilled 
rapport for the moment. but there 
literally no excitement over it, and 
opinion was general that retaliation 


transportation woutk 


1On benefit the Canad 
railways The etfect of the moment 


that importers made ltarge foreign orde 


for goods to be sent by Halifax that wou 
oLherwise have gone to United stat 
ports The fishery question 18 not o1 


1 in the Space at « 
irally Canada sees it fre 
ieW To a considerable por 
tion of the maritime provinces fishir 
means livelihood, and the view is that 
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to open our markets to the Canad 


fishermen Some, indeed, and these ar 
crenerally advocates of freer trade, thi 
that out fishermen ought to ha e 1 


right of entering the ¢ anadian harbo. 
for bait and shipment of their eateh 
and think also that Canada would derive 
n equal benefit from this: but probably 


the general feelin 


¢ is that these privy ileae 
should be compensated by a United Stat 
market The defence of the treaty in the 


United States Senate debate was not tl 


defence of the Canadian government 11 


many particulars For. instance, it Vv 


said that the ‘‘ outrages” had been dis 





owned as the acts of irresponsible men 
The Canadian defence was that the ** out 
rages’ —that is, the most conspicuous « 
them which appeared in the debate—had 
been disproved in the investigation. Sev 
eral of them, which excited indignatio1 


in the United States, were declared by a 
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ican products) of the reciprocity tre 
LN6E ndet rie in international 
had grown to $70,000,000 annual 

eouraged anv annexation sentimet! 
may have existed, aided the sche 
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ulate Canadian manufactures, and 
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We touch here not only political « 
tions active in Canada, but economic p 
lems affecting both Canada and the U1 
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thata great show of activity is made 1 


out any real progress either in wealti 
populatiol To put it in a word, the 
erals want unrestricted trade with t 
| nited States, with England or wit t 
world—preferably with the United State 
If this caused separation from Eng il 


hev would accept the consequences Wil 
composure but they vehemently der 
that they in any Way favor annexatio 
because thev desire free-trade Pointi 
to the more rapid growth of the States o 


the Union, t 


ir advantage is said to eo 
SISLiIn having Tree exchange of commod! 


ties with SIXtV millions of people, spre id 


\s a matter of fact it seems plain that 
Ontario would benefit and have a bette 
development by sharing in this large « 
culation and exchange‘ W ould the State 
of New York be injured by the prosperity 


of Ontario Is it not benefited by the 


prosperity of its other neighbor, Penn 
S\ Vatila 

Toronto represents Ontario It is its 
monetary, intellectual, educational centre 


and | may add that here, more than any 
where else in Canada, the visitor is con 
scious of the complicated energy of a ve ry 
vigorous eivilization The city itself has 
grown rapidly—an increase from 86,415 


in 1881 to probably 170,000 in 1888—and 


it is growing as rapidly as any city on th 


continent, according to the indications o 
building, manufacturing, railwav build 
ing, and the visible stir of enterprise It 


is a very handsome and agreeable city, 
ple isant, for one reason, because it covers 
a large area, and gives space for the dis 
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occupying a square—ample grounds that 
give dignity to the house of God It ex 
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inning These ire in afl il 
er ex Ur d States a are 
~ tial le ha mal rhe ) 
ire S ivers, tne Stone I re 
ited te) he Typogra eal Union, the | 
ally therhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
thie ooa-carvers, t t KK Vhts of ] iwbor 
ilaries affiliated: there is a bran of the Bro 
lieve hood of Locomotive Engineers in Cana 
on, era LV col ctors thdelegates f 
S is ill our States, held their conference in 
» not ronto last Ssummet the Amalgamatec 
ciety of Carpenters and Joiners is a Bi 
ssociation th l-quarters in Mang 
i ! ter, but it has an executive committee 
} Vale New York vith I i all the Canad 
\ unit \ erican societies Communicate 
‘ ca is ns a periodical in New Yorl | 
} ) SOC Oo Amalgamated En he Bu 
i 1a s office n Ol nm, but there 
\ f ean bran t which the 
) ( il ociet $ hn irmol j 
( nakers’ Unio s American, Db 
ed S Oo ( "2 S il loronto 
V rted by the American; so wit 
‘ plun S It ma e said genera { 
\ nd tiie ad | t cs ¢ if ul it Lilie Vl is sta 
yy the ea ther The ti organizations 
t iso takel ip \ 2 ind these all if] 
ised late with the United States. Whena Na 
ol inion aftliliates with one on 
Oot ie, the nan ( ing@ed to‘ Inter 
of To bLiona This unio and interchange draws 
le ! Line worers OT Dot tions closer towethe 
| isa Krom my best information, and not tl 
unding the denial of some politicians i 
ece « Canadian unions have love and sympathy 
s he 1 ol nd with America And this feeling 
il i mu ¢ reckoned th n peaking oO 
1 school he tendency to annexation rhe present 
al iiLY much-re pected mayo ol Toronto iS i 
Lie { trade-unionist, and has a seat in the loca 
ure ne pat iment as a conservative he was 
iltogveth once arrested for picketing, or some such 
| nade trade-unton performa ce L should not 
lson, the sav that the trades-u ys are in favor of 
it foree annexation, but they are not afraid to dis 
officers cuss it There is in Toronto a society of 
estab- a hundred young men, the greater part 
i c al of whom are of the irtisan. class, who 
ment meet to discuss questions of economy 
ind pol ind polities One of their subjects was 


Canadian independence am told that 


n The there is among a considera 


young men 


er than ble desire for independence, accompa 


nied with a determination to be on the 
r relia best terms with the United States, and 
ul I that as between a connection with Great 
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n and the United States, they would itional than 
er the latter. In my own observation is as deeply bitter as it is with 
determination to be on good terms ves are unwarrantably attributed 
the United States is general in Can is alwavs to be remembered that the o 
desire for inde pendence is not. criticises the party in power Tor 
i 


frequency of the question, ‘‘ What icy it might not essentially change 


ink of the future of Canada?” 1 y n, and the party in power al 
it is an open question. Unde designs to the opposition whi 
vy the confederation, which seems to does not entertain: as, for instances 


era creation than a growth, Works Opposition party 1s not hostile to econ 


ll, and under it Canada has stead eration because it objects to the 
risen in the consideration of the world opment” policy or to the inecreass 
din the development of the sentiment fe deral debt, nor is it for annexation 
tionality. But there are many points cause it may favor unrestricted trad 
djusted in the federal and provincial even commercial union As a gener: 
tions; more power 1S desired on one statement it may be said that the 
more local autonomy on the other. conservative party is a protection part 


federal right of disallowance of local a ‘* development” party, and leans 
islation is resisted The stated distri stronger federal rover 
on of federal money to the provinces liberal party favors 

anomaly which we could not recon cry halt to debt for the forcing of 


» publie spirit and digni opment, and is jealous of provincial rights 
s, nor recognize as a proper fune- Even the two parties are not exactly ho 
Nn of the rovernment The | t j mogeneous. There are conservatives Who 


provinees of asking aid from the ¢ would like legislative union: the liberals 
il government in emergencies, and ge f the province of Quebee are of one sort, 
it. does not cultivate self-reliance,and the liberals of the province of Ontario 

* aid by the federal govern- are of another, and there are conservative 

t.in ordertoal ay dissatisfaction. must iberals as well as radicals 


ne embarrassment. The French The interests of thre laritime 


In reg ird to laws, language, and inces are closely associated with thi 
an insoluble core in the New England; popular votes there 


irt of the confederacy, and form a com olten point d to poiilical as well as 
mass which can be wielded for political mereial union, but the co ! ling 
irposes This element, dominant » are loyal to the confederation and to B 


rovince of Quebec is aweressive bhi Ish connection Manitoba is d 
id many alarmist articles, both ‘a origin, as I pointed out, a1 
in and English periodicals, as to the It considers sharply the benefit 


¢ 


yo this 1 


o the rights of Protestant of the federal domination 


{ 
inities [lav no prese nt stress upon pression 1s that 
xpression of the belief by intel 


would vote pretty 
5 ligent div against any present proposil 
that Protestant communities miclht nnexation, but under the spur of 


time be driven to the shelter of the grievances and the impatience of a g 
leration of the United States No lower than expected there is mort 
h feeling is involved Tam annexation talk, and one newspa] 
‘ ate of mind which is town of six thousand people has 
publie notoriety; and I will add that ted it Whether that is anv more 
n equally intelligent Say that al hi ter han the same course taken 
fear is idle; that, for instance, the Fr ‘] l c newspaper recentiv under Lo¢ 
increase in Ontario means nothing, only irritation about disallowance I do no 
at the habitant ean live on the semi know As to unrestricted trade, Sir Joln 
ile Laurentian lands that others can- Thompson, the very able Minister of J 
t profitably cultivate tice in Ottawa, said in a recent speech 
In estimating the idea the Canadians that Canada could not permit her financial 
e of their future it will not do to take centre to be shifted to Washington 
rface indications. Oneecan gotoCanada her tariff to be made there: and in th 
get almost any opinion aud tend ney not only touched the heart of the diffies 
in search of. Party spirit—though of an arrangement, but spoke, I beli 


the newspapers are in every way,asarule, the prevailing sentiment of Canada. 
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pane. i lve i impuise to ( 
Lime. of nati i \ It has proa 
sort o nity h no act of Par 
could ever create But it has done 1 
than this: it has changed the relation 
England to Canada The Domin 
feil to be @ much more important pa 
the British Empire in it was ter 
io, and in England within less than 
vears there has been a revolution in c¢ 
hia With a of fast stean 
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WILLIAM M. CHASE 


WILLIAM 


io qualifying word in the title of this 


article is not here used in its generic 


and merely professional sense, as 


signi 
fying a producer of pictures, but in that 


more special and emphatic signification 


that distinguishes the kind and quality of 


an artistic talent. Of all our artists Mr. 


Chase is the most distinctively and em 


phatically a painter, marked for such 
both by his powers and by his limitations. 
His is not art of the brain 
that imagination that 


that sees and the 


so much the 
of the 


conceives as of the eve 


thinks or 


hand that records. He cares little for ab 


stract form, less for composition, and 


hardly at all for thought or story; but 
the the 


iridescence of a back or 


softness of a woman's 


fish’s 
creamy shoulder, 
the tender blue of a morning sky or the 
vivid crimson of a silken scarf—yes, or 
the red glow of a copper kettle or the va 
riegated patches of clothes hung out to dry 

these things he seizes upon and delights 
in, and renders with wonderful deftness 
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and precision. He is. as it 


derful human camera 


were, a Won 
aseeing machine 

walking up and down in the world, and 
in the humblest the finest 
discovering and fixing for us beauties we 
had else not thought of. Place him before 


a palace or a 


things as in 


market stall, in Haarlem, 

Harle m, New York, and 
he will show us that light is everywhere, 
and that nature is always infinitely inter 
esting. 
but 


Holland, or in 


His art is objective and external, 
all that he sees he can render, and he 
sees everything that has positive and inde 
pendent existence. He is a technician of 
the breed of Hals and Velasquez; a paint 
cr, in a word We have more imaginative 
artists, better draughtsmen, men of a subt- 
ler and more personal talent, but we have 
no such painter as Mr. Chase, and the 
world has to-day few better. It is in the 
hope of aiding to a W ide P appreciation of 
this fact that this article is written. 
William M Krank 


lin County, Indiana, in the year 1849. In 


Chase was born in 








) S iello Students are oiten ¢ 
il ichers nad wma a pup ol G 
) ‘ Cabanel i teil vou that it 
om Dagnan or Bastien that he lea 


hich influenced Mr. Chase was not 
Munich of Co und of Ka 
, range as mav seem to-da 
lise il embodied re olution wma 
ne he became director of the A 
m Lhe current ol oungwel thoucht i 
tYort dad alread ept far beyond 
l \ e had becorne nost as mucha 
of the past as predecessors The M 
ch hich | t oO deep in in ‘ 
iy mal ot oul Sts is the Mu 
I ch Dic ! made a protes 
ind Lieb vether outside of the scho 
e the heroe a the band of ; 
| ( ist ‘ a member scorned Pi 
a hhis OVrkKS Vilhi thie SsCcOorh oO} Ve 
oung men tor those hom they thin 


Flees Mr. ¢ ise himsell, although 


as remarkadil successtul ih Dis acaden 


ic career, and took prize attler prize an 


nedal atter medal, wa col sidered by tl 
C ys ot the schor isa somewhat at 
( il nd dana us person, and 
eC hha i i ed ) it highest o ( ( 
rads, a Tree IO, Lilie vere grea 
cauistressed Lat kould Still pre ! 
i l¢ i a mis St Lies Lo Live pot pou 


What we have to consider is not. then 


influence upon him of the academi 


theory nd practice hich Was as small 
iS POSSIDI|¢ but that of the artistic atmos 
mere and life of thie piace itse f whie 

as verv great wn influence partly rood 


ind partly bad All Munich men ar 
enthusiastic lovers of art and of the great 
old masters. There is no Salon in Mu 
nich, and little life the painters there 
are not busv discussing the last sensational 
suecess or the newest tableau & médaill 

heither are thev oce ipied with polities 
or the stave, or socel vy, or the picture 
market: when they wish to see pictures 


thev go to the galieries and study Rubens 

or Hals or Rembrandt; thev work, while 

davlight lasts, before their easels, and 

hey meet at night in some old Bavarian 

tavern to talk of their art over pipes and 
: 


beer. Theirs is almost the only true life of 


the black old town, and they see and hear 


of and care for nothing but their own art 
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heir own trade; and so they become able 


ind enthusiastic workmen, 


and acquire a 


ove of sake that 


painting for paint rs 


asts them their lifetime The galleries 


of Munich 


Vv the great 


Mass W 


contain Tew frst-c 
Itali 


naturally 


orks 


uns, and the student's 


ittention Is fixed upon the su 


preme technicians of Ho ana and KF] ill 


vhose life his own resembles, and 


constantly before him 
but it is 


The danger 


vhose works are 
His love of 
sure to be pure and intense. 
is that the 
ate into the 


art may be harrow, 
love of parnting may degener 
love of paint, that execution 
nay usurp the place of more serious qual 
ities. The Munich-trained artist is sure 


but 


form and so 


to handle his brush freely and well, 
he is a little to neglect 
lidity. and to think more of brillianey of 
the 


of the thing represented 


apt 


na 
Another 


Their ex 


representation than of essential 


ilt he has also—blackness 


clusive contemplation of the old masters 


and their isolation from the current of 


modern painting have led the artists of 


Munich to ignore the advent of light in 


the pictures of to-day but why they 
should also ignore the treasures of clear 


the 
and ney 


found in 


best works of the Dutch school, 


ness and luminosity to be 


er absent even from the sombre 
more difficult to un 


Canvases 


of Rembrandt, it is 


derstand Such, however, is the fact, and 
an abuse of bitumen and a notion that 


tone 1s ce pe naent ipon DliacKNeSS IS acon 
Viinchener 

the cl 
Munich to 


and of 


tant mark of your true 
aracteristics of 
Mr. Chase 


ho 


These, then, are 


the young which 


belonged which he was mcon 


siderable part contempt of story sub 


ject, and even of composition; true love 


of painting for its own brillianey 


Sane 


and facility of handling, with 


some neg 
lect‘of form and substance: and blackness 
of tone They mark Mr. Chase’s work of 
as they do that of 


His 


that while they have, for the most part, 


that time as strong ty 


his aqistinetioh 1s 


contemporaries 


the and re 


Mu 


vood 


retained the evil with rood 
main to-day, wherever they may be 
nich painters, he has retained the 
and dropped the evil 

His 
known through exhibition and reproduc 
The ** Court Jester,” the ‘* Turkish 
Page,” ** Ready the Ride,” 
all painted while in 
Munich, and the *‘ Portrait of Mr 


neck 


pictures of this period are well 
tion 
for and the 
a Dowager” were 
Duve 
was painted in Venice before his 
They are all 
strongly stamped with the Munich style 


but 


return to this country 


are vigorous and striking works. The 


best of them is perhaps the portrait of 


Duveneck, which is in many Ways a re 
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markavie 


work for a young man of twen 
tv-eight, good in character, strong and 
free in handling, but marred by a certain 
extra i nee in arrangement and by the 
ibuse of | ime 
In IS78 Mr. Chase was asked to take 
charge of the painting Class of the Art 
‘a ad s Le iwue, al d came back to New 
Yor or that purpose In 1879 he was 
elected a member of the Society of Ameri 
can Artists Since his return he has re 
sided constantly n New York, but has 
Sp most of his summers in travel and 
study in kK lrope 
Long before he left Munich he had be 
in the practice of making tours to other 
cities for the purpose of copying in the 
museums, and the last year of his stay 


ibroad he spent in Venice with Duveneck ; 


then he 


Madrid 


has copied Velasquez in 


and the Duteh masters in Hol 
land, and has seen Salon after Salon in 
Paris; at home he has been brought into 
conta with artists brought up in the 
schools of Paris, and has no doubt learn 
ed something from them, as they have 
earl much from him His mind and 
nis st e have broadened with his broad 
ened opportunities, and the ditference be 
tween his work of to-day and that of an 


ilmost as the difference 


And 


il exhibition of his 


earlier period is 


bet ind nicht vet it 


veen day was 


interesting, al the speci: 


held at Moore’s 


n ore ago, to see that, althou 


work Gallery a year or 
ehthe tone had 
changed, the handling was still the 


Lig 


the new 


same. 
ht and color were the very essence of 
they hardly existed in the 
old: vet all that 

s old Muni 


‘ 


the old healthy contempt of story 


wor 
was good in the work of 
i days remained Here was 
and of 
the literary side of art; here were the old 
delight in the technique of painting and 


the old 


directness and freedom of man 
ner here were even the old tricks of 
the brush—the very touch was the same. 
Onlv, where the older pictures were dark 
the newer were light The old love of 


cmkKnhHess Was Gone, and 1th its place Was 
of ] 
and with it there 


in intense love eht and color and 


open air was a vast 
lv inereased power of subtle and 


Mr. C 


\ painte r: he is 


uncon 


ventional composition hase has 


always been essentially 


now a much better painter than ever be 


fore, and a painter of pictures—not mere 
ly of studies 


Ever 


fects of his qualiti s, and as it is well that 


y man shows occasionally the de 
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a criticism should contain the truth. t] 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. s 
far as the writer can give it, let us adm 
thatnow andthen Mr Chase’s love of pa nt 
ing may lean a little too much toward t 

that 
efforts the interpretation may somew] 


love of paint in his less suecessf 
usurp the place of the thing interprete: 
Let that the qui 
susceptibility of temperament which is his 


us also admit same 
highest quality sometimes submits him 
to the inspiration of another's work rath 
to that nature. ‘* We some 
times see a Chase that’s Whistlerish ;” we 


er than of 
sometimes catch an echo of Stevens or of 
Rico. No man can be always at his best 
Mr. Chase's best 

is thorough 


iS aS original in vision 


as it in execution, and that 
being so, we can afford to neglect his sec 
ond best. 

It is this best work of Mr. Chase’s pre 
sent style that we now come to consider 


Having seen something of his develop 
which he 


reached it, let us trv to geta clearer con 


ment and of the steps by has 
ception of what that style is, and examins 
it more in detail than we have yet done 

The first characteristic of his work that 
would strike a stranger to it is probably 
its versatility and wide range of subject 
The 
served no other purpose, should be sufh 
of that. In this 
small selection from a prodigious quan 


illustrations of this article, if they 


cient to convince one 
tity of work we have portraits, landscapes, 
genre subjects, and still-life, and this va 
riety only indicates, and by no means ex 
hausts, the wide range of the available 
material from which the selection is made. 
Yet this variety limits. 
Whatever the bodily Mr 
Chase can paint, but with the eve of the 
By nature 
leaves to others the at 


has its distinct 


eye Cah see, 
imagination he does not see. 


he 


tempt to give form and substance to the 


and instinct 


figments of the brain. He is content to 
rest upon the solid earth, and finds in the 
manifold aspects of external nature mat 
ter that shall occupy a lifetime in its set 
‘Within this limit 
and with an eye trained to see 
and a hand trained to render the shifting 


ting forth. is relief 


enough,” 


many-sidedness of things, one has work 
enough cut out for one man. 

The notable characteristic of 
this work is the temper of technical ex 
executed. Its 
subjects are not more varied than are its 
of 


second 


periment in which it is 


means Oil, water-color, 


expression. 
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we can hardly } 


enough of the true criticism that heartil, 
enjoys what he is 


something he is not: 


In the house of art 


] , 
there are many 


mansions, and 


roon 
a ; : 
enough for many various talents. Ea¢ 
in its way can give us pleasure, and there 


is a very high and a very true enjoyment 

gotten from art of this objective 
an enjovment differing in kind, but 
perhaps not in degree, from that afforded 
by art 


sort 


more imaginative The executiv« 


talent, the talent of the technician, is pe 


haps in its highest forms as rare as any 
other The mission of the technician— of 
the painter par excellence 


is the high one 
of 


showing us the beauty of the common 
est and humblest objects. 


that 


He shows us 
battered tin 
and worthy of 
and that there is 
something worth noting in a rotting post 
bv the water-side or a‘* white sheet bleach 
all 


hardest to describe or to re 


rightly 
thi 
attention im 


cons cle re d. a 


pan isa beauty 


its degree 


ing on the hedge.” But of kinds of 


art this is the 
produce. The meaning of an allegory or 
the just treatment of a story the critic can 

Before the beauty of 


the sublimity of light shade he is 


expound line or 
and 
ss; but the engraver can step in to 
l, and you may measurably under- 


form from reproduction 
that is neither lite rary 





translatable 


r, and neither 
the 


indness Ol a 


ippreciate 


next exhibition where 


Mr. Cl 


inderstand more of it 


od piece ot ase Ss 


alter 


live 


vou 


would Trom 


istrat 


ood 


IONS g 
as they could 


Vapol 


, . , 
HStavloll TNLO CK 


and coior and 


alit 


ition ¢ tion ot 


und 


an give ho ho thre 
but a faint one of the 
ese, and criticism Is little 


** Mother 


i@ Main beauty 


vette 
and © 
ol 
deseribable in words and : 


How sh 


by engraving 


vou be made to fee 1. except before the pic 


} 
) 


ive itself, the beauty of two tones of 


ack, one 


upon 





the other, the charm of 


‘arnatiol 
pleasure 
One note of Vi 


this quiet harmony 


moug 
hall vou be made to 


that 


inderstand the 
wi ~ tf powell is con 


veyed by these 
br 


into 


broad, sure swee ps of the sh which cde 


for the moment the belie 


g Ho 
breadth o 
cthness 0 


Kon 


ture 


anotnel mnstance, here 1s 


foo 


hei 


pic not much avove a 


square, Of a Work out 


eCeKLV Washing it rem in 


iv, but what is left 
The form count 
the 


whole charih 


indescribable rightness ¢ 


truth 


and 1 


f 
Values, the perfect ol 


Lire 
his is enoug 


iction as it eludes analysis 


notes of color 


but 


erudes reproad 


and must be seen in the original, and be 


seen for one’s self. 
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the best things Mr. Chase has yet d 
nding and are altogether charming. Crisp 
ion objects and in un- fresh, gay, filled with light and air and 
has so happened that color and the glitter of water and dancit 
Chase has foregone of boats, or the brightness of green grass 
i in sunshine and the blue depths of shade 


upon gravel-walks, brilliant with flowers 
ble sub ind the dainty costumes of women and 


plored Amsterdam and children, they are perfection in their way 


; 


mewhat astonishing and could not be improved upon. Two 
explorations he has’ or three of‘them are civen here in such 
‘small pictures faint transcription as printer’s ink and 
veritable white paper are capable of, but the spark 
proof and the charm cannot be put upon this 

that page. 
eyes to These pictures were a surprise, but it 
iin com- would seem that there is no end to the 
hen such things possible surprises Mr. Chase carries in his 


s very door, sack, and he has lately drawn forth an 
complaining other. Within a short time some of us 

f Ameri have seen a few lovely pastels of the nude 
ve snatched female figure from his hand. The deli 
ellous little cate feeling for color and for values, the 


and away masterly handling of the material, th 
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se 


the 


were 


stutfs 
but we 


m of texture in skin or 
os we were prepared for 
quite prepared for the fine and delicate 
vine, the grace of undulating contour, 
solid constructive merit which seemed 
element Work 

brief of the 
Chase, a true artist 


In his 
ich Is a 
William M 


n painter, whose talent, 


account work 
and al 
Within certain 
ned but receding limits, is of the high 


qualitv. and of whose merits a heartier 


SLOWTOPT’S 
BY JOHN 


DON'T to 


make a confound 


want 


ed ( muy Fawkes of 
myself.” 

** But, my dear 
fellow, 


you will 


not it’s just the 


thing for you 
Think what a fig 
ure have for 
it 


a hundred 


you 
notone manin 
looks 
the devil 
and 


sO like 


arms, 


is you do—long thin legs 


yvasp waist 
‘*T don’t set up for a beauty 
‘Oh, but you are—a perfect ficure for 


If IL had 


hollow -eved 


subject those attenuated 
that 


ind eraceful pose, | shouldn't be in such 


1e 


legs and melancholy 


a funk about my own costume;” and 


Brown looked down at his well-rounded 
proportions with something like anxiet) 

‘*Oh, vour figure iseasy enough: there's 
Friar Tuck, Ben 
with ‘mountain belly and rocky 
Sir John Falstatf, Daniel 


tory with interesting 


Jonson, 
face 


His 


you know, or 
Lambert 
abounds eases of 
obesity.” 

Brown did not deign to notice this re 
mark, but went on: 


‘* Well, if don’t like the 


as Hamlet: blaek tights, pointed shoes, 


you devil, fo 


flat cap, sword; book in your hand—copy 
of Shakespeare to read quotations from 
Hamlet is easy and very effective.” 

‘But you forget, my dear man, it is 
a masquerade, not a fancy dress ball. 
Hamlet in a mask would be ludicrous.” 

‘*So he would.” Brown pondered for 
a moment; then he conceived a new idea. 
‘‘Listen to me, my boy; a suit of black, 


‘ONFESSION. 


This 


nition his brother artists have long since 


recognition were desirable 
given him, and what they think of him is 


best shown by his unanimous re-election, 
vear after year, to the presidency of the 
Society of American Artists; but the g 


p iblie Is slower of perception, and seenis 


real 


not yet to have found out that we have in 
our midst a master-painter who does well 
all that he tries to do, and some thing's as 


well as any man living. 


CONFESSION, 
LILLIE 
black 
and wristbands 
the 


kid gloves, black shirt and necktie 
everything black except 
lining of your dress-coat; make that 
crimson; and with a crush hat you would 
be a most distingué and devilish devil.” 

‘But there will 
thousand devils 


be scores of aevils, a 
if 
t the part of a devil 


W hy don't you 


. } 
Besides, one Goes i 


] 


a devil, he must ae 


ol something worse vO 
as a devil yvourself 


‘Oh, I haven't the figure There 
is no character in history Lam so fond of 
but don't Real 
ly, though, it’s a shame for that figure of 


vours to be wasted 


lorit 


I'm too stout, you see 
‘Take Mephistopheles 
then; you are sure to find a dozen Fausts 
Marguerites there to 
Lucifer, son of the morning, in a 
did 


That’s perfection.” 


and back vou 


or 
spien 
erimson and gold suit, with wines 

I happen to possess a particularly good 
pair of vainer 


than most people, 1] must admit that a 


legs, and, without being 
vision of those graceful limbs encased in 
silken tights was not displeasing to me. 
There of Paradise Lost on 
with Doré’s illustra 
tions, and if you happen to know that 


Was a copy 


my book-shelves, 
edition, you will remember what a beau 
tiful creation the artist Lu 


has made of 
cifer. We took down the book, and 
spected him with an interest neither of 
had felt 


Milton's masterpiece. 


us 


ever before in any portion of 


‘IT am afraid he is not practicable,” 
said I, after a searching examination. 

‘** Nonsense!” Brown: ‘‘ nothing 
You don't need to fol 
low this model exactly, but only in a gen 


said 


could be easier. 


eral way; and with a few changes you 


can get up a most Lucifer. 


gvorgeous 
First look at the necessary things—reduce 


him to his lowest terms, so to speak—and 
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mention 






old friends « 


VY daugcnt 


the 

















} thre eC ¢ nes vea It \ not be a cheap subject 
i, a orm a “) man ( KO said Brown not if vou « 
rs é wid ( exact properly But you don’t mind that 





: t ! th masquerade No,” said Brown, ‘Sit wouldn't 


te ‘ dl erefore eX saubly 12no l think $150 would make everyt! 





or S150 vou could shine 







1 thre itter of costumes, and I mentally ecaleulated what mv gover 
‘ rut year an or would say when he read in my a 
t vet them i thev are thre count for this months expenses ** S150 








h I 





should not dare 

























enough ne 
( t mutitis tolast mea vear. The governor was lib 
! ! i eral enough about clothes and everythii 
ever had een to a masque rade, eC lSsé but he made me keep an accurate 
t Ve { rO ent or au a record of all my expenditure S, which thie 
older tha Brown, who = vou have had a bad habit of reading over on the 
-_ vas 7 of wide experienes It first day of every month I am bound 
! ld that I sl ld h . t to justice to the governor that | 
matu eal nt eaiiow state of igno rarely made any comment on mv ac 
rat it my life thus far had been spent counts, but for this reason, perhaps, I w: 
vel ! l and proper atmosphere all the more anxious not to give him a 
of a Ne | and town, where a mas- opportunity Of course to his Purjtai 
querade ould have been as unlikely an mind a querade dress costing S150 
( tas an event ol elich worship would be utterly inexplicable: in fact 
lo explain my status in New Orleans it masqvegade dress at any price would be 
ecessarv to t Ss tistoryv to s ine I apie he had never seen one ith 
\ had sent me do amonth hi nor anything like it. How, then 






I 


previous to look after certa of his af- shotld I manage the financial part of th 









’ et tN about eotton for nis enterprise 
dl d been provided with Brown, with ever ready invention, sug 
troduction which had opened gested that I should divide the amount 
the doors ot man charming households into small parts and distribute them 
{ I may d that, having just left among my expense items ** Here, giv: 
iniversity, | s of course a prig and me a bit of paper, and we will arrange 
in egotist cewise | was an extremely systematically—nothing like system’ you 





iscept voung man: all this goes with know.” And he rapidly wrote a busi 
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: That 


lm 


only makes $130,” said 


Le 


Trv and think of some mor 


and blessed if an think of 


more 
Batl 


down for baths this month, and this 


s won't do: I already have 


idd 
ed vould give me three Dalhs a) The 


rovernor believes in to 


that 


baths not 


but 


extent Pew rent is very good, and 


so is Protestant orphan beauti 


ful! Why did I never 


But 


as\ 


nh 


think of them be 


lore there is too much 


Sameness 
those other 


Besides, I h 


+} ‘ . 
iit lil 


about items; eve one S10 


ave already give 
Stand 
you are 


Oh. ip t 
vou? 


‘Yes. of 


here is something 


and I 


better 


course ; 
But 
au 


in my 


put 


account ‘money loaned, $150,’ and 


~ 


CONFESSION. 


nderstanad 
there 


IS ho tin 


This was true 
Thursd;: 


Mor dav al 


\n hour later we had 


pis > on i\ 


now lternoo 


ad for the heimet, breastplate 


shoes and were on our W 


tailor’s for the trunks: the 


iIngNand talPwas still before us 


ailor settled the latter di 


After t 


himsetl 


fhiculty 


iking my measure for the trun 
he suggested a caudal appendag 
made from the 


Same piece of velvet 


made a velvet 


winter | 


*T never said he, 
but last made an art 
for a favorite pointer belongin 


that had lost 


It 


Was much admired | 


His th run over on 


way worked very satistactory, 


made it ou 


bit of door-mat, dved to mateh the de g 
led that trunks and tall 


1" ady on Wednesday 


next ol 


It was sett the 


should be ind ( 
bethought ourselves the difficult 


problem of wing's They ought properly 
to be | 


rade brass,” said Brown: but 


vould make a hea addit 


helmet 


hat ion to vour 


An 


ment 


brass and breastplat idea 


strikes me,” he went 


later 


them 


on, a me 


ot use real WMLids, and have 
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orilde dl Lhe vings of some large bird 
like a buzzard or albatross, you know 
| S was a ad and orig nal idea, but 
eminent 1 vood one ‘Come with me, 
iid Brown ind he led the way through 
Lonu ry of crooked streets, and finally 


ied the door of a small Shop, on which 


Hi ti) ] Synies Naturalist 
It is a curious place, that of Symes 
Around th valls were arranged glass 
cast ill of stuffed birds, reptiles, and 
Svmes himself, a snuffy old man 
In horn spectacles it at a table in the 
centre engaged in articulating the skele 





ton of astork, and about h rh Lay scattered 
fragments of the mortal frames of frogs, 
lizards, snakes, and otheranimals. Brown 
explained our errand in a few words 

What you real int,” said Symes, 

is a pair of wild turkey wings; and I 

have ot “em They are gray now, but 
thie ist be dved blue maigo biue . 

| ver thin said Brown. ‘‘I 
kre Mr. Symes would help us Wild 
turke in is country Is as big as eagie, 
wma en vou get ie wings dyed and ¢ 
them o1 ou ink you re in angel, 
How lo will it take to dye them, 
Symes 

Well, to dve the ngs and mount 
‘em properly wi | take two days. By 


W ednesday | Cah pe ip a erood ser 


viceable pair.’ 

All right said Brown, highly elated 
‘Now, Lucifer, you are provided for, and 
you will make a sensation; you certainly 
will 

[ did But I must not anticipate 

I] 

No man who has not experienced it 
can imagine the intense excitement con 
nected with one’s first appearance at a 
masquerade ball. I speak reflexively, for 


the excitement the débutant feels is quite 
ut of proportion to any he can possibly 
cause, no matter how ingenious or bizarre 
be The subject L had 


my début was probably one 


his costume may 


chosen for 


ia) Lhe st 


rongest that could be conceived, 
though one searched the whole range of 


mythology, history, imaginative litera 
ture 


that 


and tradition: look where you will, 
glowing figure in Milton’s grandest 
poem shines resplendent as a subject for 
rorgeous 


impersonation I given 


to 


} } 
haa 


free range to my faney, or rather 
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Brown's fancy, in preparing the costu 


and paraphernalia, and result e 
W he n 
various component parts came hom« 
Wednesday held a priv 
dress rehearsal, Brown and I,in my ap 
not find 
satisfaction ; and 
only saw myself at a disadvantage in 
mirror, I 


the 


exceeded our expectations. 


evening we 


ments Brown could 


words 


express his though 


was fairly dazzled by my o 
, and could not but admit t 
mighty fine.” 

a fae you'll do.” 
My tights, or fleshings, were of yello 
lk, and fitted 
armor 


brillianey 


as °° 


ws 
said Brown, *‘‘ 
Sl accurately. 
of polished 
breastplate, greaves, and buskins or shoes 
On my left arm I bore a 


Over t 


came my brass 


of brass seales. 


great round shield, which shone like the 
sun, and in my right hand a gleaming 
sword My head was encased in a iit 
tering helmet of brass, with visor down 
(making it very hot inside), while behind 


me swung my yellow velvet tail with tip 


But beyond all in effectiveness 
stood the handiwork of Hiram J. Symes 


blue 


the beautiful blue wings projecting fron 
my shoulders. This was truly the crown 
ing feature of the costume, and when | 


saw its reflection in the glass I felt, de 
spite my weight of armor, as light and 


nimble as the flying statue of the Bastile, 
which IL somewhat resembled. There was 
something grand and martial about the 
figure, and yet it was weird and unearthly; 
it seemed full of power and majesty, and 
yet to be swift and intangible; it might 
Even 
at this moment, as I write and the figure 
rises before me, I find myself again under 
the spell of that glittering presence, and 


fade and vanish before my eyes. 


giving to my words instinctively a pon 
derous and majestic flow quite different 
from my ordinary style, and in fact high 
ly repugnant to the simple taste of my 
calmer moments. 

Brown’s costume was so simple as hard 
ly to need description. 
bird owl—with great yellow glass 
eyes so contrived as to blink and roll ex- 
actly in the manner of owls: 


He was a colossal 
an 


His arms 
were of course underneath the wings, and 
therefore available for dancing, and his 
feet were cleverly made to represent the 
boughs of a tree grasped by the owl's 
great yellow claws. 


To my inexperienced 
mind this costume was simply a marvel, 
and I did not hesitate to say so. 

Brown smiled. 


‘Tt is nothing remark- 
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old and 
think I 


In fact it rather 


idbare subject, though I do 


IS 


an 
arrying it out rather well: better than 
ody else will in New Orleans, 

L got 
half price for it, because it had been 


any- 
this over from Paris: only 
n once there at the Grand Opera ball 
[ don’t dare tell you, even with that, 
ita lot it cost me. The fact is, a man 


st dismiss all thoughts of prudence 
| common-sense when it comes to mas 
rade dresses, and just sail in and make 
inmitigated fool of himself, and have 
mut wit 


vard, 


These 


h his tailor and his governor af 
That's the only way to shine : 
but I felt 
There w: 


seemed reckless words, 
truth 
oreover, down in the hidden recesses of 


ere Was in them, iS, 
y mind a special reason which made me 
solved to shine at this ball at whatever 

st, and I 
Brown that it is customary on such ocea 
be 


of it 


was comforted to learn from 
[ was certainly 


but I felt 


ons to be reckless 


rather glad 


reckless ; 
OW 

It was agreed that we should go to the 

all together, Brown calling for me with 


] 


tten ociock. 


icab at 


Finally, when evening came, I was 
dressed a full hour before Brown arrived, 
indit did not take me long to get into the 
there came a dif 


cab: but having got in, 


fieulty I had not counted on: it was im 
possible to sit down without crushing my 
Why we had not thought of this, 
and made them to fold up, I don’t know, 
ut it 


nothing for it but to sink upon my knees 


vViIngs. 
was too late now, and there was 


at Brown's feet. Brown, in fact, was not 
much better off, and had either to sit all 
askew or to perch most uncomfortably 
on the back seat to accommodate his tail 
In this unnatural attitude we 
drove through brilliantly lighted streets 
lor a 
quieter thoroughfares, and you may be 
sure we received 


feathers. 
mile or two before coming to the 


our share of attention 
from by-standers, my martial front glar 
ing from one side of the open cab, while 
Brown’s round face and great yellow eyes 
looked gravely out upon the other. 

We found a crowd of uninvited by- 
standers assembled at the Simpsons’ gate 
A murmur of ap 
laughter rose when 


to watch the arrivals. 
plause and Brown 
skipped down from his perch and sol- 
emnly waddled down the line and into 
the gate; and when I rose up and fol- 
lowed in my gorgeous panoply the ap- 
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plause was redoubled, and exclamations 
of. pe as 


this ‘ere | 


” Cn. 


“Oh, ain't he fine iw! look at 
What a 
the 
of hands, and I began to feel al 


The 


sereanihg 


man-bird !” glory, 


sparkler!” ete mingled with 


were 
clapping 


ike a hero ball 
the 


fiddles and mellow horns at the top of the 


most | 
had 


conqgwering 


already begun, and 


staircase were engaged waltz of 
Von Weber's 
I felt 
that my splendo 


upon a 
What a moment that was! 
at 


made me conspicuous; 


somewhat shy first, faneying 
but [soon found that, everybody being in 
there was no such thing as staring 
In fact 
sense of pe rsonal security cone ected with 


MiasK, 


or being stared at. there is a 


a disguise which everybody at 
[ have heard it that the 
people who are in every-day life the most 
diflident 


audacious. 


p aces 


and said 


ease : 


become at mask balls the most 
This ] can re adily believe 

said Brown, 
his left 
would Chinamen 
at dutfers ; 


ought to be ashamed of themselves, 


‘I say,” giving 
nude 


you 


me al 
tell 
and 
they 


and 


with wing, ‘didn't I 
be 


those 


there 
IMONKS ¢ Look 
| fancy they are.”’ 


[ looked, and sure enough there stood 


a row of patient-looking Chinamen flat 
tened against the wall, and in the corners 
Nobody paid 
any attention to them, and the room was 
filling with 
armed knights and courtly 


hovered several monks. 


now up splendid courtiers 


and ladies 


At 


moment my eye fell upon something I 


promenading after the dance. this 
had been looking for. 
There are two sorts of masks used at 


balls: 
is very hot and uncomfortable after you 


the ordinary pasteboard one, which 


have worn it a little, and the wire-gauze 
mask, which admits of ventilation, and is 
therefore comfortable, besides being clas 
sically regular in its features; 
doubt adds to its popularity, because peo 
ple are vain even when it comes to masks. 


which no 


Ordinarily it is quite impossible to ree- 
ognize anybody wearing a gauze mask, 
though the wearer can see perfectly from 
within. 
in which the secret may be revealed: if 
the happens, in a_half-lighted 
room, to bring his profile between you and 
the light, you will get a perfect impression 
of his features, the light shining through 


There is just one way, however, 


masker 


the gauze about them and leaving sinyply 
a black silhouette of his profile. 

I was standing in the door of the con- 
servatory watching the motley procession 
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thi any 
e capable ol 
» for 


Does a Crea 


mv con 


By the-way 


What a 


Ll mean 


fall 


m,aadellcious 


first, then faster and 


Miss S son Was a Capital dan 


»>W lL, until an awful moment 


and ha)! 


and my tail, which had been hung 


ior security broke loose, 


Varm 


rout behind like a teetotum, and got 
ed wit he legs of another dancet 


momen came down together 


ar a door, fortu 
my partner and the 


assisted out by the butier and 


so stunned 


stiff 


for myself Vas 


ident, and the weight and 


my armor such, that 


were 


without tance 


“ASSIS 


MAGAZINE 


speechiess cond 
Vhere my compa 


Was then fo 


said 
to oul 
sad TESS | 
done.” 
t 


ad tell 
it i 


Tit 
»>DOHesS are Dre 
ind ruined fine. 
and Lhel 
The n 
‘ Robinson hall 


You 


no 


a hatter. 


masteboard one 


} 
. t 
red mustache Is ¢ 


hole there’s ho 


swears awful ve 
hot 


ih a Lem perer 


use for all your 
and 


Hhithn im Lois ra 


mor perhaps Vv 


vord Loo, il 


been pl ving about like 


has 
ooking Tor vou 

Lam not afraid of him I will go 

and give him his chance.” 

* Don't, 


Think what a 


once 
my dear fellow, I beg you 
scene it would make: sim 
ply put an end to the ball, and bring both 
; into disgrace, and 


you me as we 


Even as it is, 1 am afraid I am convicted 

of falsehood for your sake; yes, I am in 

a bad scrape, unless you will help me.” 
‘Tell me how; 


st Well. Vo l see, 
Violent, 


that’s all.’ 

when Robinson was so 
couldn't be found, be 
cause you were locked in here, I skipped 


and you 

down to the gate and told the gardener to 
that had 

away in a cab.’ Then I came back and 


Say ‘the brass-angel-man gone 
pretended to join in the search, until the 
report got about that you were gone, and 
furthermore that you were an intoxicated 
stranger who had strayed in uninvited 
Nobody knows at all who you are—not a 
soul: and now there is but one thing to 
do; you must prove an alibi. I don’t see 
any other way out of it.” 


‘Provean alibi! Whatdo you mean 
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lake this pen and 
perinhning wit! 


Are you 


S dictation 


ngs 


7 Rue pE Conpe, 7% 


My bDEAR Mrs. SIMPSON,—A 


suadehl 


Lack OL rheumatism makes me a prison 


1 my room to day, and obliges me to 


rego the pleas ire of attending your ball 


a disappointment I cannot ade 
ly express. 
[ send this early, by special messen 


n order that a substitute may be 


. sd ‘ } 
ound for my place in the “cara dances 


Trusting that my absence will not mar 


ive, Lam, though in great anguish, 


‘Very sincerely yours 
‘* Now sign your name,” said Brown 
‘*No, ’'m if J 


id rheumatism in my 


Will! l never 
life: 


a note here in 


blessed 
and the au 
Mr 


Simpson's own library and on his own 


dacity of writing such 


saper is past belief; it is monumental 


‘Of course it is, and therein lies its 


just like your own 


safety paper is only plain paper, 


I will drop the note 
into the letter-box at the gate, and they 
will find it to-morrow morning, and think 


it was overlooked Meanwhile you must 


CONFESSION. 


| 
UhnOoDvD 
To-morrow th 
md 


much bette 


‘a Simipi 
out 


your own dignity and reputation too 


novpodyv vb OurselVes WI! ver qadreamt vou 


, 
vere here to-night, and the ball will go 


— —— ee i : 
on undisturbed Butif vou persist in go 


to 
tumult, for everybody th 


back the ballroom now ou 


inks Lu 


a drunken stranger, and Robin 


make a shindy, and it will end 


‘disgrace to us all—don't you see 


Remember what you owe to your host 


There was reason in what he said, and 
I felt it I 


. ’ ’ 
ilre-eater tho igh he 


was not afraid of Robinson 


was, and would 


ly have had it out with him in the 


} 


den, or anywhere out of sight; but to go 


and provoke ascene il a ballroom, where 


1 was regarded as a drunken intruder 


{ 


I should be bound 


Amoments 


was a different matte) 


out and held up toignominy 
reflection convinced me that I ought to go 
home; and Brown's expedient seemed to 
be the easiest one for explaining my ab 
awkward 


directed 


sence and anticipating 


I hurriedly 


que Ss 


tions signed and 
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the note, Brown opened the window and 


helped me out and over the fence, and I 


found myself walking down Carondelet 


Street a man It 
that 


time for reflection. 


much depressed Was a 


long and walk 


Thi and | 


> 
| rovabdly nine 


areary lay before 


had ample 


tenths of all masqueraders 


dejected and regretful after their 


vening of pleasure 1s over, but it is 


seldom one has the reason | had for re 


morse [ had spent a large sum on my 


costume, and used a shallow artifice to 


account for it 


to my kind old governor; 
I had thrown a ballroom into confusion 


by my awkwardness, and ruined the 


base 
costumes of two ladies and the nose of a 
gentleman (1 should like to pull his real 
[ had signed, seal 


written 


nose, confound him! 
falsehood, 
And, after 
Simply 
As | 


for a cab, 


ed, and delivered a 


which might be found out 


al what was 


the re ilt an 
strolled 
and 


the cud of my bitter reflections, 


evening of mortitication 


] ! » 
L 1lOOKING 


aownh the stree 
chewing 
[ was startled by a sudden burst of laugh 
ter and some remarks of a personal na 
ture coming from the corner opposite 
My eve, Bill! look at 
a-comiin W hat 


Blowed if he 


feathers on 


this ‘ere feller 
sort of a bird is he? 


ain't a brass angel with 


to him! I never see such a 
craft afore 

That's no brass; that’s gold plate I 
say, mates, let’s catch him and melt him 
down for his gold.” 

So absorbed was I in my bitter thoughts 
that I had quite forgotten the eccentric 
character of my dress, and for a moment 
| wondered whom these remarks referred 
to I was not long in doubt, for with wild 
yells of laughter the crowd of half-tipsy 
I defend 
I could, and in fact was 


sailors made a rush toward me 
ed myself as best 
getting on very well, until my unlucky 
tail became a second time the instrument 
of my fall It fell into the hands of two 
or three of the enemy, who started on a 
run down the street, and I was dragged 
along backward in the most ignominious 
the 


street soon attracted a crowd, and in two 


this pandemonium in 


helplessness 


minutes a policeman was on the spot ask 


ing what the uproar was about 


‘It’s all right, Bobby,” explained one 
of my captors, with tipsy gravity: ‘‘me 


and my mates ’ere has cotched a 


that’s all, 


prize, 
and we're a-takin’ him into port. 
He was a-sailin’ at large all by hisself, and 


so we just took him.” 
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The policeman made them relinqu 
my tail, which they did very reluctant 
hen he asked version of thi 


and my 


fair. I was almost speechless with ra 
but explained that I had attac 
while on home from a ball 


all I 


quietly; I would not prosecute the s 


been 
my way 
asked was to be allowed to go 
ors. 

said the « 
‘**T suppose you have your masqui 


‘That sounds reasonable,” 
ficer 
ade license in your pocket ?” 

I had not; I 
such a thing. 

‘That's bad. Iam afraid I must ta 
you to the station, then: anybody wa 


had never even heard 


ing in the street in disguise must ha 
a special license from the Mayor. | 
sorry, but that’s the law, and you'll ha 
to come.” 

Resistance was useless, of course, and s 
was bribery: 
about. So 


there were too many peopl 
we proceeded to the nearest 
police-station, escorted by about seventy 

five men and boys, including the tipsy 
sailors, who enlivened the journey wit 
I must draw a veil over the details 
of that night and the following morning 


song. 


Il was not made to sleep in a cell, but 
passed a bad night on a sofa in the inspect 

or’s room: anybody who has ever seen 
armor can fancy what it would be to sleep 
in. In the morning I was brought into 
the court-room for examination, in com 

pany with a disreputable crowd of tramps, 
drunkards, and petty offenders. Proba 

bly no prisoner in modern times has ever 
made so imposing a display in the dock as 
I made on that occasion; my wings were 
broken and rumpled, it is true, but the 
splendor of my yellow silk and brass hel- 
met and armor was undimmed; and I was 
received with vociferous applause by the 
spectators, while even the judge and offi 

cers greeted me with a smile. 
I gave a false name and address, and be 


Of course 


ing evidently not a burglar or malefactor, 
I was released on payment of a trifiing 
fine, and to my great relief departed in a 
close cab without being obliged to raise 
my visor: it was easy enough, after we 
drove away, to give the cabman my cor 
rect My physical and mental 
weariness after the horrors of that night 
were excessive, and my joy at getting 


add ress. 


safely back into my snug apartments may 
I hastened to remove my 
obnoxious splendors and creep into bed; 
then I rang for my coffee. 


be imagined. 
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““BLOWED IF HE 


‘‘Tf anybody calls to-day, William, say 
that I am better, but still confined to my 
ed.” 

‘“Yes, sir; very well, sir. <A gentle 
man did eall an hour ago, and left this 
eard, sir.”’ 

Picture my consternation when he 
handed me the card of Mr. Simpson, on 
the back of which I read, in what seemed 
to me letters of fire: 

‘*Your note came only this morning, 
and I hastened to inquire after you. I 


am glad your rheumatism is so much bet 

ter that vou were able to 7o toa ball last 
night; but were you not imprudent to 
stay so very late ? 


Frid ty mo) ni 17, 9.50 ” 


“William, what did the gentleman 
say ?” 


‘He first axed me if he could see you, 


sir; 


and he seemed surprised when I said 
out: and then he said, Was 
you ill? and I said, No, sir, but you was 


you was 


gone to a ball last night, and was not 
back yet, sir.” 
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AIN'T A 


CONFESSION 


c; ? 7 


I tat 


BRASS ANGEL!” 


‘*Did he ask what my costume was?” 
‘Yes, sir; and I told him you was a 
hangel.”’ 


There was a steamer sailing for St. 
Louis that day, and I was a passenger; 
but before the plank was pulled in, copies 
of the various evening newspapers came 
on board, and I found in each a highly 
colored account of the pursuit and cap 
ture of a gilded Lucifer, his appearance in 
court, which must certainly have 
put an end to any doubts the Simpsons 


etc., 


may have had as to my manner of pass 
ing the previous night. A whole year 
has elapsed since then, and I have never 
heard one word from them until yester 
day, when a heavy envelope with a great 
wax crest brought me the wedding cards 
of Miss Lucey Simpson and Brown, the 
owl, and I may also say the marplot, of 
that painful evening. My noble old goy 
ernor has never said one word about the 
$150 (I have what 
thought), Magazine 
will time my 
fession. 


often wondered 
this 


fi rst 


he 
from 


for the 


and he 
receive con 
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RT 


\ THEN we read that on the other side 
ot the oce: 


an, in the 


places W hich 


west 
half 
fi rest 


of 
a cen 


the 


nited States. 


tury aco were primeval or stony 


have 

Low 
astonishment. 
thing 


desert become within two decades 


splendid ns, we Can 
And 
place 
Vienna 


last 


secareely cont 


the 
our 


ain 
our still same 

taken 
New 
he 


R 
vlhg 


of all 


has before own 
eyes, for , Which has 


twenty 


arisen 
and 
admira 


within t five years, 
the 


be 


whose Strasse arouses 
tion strane 


of 


‘rs, may no less re 
garded 


as one the 


wonders of civiliza 
tion 


Ky 


tury 


en in the of the 
this capital consisted of 
built the 


surrounded by 


middle present cen 
a somewhat 
the Mid 
and forti 
and separated from the suburbs 


tches ol 


large 
dle 


ficat 


town, 
\ge 


Ons 


in style of 


moats 


by stre open country Bevond 


and chestnut 
reached 


Vays on the 


lay beautiful meadows ave 
nues, which were by a numbe 
of arched gate bridges 


Lo 
fa 
But 


stone 
which the 
the ramparts 


fthe V 


crossed 
with 


resort o 


moats, and which, 
formed the 


lennes¢ 


gether 


vorite public. 


ERA-HOUSE. 


VIENNA. 

VON ZELAT 
these 1 their 

extension 


latter, witl broad high walls, 
all of 
Consequently, 
from the 


rendered the town im 
pe ssible 


as the immigra 


tion Austrian provinces to thi 
metropolis was constantly increasing and 
its commercial life the pre 
Franz Josef I. determined 


He further 


developing, 


3 


sent Emperor 


to have them 


pulled down. 


allowed that the wide open — which 


formed the 
interior 


ring, and which divided t 

the the aladiie 
should, according to a certain fixed plan, 
be used for public and private buildings 
Thus in an incredibly 
the Ringstrasse, which now encloses the 
whole of the old town 
monumental 


of town from 


arose short time 
circle 
belt of 
by a 


in a glitte: 
buildings 
beautiful 
tastefully arranged gardens and pleasure 
crounds, 
W ith the 

By 


ing and 
whieh, series of streets 


and palatial residences, unites it 
suburbs into one 


this 


grand whole 
transformation 
Vienna 


the ancient 
character 
peared, 


nl 


of 
and only 
still 


The 


has almost disap 


a few isolated spots re 


nd one its 


remarkable 
picture which the 


histori- 


capital 


cal past. 
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presents is so utterly changed and 


ernized that those who have not 


seen 


x twenty-five vears would searcely 


it 

1 past times the tower of St. Ste phe ns 
the Dan 
formed the chief beauties of “1ty 
be added the Ring 
In 
neral plan the Ringstrasse resembles the 
Created at the time 

en in France, under the third empire, 
Mr. Haussmann lavished all imaginable 
ixury on the embellishment of the resi 
dence of Napoleon IIT., it is easy to con 


iedral and beautiful blue 
he « 
these 


must now 


isse as one of its richest jewels ts 


vuulevards of Paris. 


PLAN OF THE 


ceive that the boulevards should in many 


respects have been taken as a pattern. 
The Ringstrasse, however, when fully ac 
complished, will surpass the model after 
which it was fashioned. Itis distinguished 
from the boulevards not only by its great 
er breadth, but also by a far greater num 
artistic buildings. The only defi 


is the want of the ri 


ber of 


in 
the avenue trees, the cultivation of which 


ciency ‘th foliage 
has not vet been sufficiently studied and 
understood. 

Let us 
little more 


look at the Ringstrasse a 
In order to 


I invite the reader, by the help of the 


now 


} 1 
ciosely, do SO 
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illustrations, to accompany me in 
tour round the « We wll 


marks the 


a snort 


Ah 1 be 


fin With 


the Opernring, which 


‘re the town be 


the 


he 


extension oOo van 


at the same time t commencement 
ostrasse 

Here stands the splendid Opera-house, 
which was built in the years 1860 to 1868 by 
Professors Vanderniill and Sieardsbureg 
The chief facade faces the Ringstrasse, 
with the beautiful baleony leading from 
the boxes, which is so much admired, and 
which on warm summer evenings is so ac 
ceptable as a cooling promenade during 


the intervals between the acts The im- 


RINGSTRASSE 


perial court has separate entrances on the 
side wing of the building to the saloons 
and boxes reserved for its use. It would 
far to describe the interior of 
this vasttheatre. All the fine arts 
tecture, painting, and 


lead us too 
archi 
sculpture — have 
worked together to produce a grand build 
ing. Indeed it is difficult to know which 
to admire the most, the great hall for the 
audience, with its tasteful decorations in 
white, gold, and red, or the imposing ves 
tibule, 

The of the largest 
and most admirably arranged of any on 


with its broad staircase. 


stage, which is one 


the Continent, is also well worth seeing. 
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The space beneath it contains the 


} me 
chanical arrangements for submersion 
There is a steam-engine here which dur 
ing the evening performance presses the 
water into the reservoirs on the roof and 
By these 
means, on the one hand, the public is al 


WW ay s olfered 


into all the gallery passages. 


a refreshing draught, and, 
on the other, sufficient precautions can be 
taken of fire Besides this 

the of the Theatre 


hh ide such eare necessary the 


In case sinee 


burning Ring has 
iron cur 
tain which sé parates the stage from the 
audience is let down twice every evening; 
and at 
ridors, 


every exit, as well as in the cor 


there are oil lamps and candles 
of danger A steam-en 
rine, which IS placed in the cellars, pro 


vides in 


In case 


second 


summer for the ventilation and 
winter for the warming by means of 
heated air. 

The 


florins 


whole million 
ves of the two ar 
chiteets who designed it and who brought 
the One 
J crief at a 
sinking of the foundation, and the other 
died, soon after, 


building cost SIX 


and also the lis 


VOrk 


almost to its perfection 


of them himself, throug) 


shot 
from mortification at the 
unjust criticisms of the Viennese papers. 
Nevertheless the 


Opera house is now 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AND KARNTHNERSTRASSE, 


looked upon as one of the 
ments of the city. 

Opposite the Opera stands a gigantic 
group of buildings, the Heinrichshof, a1 
edifice with three large courts, which fronts 
on four streets, and the pillars of which 
are ornamented with beautiful 
on a gold ground, the work of Rahl, the 
painter. This house is let in flats to pri 
vate families. 


greatest orna 


fresec eS 


East of the Opera-house and of the 
Heinrichshof is the Kirnthnerring:; and 
between this and the Opernring runs the 
Kiirnthnerstrasse, one of the busiest com 
mercial streets. This street connects the 
centre of the town, the Stephanplatz, 
with the Wieden suburb, which lies on 
the opposite side of the little river Wien. 
The Wieden is reached by the Elisabeth 
briicke, a bridge adorned with marble 
statues of Austrian dukes, generals, citi 
zens, and artists 


The Kiirnthnerstrasse possesses no prom 
inent buildings, with the exception of th 
Grand Hotel and the Hotel Impérial, which 
was once a palace of the Duke of Wiir 


temberg. 


Nevertheless, the side next to 
the Opera is one of the busiest parts of 
the whole Ring Here in the afternoon 
hours of spring and autumn is the favor 
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omenade of the upper ten, and, in 


vening, of the demi-monde. Elegant 
s draw the attention of the passers-by, 
especially the tastefully arranged bou 
ts and fragrant flower baskets which 
display their beauty. Pretty girls, 
the great 
erican sewing-machine depots. 


+ 


may be seen at work in 


In the Canovagasse, next to the Impe 
Hotel, is the legation of the United 
tes, Which in past years offered to the 
ericans who In every season lived in 
na a place of assembly for pleasant 
ial intercourse. 


\t the end of the Kiirntl herring, and 


vard the river Wien, is a wide square, 


adorned by 
Field-Marshal Prince 
nberg, who in the battle of 
vear 1813 took such a glo 
us part in the victory over Napoleon | 

ind the 


centre of which is the 
Ze statue of 


i ochwarzt 
pzig,in the 


monument a bridge leads over 


river, and on the other side is discern 
the Sehwarzenbere Summer Palace, 
1 its beautiful garden terraces, and a 
intain full 
eTrres 
The 
Kiirnthnerring 
the 


ib of the Viennese nobility. 


whose waters rise thirty 
high 

Schwarzenbergplatz 
the 


the 


the 
Kolowratring 
the 
The com 


divides 
from 
latter is Adelseasino, 


any which here assembles is so exclu 
sive that it is quite impossible for any 
gentleman of common descent, and even 
noblemen who have not sprung from an 


old race, to obtain admittance. But apart 
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from their club the high nobilitv associ 
ate only with their equals, and as a rule 
attend only 


the balls and soirées of the 


Whilst dis 


archdukes and ambassadors 
tinguished 


and St 


foreigners in Paris, London. 
Petersburg are most politely r 
ceived in the highe st circles, the Vir hnnese 
nobleman assumes a reserved air to 
them 


ward 
Now let us return to the Ringstrasse 
In the centre is a |} 
rlace 


road, well paved ear 


drive, on one side an avenue for 
foot-passengers, and on the 
of ‘** Rotten Row” 


tween avenues 


other a kind 
Be 
foot paths 


for equestrians 
the 


these 


and 
runs another less 
The pavements 


famed for their excellence 


well paved carriage 


drive of Vienna are 
» and consist of 
squares of granite, every piece of which 
cost th » corporation almost half a florin 

At the end of the Kolowratring 
right, lies the Stadtpark, 


the whole 


to the 
which oce pies 
of one side of the adjoining 
Parkring, and opposite are the building 
the Horticultural 
This, with its immense 
vatories, 1s for balls, 
all kinds of exhibitions Of these none 
have proved such a great suecess as the 
cookery exhibition, for the happy people 
of the city attach as much importance to 


and elegant 


Society. 


garden of 
conser 
used also 


and 


good cuisine as to the originality of their 
dance music. In few towns are the eafés 
and restaurants so much frequented, from 
early morning until after the close of the 
theatre, as in Vienna. And still the Vi 


SCH W ARZENBERGPLATZ, 
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uh| whey 


THE CURSALON, 


the 
His meals consist 


ennese is, in the Parisian sense of 


word, no true epicure 
of fewer dishes, and are perhaps less dain 
tily prepared, than those of the Parisian, 

t he 


of his national dishes, 


eats decidedly more, especially 
Wiener Schnitzel 
Backhendeln 


he can 


(baked veal eutlets) and 


(baked chickens), of which con 


Their 


many at 


incredibly large quantities 
the 


restaurants, thea 


sume 
love of out-door life, and 
tractions of the cafés, 
tres, and other places of amusement, are 
the means of lessening their love of that 
which the English and 


domestic comfort 
Americans so highly prize finds, 
furniture in their homes, 


Only 


indeed, artistic 
] 


but it can lay no claim to comfort 


the few allow themselves luxury in their 


houses, and that only within the last few 


RADETZKY BRIDGE 


‘i passa fascaida gta 


AND THE FRANZ JOSEF 


“et 


THE STADTPARK 


As a rule, ten, twenty, even fifty 
families dwell together in one of these 
great barrack-like houses, and this pre 
cludes the possibility of true home-lik 


years 


comfort 
Opposite the Horticultural Society's 
building, in the Stadtpark, is the Cur 
salon, a showy erection of Italian Renais 
sance; in its centre is a spacious saloon 


in which the winter military concerts ar 


held, and where the music-loving public 


the strains of their fa 
Of the two sa 


loons which are contiguous to this, one 


assemble to hear 


vorite Strauss orchestra. 


serves as a coffee hall, and the other for 
the the for 
which 

The 


as one 


serving of mineral waters 
Austria is famous. 
Stadtpark is rightly looked upon 


of the ornaments of the city. The 


BARRACKS 
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nds, designed by the artist Selleny, 
tastefully laid out in English style, 
the whole effect is pleasing and grace 

Under the terrace of the Cursalon 
rilliant flower beds and bright green 
s-piots; near by, the pretty lake, over 
ch the swan and many a rare bright 
| de gracefully. 


o Here too are shady 
‘s and groups of trees and rare exotic 
nts. Art, too, has here a home, for near 
shades of the le trees where the 
of forth their 
cious notes stands the marble monu 
ballad 


DY the calm smooth lake the nymph 


afy 
the 


sters vrove pour 


nt of Sehubert, the composer, 
the Danube looks thoughtfully down. 


In this poetical neighborhood it seems 


THE 


rather out of place to find the bust of Dr. 
Jelinka, a worthy but rather common- 
place ex-Mayor of the town. 

The Stadtpark is much frequented in 
the early morning hours, especially by 
such as need the mineral waters, and by 


} 
the 


children, who may be seen romping 
about in the grounds reserved for their 
Still the greater part 
of the public do not come until the after 
noon, when they drink their coffee, and 
then wend their way to the seats in the 
avenues, there to quiz the passers-by in 


especial delectation. 


such 


also be 
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a manner that some parts of these 


grounds have been SUN led Léisteralleen 


(avenues of scandal ve 

On the side of the Parkring, rendered 
SO Charming by its beautiful houses, may 
pal of the Archduke 
William, General Inspector of the Artil 
Master of the 


seen the ace 


lery, and Grand German 
Order 

In the Stubenring the private buildings 
cease entirely - and now to our left, tow 
ard the interior of the town, stands the 
fortress-like edifice the Franz Josef Bar 
racks, with its great drill-yard adjoining 
the street. On the other lies the 
Austrian Museum of Art and Industry, 


an elegant building, which forms a sin 


side 


STOCK-EXCHANGE. 


gular contrast to the heavy-looking bar- 


racks. Its exterior is beautifully adorned 
by sgraffiti frescoes and majolica medal 
lions of celebrated artists and masters, and 
the interior throughout is richly and taste 
fully decorated. The permanent exhibi- 
tion of objects of art and industry forms 
one of the sights of the town, and also 
exercises a very beneficial influence over 
Austrian art industries. 

The barracks opposite (which building 
the corporation has repeatedly endeavored 
to do away with) were constructed a few 
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ars after the revolution of 1848 as a 
of those powerful fortifications whose 
bject is to protect the interior of the city. 
The court yard is overlooked by two tow 

ers, which correspond with the other de 
The drilling of the 
recruits in spring and autumn always at- 
tracts a number of spectators. 


irt 


ences of the town. 


The end of the Stubenrine borders on 
the Danube Canal, which is here crossed 
by a large chain-bridge, the Aspernbriicke. 
tlere 
ind autumn is displayed a Corso of ele 
gant equipages driving toward the Prater, 
the Bois de 


the horse 


on the fine bright days of spring 


Boulogne of Vienna, where 
races are held. The interest in 
these races has of late years penetrated 
every class of society. 

We come now to the Franz Josef Quay, 
which runs along the Danube Canal, and 
where several bridges are seen; in 
process of building is to be named after 
the Stephanie. This 
canal discharges itself into the Danube, 
and can be navigated only by tiny steam- 


boats 


one 


Crown - Princess 


The Franz Josef Quay and its sur- 
roundings are the chief centres of com- 
merce, and are for the most part inhabit 
Along the Dan- 
ube the quay is planted with trees, and 
the pleasure-grounds provide a favorite 


promenade for the inhabitants of the neigh- 


ed by Jewish merchants. 


l 


NIVERSITY 


borhood, as well as for soldiers and nu 
merous nursery-maids, who bring their 
little charges to breathe the fresh air here. 
By the handsome iron Augarten Bridge 
we leave the Danube, pass the Rudolph 
Barracks, and leaving it on one side, turn 
once more into the real Ringstrasse, here 
called the Schottenring. To this part the 


Stock-Exchange gives quite a peculiar 
stamp and life. 


Whilst the stretch from 
the Opernring to the Parkring is devoted 
almost exclusively to promenaders and 
loungers, the at the very 
first glance gives one the impression of 


Schottenring 
being a business quarter. Although many 
splendid edifices may here be seen, the 
people who enliven the street do not ap 
pear to take any notice of their elegant 
surroundings, and 
one thing 


have thought but for 
business. Paying their hom 
‘*Time is money,” they 
may be seen hurrying to and from the 
stately exchange, 


age to the maxim 


walls 
lost 
The great crash of 1873, which reduced 
thousands to beggary, did not occur here, 
but in an improvised building which has 
since been pulled down. Since that time 
the rage for speculation which had seized 
all classes of society has considerably 
abated ; but there may still be found 
many private individuals, both men and 
women, who speculate on change, hoping 


within whose 


millions are won and as quickly 
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Here 


entrance one may see 


thereby to make heir fortunes 


under Lhe 1M pos ne 


them met together, amongst a multitude 


ers and agen iwalting Inanxlous 
ons of the 


proper 


next 


SINess 


IS trans 


loon near the vesti 


ruished for the ele 


splendor of its decorations 


ifternoon and evening exchange 


in and in front of a café which 





THE 
lies opposite; here and inthe halls of the 


exchange many lively scenes take place, 
to which certain stale jokes of the regular 
One prac 


Tippen, the 


frequenters often contribute. 
j ealled 


knocking off and erushing of 


tical joke is the so 
the chim 
ney-pot hat of some unfortunate wight, 
which often gives rise to an unpleasant 
scene 


to the 
the 


Close 


} 


spot where 


late Hoétel Austria is the 
Ring Theatre stood It 
lay on the same side as the provisional 
hundred 
steps divide the spots on which have taken 


exchange, and searcely two 
place within ten years the two most un- 
the 
trace of both these buildings has now dis 
In the place of the exchange 
private house, and in 


that of the Ring Theatre an edifice built 


fortunate events of town. Every 


appeared 


stands a stately 


rOWN-HALI 
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and endowed by the Emperor, and 
dedicated to purpos 
The dwellings in this handsome ehur 


him charitable 
like edifice are let to private families, ar 
the revenue from the rents is devoted 
the humane purposes for which it 

built. The surviving relatives of tho 
who perished at the burning of the Rin 
Theatre have, through the contributio: 
for their assistance which poured in fro: 
all parts of the civilized world, and mo. 


(RATHHAUS 


especially from the United States, been 
richly provided for. 

To continue our wanderings, we now 
come to the Votivkirche—a church sit 
uated in a great open space leading out 
of the Ringstrasse. It stands in an el- 
evated position on a terraced founda- 
tion which greatly enhances the archi 
tectural effect of the building. It is 
the work of the architect Heinrich von 
Ferstel, erected in the form of a cross, in 
the noblest Gothie style. The front is 
formed of two slender spires and a splen 
did facade and portals, which are deco 
rated to such a degree with sculptures 
and ornaments that the whole produces 
the etfect of stone lace-work. 

The unsuccessful attempt on the life of 
the Emperor Franz Josef gave rise to 
the building of this votive monument, 
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THE PARLIAMENT (REICHSRATH) HOUSE 


vhich was initiated by the Archduke Fer 
nand Max, the late Emperor of Mexico. 

The square in which the church lies is 

also named after him—Maximilianplatz. 

In the street which leads past the church 

the Universitiitsstrasse—was set up the 
first public electric-light in Vienna. The 
splendid cafés which are here to be found 
are lit up inside by glow-lamps, whilst on 
the outside large bow-lamps illuminate 
the streets. 

The Franzensring follows close on the 
Schottenring. Here stands the new Uni 
versity. The chief facade forms in the 
centre a fine portico, ornamented with 
statues, and reached by means of two 





HOFBURG 


broad flights of steps. The building is 
erected in Italian Renaissance style, and 
contains, besides the lecture halls, a num- 
ber of other halls for examinations, and 
spacious rooms for museums and collec 
tions In the side wing is the library, 
which contains 500,000 volumes, together 
with a reading room with 400 seats, and 
lit up by electric-light. This University 
is attended by students of all the nation- 
alities of the empire, as well as by many 
from foreign countries. Amongst the lat 
ter are always to be found a considerable 
number of medical students from the 
United States, attracted by the well 


grounded fame of the medical faculty, 
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THE 


which reckons amongst its professors phy- 


sicilans and surgeons of the highest rank. 


Opport mites 


are here also found for the 


study of jurisprudence and philosophy ; 
whilst the priests’ college in the inner city 
provides for the students of Roman Cath 
The 
from the University, has 
vays been the Latin Quarter of Vienna. 
Here the 


d yell 


, ’ 
oliec theology suburb Josefstadt, 


situated not far 


«tl 
students find cheap and quiet 
ings and good restaurants, in which 
in the noon and evening hours one may 


hear conversations in almost 


every lan 
guage of the globe 


Lea\ 


to one 


ing the University, 
of the 
Here 


, Stands the 


we now come 
most beautiful parts of Vi 
Ring 
w court theatre, and 
whose 


enna on one side of the 


strasse¢ he 


on the other a limits are 
imposing front of the Rath 
Town-hall the often 


been deseribed by travellers as one of the 


park, 


fixed by the 


haus whole has 


most magnificent pictures of which any 
citvofE W hilst the Town 
theatre face the park, the 


irope can boast 
ha and the 
great q iadrangle the 
side front of the University, to the left that 
of the House of Parliament (Reichsrath). 

Kirst of all let little before 
the Rathhaus, in is the dwelling 

‘the Mayor, and where the bureaux of 


closes to the right 


us tarry a 
which 


the whole municipal administration are 
to be found. The 
the Italian of the fourteenth 
tury, rectangular 154 
metres long and 124 broad. The centre 
of the great front of the building stands 
out with its arched terraces from the rest 


buildings, erected in 


style cen 


form a bloek of 


IMPERIAI 
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MUSEUMS 


of 


tower 


the facade. 


In the middle is a 


clock ; and 


high 


With a on its highest 
pinnacle 


Mann 


weathercock 


Stands the 


SO iLiserner 
halberdier with a 
hand. Under the 
tower is a large reception room, reached 
through the 


which leads to the banqueting 


called 
(ron Mian), a 


in his 


vestibule by the splendid 
Staircase 
halls. 
The prevailing style is the Gothic; the 
exterior adorned 


is by sculptures, the 


most striking of which is a bass-relief, 
over the principal entrance, of the pre 
sent monarch. The figures in sandstone 
along the cornice of the first story repre 
sent branches of industry or characters 
out of the earlier military history of the 
city The architect who constructed this 
work is Heinrich Schmidt, the builder of 
the Cathedral, an authority of the highest 
rank in the Gothie style. The corner 
stone of the building was laid iu 1873, in 
the presence of the Emperor and the no 
bility, to celebrate for the second time the 
centenary commemoration of the deliv 
erance of Vienna from the Turks. 

Opposite the Town-hall lies the new 
Hofburg Theatre. Up to the present 
time dramatic performances have taken 
place in the little theatre within the pal 
ace. The new one is a splendid stone 
building, executed by Hasenauer 
from the plans of the famous deceased 
architect Gottfried Semper. 


» 
aaron 


The exterior gives a pleasing impres- 


sion—of dazzling white stone through- 
and ornamented by window pil- 


lars of veined marble. The first sculp 


out, 
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of Vienna have taken their share in’ Greece, and has even built the University 
statuary embellishments. The mag- in Athens itself. 
ent sculpture above the principal en The pediment of the portico is to be 
ce is the work of Rudolf Weyr. In adorned by a beautiful group of statues 
new half-windows lying below stand by the seulptor Hellmer, which has for 
busts of Calderon, Shakespeare, and its subject ** The dispensing of the Consti 
iere; Schiller, Goethe, Lessing; and tution to the peoples of Austria by the 
\ustrian dramatic poets Halm, Grill Emperor Franz Josef.” Passing through 
er, and Debbel. In the corners of the vestibule one arrives at the peristyle, 
ese windows are placed the chief char- an imposing hall supported by Corinthian 
ers out of the dramas of these poets; pillars thirty feet high. To the right is 
ist the statues in the niches represent the Peers’ Chamber, or House of Lords 
ose passions and feelings which find tothe left, the Chamber of Deputies; both 
<pression on the stage. of these rooms stand out from the exterior 
The architecture of the Parliament as independent parts of the building. Thi 
House is so purely Greek that were it not corners are ornamented by bronze quadri 
the neighborhood of the Town-hall, gas; and forthe rest, by bass-reliefs repre 
th all its Gothie style of the Middle senting allegories of the different minis 
\ves, one could tries Those parts 
most on behold which unite the 
¢ it imagine principal build 
me's self trans Y ings consist of 
orted to ancient 4 only one story, in 
\thensor Corinth. ages which are the bu 
rhe architect, : ie. Gee reaux, and the au 
Hansen, a Dane iin ® j og dience-rooms of 
by birth, has had J4\s*> ee the presidents and 
repeated opportu e4 eZ, ministers, The ar 
nities of studying aS C a bee og rangements of the 
Hellenic style in Se SRP = ae ee whole are exceed 


i 


‘ , 
e.. Nb «ia 


MARIA THERESA MONUMENT. 
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comfortabl The 


ng of the 


’ ‘ ¢ D 
announces that Pariiatr 


(Opposite the Cr 


nent is open 


irts of Justicé in edi 


ee executed inn Cre 


Wilemans es thie 


> 
rman Rena ssance DY 


Volksgarten These 


peaut il rounds are the property of 
the « mitia open to the publie, 
wid in spring and summer provide one 
of the most ¢ rant places of amusement 
of the town Concerts by military 
bands are given every evening in the 
bi intly illuminated music hall: and 
twice each week Edward Strauss, the 

Schone Ed is he is ealled, with his 


vorld-f imed orche stra, 1s 


wont to delight 
The Volksga 2 


this music-loving per 


ple 


ten forms a ti 


ingle between the Fran 
zensring and the Burering The latter 
with which we will conclude our tour, 
leads through grounds belonging exclu 


SlVely to the mperial court lo the richt 
hes the larg external 


ed toward the Ringst 


B ircpiatz, bound 


bv a @ilded iron 


asse 


railing, on both sides of wl 


are en 
trances for foot-passengers, whilst in the 
middle of the mighty court gate, in imita 
tion of the Propylaa of Athens, is opened 
a passace for carriages The creat open 


space to the right is filled up by the two 


Line 


court Line 


Historical 
ral History 


cupolas and idorned by 


Museum of 
other that of Natu 
Both are high 


statues from the 


MmuUSeLUMs 


Art 


one 
and the 


crowned by 


hands of the chief 


The 


sculptors of Vienna 


fresco paintings of the interior were 












THE 


BY 


ORIGIN 


NORMAN 


OF 





J 


THE STONES THAT FALL FROM HEAVEN 
‘INCE the very commencement of hu 

kK.) man history, from time to time falls 

of bodies on to the earth from eternal 


The ancients 
There IS lit 


sp ice h ive been chronicled 


naturally worshipped them 


tle doubt that the Cybele of the Phoeni 
cians and the “* great’ Diana of the EK phe 
sians were both, not statues made by man, 
but ones that had been seen to fall from 
he i I 

\ ( >n rs p the se stones now: 
but th are still held precious, and as 
the ul ot exactiy like anything of the 
earth ¢ thy, they have a Spe ial name 


1en they fall under such 
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LOCKYER, 











intrusted to the artists Makart and C 


on, both of whom died before the con 


tion of the work under their directi 
In the centre of the grounds, bet 

the two buildings, is the monument 
the Empress Maria Theresa. This m 


nificent work the e 
brated sculptor Caspar Zumbusch, a 
Alois Loeher assisted 
The figure of the 


rounded by four statues of her most d 


was designed by 


in its productio 
gsreat Empress is su 


tinguished generals, and by those of son 
of the most prominent men of her da 
The monument is placed exactly opposi 
the palace gate 

Through this gate one sees the Burg 
platz, with the the lef 
and the imperial private gardens on t 


Volksgarten on 


right. A section of infantry keeps guard 
before both the inner and outer pala 
gates, and presents arms al the approac! 
of any member of the imperial house. 

Since the completion of the many splen 
did buildings above described, the Emp 
ror has begun the erection of a new im 
perial palace, the two wings of which, to 
vether with the garden, will stretch out 
as far as the Ringstrasse 

We find ourselves again at the Opern 
set out. But be 
fore we arrive at the Opera we halt befor 
open with tastefully 
crrounds, in the eentre of 


ring, from which we 


an laid-out 
which is the 
statue of Schiller, while in the background 
stands the Academy of Art, with its school 
for painters, sculptors, and architects. 


space 
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conditions that they can be picked up and 
examined, are called meteorites. 

We can best study the differences in 
their structure by preparing a polished 
section. In some cases this has a distinet 
ly metallic look; if we examine it, we find 
that a very exquisite crystalline system 
has been revealed by a particular process 
We find, in fact, a metallic fragment com 
posed almost entirely of iron, but with 
a certain amount of nickel alloyed with it. 

In other specimens the characteristic is 
that the metal, instead of being continu 


ous as in those just referred to, appears to 


have existed once as a paste, and to have 
included fragments of 


stony matter, so 
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gviow of meteor 
») Pass al 1 the tube is heated. 
Spectroscope 


the lens on the slit plate of a 


Experiments upon t 


nad 


that in the section, instead of getting the 
all along, we 


We 


pure metallic lustre 
get it 


metal to metal plus stone 


only 
here and there. pass from 

In yet other specimens we find another 
generic case represented, in which the 
stone is the main point and the metal the 
exception, the metal appearing as exces 
sively small granules, or chondrodites, as 
thev are called; so that in the final term 
of the series we come to almost pure stone, 
with no iron to speak of. 

These fragments 
metal or 
have been seen to fall with terrific com- 
motions of the atmosphere; with brilliant, 
; with noise like 
They have buried themselves 
in the ground by the great velocity of 
their fall, and they have been observed to 
be hot long after the 
Supposing such bodies as these passing 
invisibly through the cold vistas of space 
toward the earth; and then entering the 
earth’s atmosphere, 


meteorites—these 


whether consisting of stone, 


nay, dazzling appearances 
thunder. 


reaching earth. 


what sort of effects 


are we toexpect? They enter, as we shall 
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> electric current 1s 


hrown by means of 


see presently, very rapidly into the earth’s 
atmosphere, which, as it is a mixture of 
gases, consists of 


molecules with a cer 


tain distance, a very small distance of 


course, between each; and the lempera 


ture and pressure of the atmosphere de 
pend upon the movements of these mole 
cules, and the frequency and force with 
which they hit or collide with each 
other 

When we come to consider the average 
velocity of movement of the air molecules 
we find that the big molecule, the meteor 
the earth about 
The result is that there 
tremendous crowding of air. so to 
front of Vast 


pressure and therefore a high temperature 


ite, is travelling toward 
fifty times faster. 
is a 
meteorite, a 


speak, in the 


brought about by its passage. There isa 
partial vacuum behind, which subsequent 
ly has to be filled up by the transit of the 
molecules round the meteorite itself from 
the front part to the back. 

We have therefore conditions for pro 
ducing most violent action 


upon the me 


teorite, both by pressure and temperature ; 








NEW 


it may be crush pressure to 


may be melted by 


which it is subjected; it 


ilation of 
We 


rande scence and 


the heat produced DY the cire 


the next, 


molecules ! r past it 


therefore, have 


explosion, and we have the alr mole 


from front to rear, 


noise of a thun 


tthe 
LLLOSL Lilie 


to the sudden luminosity 


is observed that there 


erence bet tne in 


yeen 


‘appearances ol these 


‘nerally recognized that 
{ 


ie heat and friction t 


irface Is € xposed ; but 


s it that the difference between 


and outside 
The 


ire 1s practical 


is limited 
that 
ly high enough to 
and that 
it after it 


cases represent 


almost 


Supposition 1s the 


* metal or stone 


the sur 


the meteorite as W see 


en does not in all 
‘face exposed to the air during the 
vhole of the flight, but 


The meteorite may have 


sul 
that *) represents 
the last surlace 
been bigger before it en 


twenty times 


tered our atmosphere, but part may have 


Nig. 2. 
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off as tallow 


there 1S 


been melted would De 
that finally little vis 
conduction effect toward the interior 


very 


I have said that the main difference: 
tween the specimens of these bodies w] 
have been collected is that some of t 
are mainly iron, some of them are ma 
stone, and that there is a passage betw: 
these two conditions represented by 
n which we have a paste of iron ine 
ing stony fragments. In all we may h: 
form In the ‘‘iro 


we deal chiefly with nickel-iron, copy: 


carbon In some 


and manganese In ‘‘stones” we de 
chiefly with combinations of magnesiut 
and One of t 


ron, Oxygen, SLLICON, 


most usual substances is called olivin: 
and sometimes the olivine is in a slight 
changed form, in which the quantity « 
iron is increased, and we get bronzit 


Nickel-iron, manganese, and other su 
stances are also found in the stones. 

The nickel-iron is an alloy or compow 
special to meteorites, and the irons ar 
chiefly composed of it. 
which I] 
metallic 


The tracery to 
have referred, observed on the 
heated 
discovered by Widmanstaetten. 


acids, wa 
The fig 


surface with 








wal 
‘wll a 
Mil 


wt 


? 


: 


a a 


Experiments upon the vapors of meteorites produced by the heat of the oxy-coal-gas flame. 
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on of nserted in such a tube as that 
lame , n Fic. 1, which is placed in f 
phosphide of iron : ¢ pectroscope so that a spectroscopic ree 
schreibersite, with whicl f the luminosity may be secured 
VS associated, he tube is at the same time attached to 
resium in meteoric S Ll Spl o ; ti in this wayva 
Supposi 


pace, We 


practi 


; 


all 


+ + 


nomena are presented by mete ne be evidence the Commence 


ean handle and exper f trum 


tem sting’ one. 


on they are exposed to 


hich or low. such 


produced. wi ‘an be examined in this way 
‘at many investigations does not give olf a sufficient quan 


made, and one method of hydrogen to allow the hvdrogen 
has been that which ca » trum, hen the feeble electric current 
rated bv ; Ul uc! ‘ I made to travel alo o | 
the tig and made, beautifully visible 


ible with a icun r text If the temperature of 


scopie work 1 udied chief- ticles is kept sufficiently low. 


‘ 
s the quality of the lig! ‘mit ) tically the spectrum of hydrogen a 


ninous vapor, or absorbed by tl t is a demonstration of the very well 
hen light from a hotter source pass known fact that with those bodies gener 
ough it. Each vapor has its special ally acknowledged to enter into the com 
im of lines or flutings or bands at position of meteorites hydrogen is al 

one temperature ‘here are bright associated 


f the vapor 1S dark if If unde r these same ec 


‘ 
ire absorbing, and their position in perature is increased, t] 


spectrum may roughly be defined by bon begins to be visible, indic 


rr: if at one end of the spectrum associated with the hydrogen 

he red, at the other end the vi some compound or compounds of e 
orange, yellow, green, and it in the meteorite which require a 

y the central portion. In the e: temperature to bring them out, but 
t solid bodies and dense vapo1 ve come out when that } igher temper 


mtinual giving out of color f n iusemploved. The carbonaceous str 
yiet a so-called continuous 


p Cc or some meteorites has alre ady be 
n in which neither lines nor bands’ termined on other ground: 

flutings appear If we carry the heating a little further 
‘inally it may be stated generally that still, and instead of leaving the particles 


«1 vapor which has its spectrum rich in relatively cold and dark while the cur 


itings is colder than one which has its rent is passing we apply a higher tem- 
ectrum rich in linés. That, then, must perature outside the tube by means of the 
iffice for our spectroscopic stock in trade; Bunsen burner, then we get the luminous 
»w the spectroscope can be utilized in vapors of some constituents of the met 

study of meteoric dust comes next orite added to the spectra of hydroge nand 
\ small portion of any particular me- carbon 


eorite, or still better, some dust or filings, W hat luminous vapors do we get first, 


Vou. LXXVIII.—No. 466.—52 





(one 


int 


uced 


ron meteor 
port on ota met 
in impure ¢ DOT) 
I tl ‘arbon 
photog iphea with 


meteorites In ac 


ot the stor 


alter its s 
studied has been 


Lhis way ae l per pole ren 
constant aS an iron pole, pretty 
particles of various stone meteorites 


been inserted into the lower one, and 


added result has been recorded. Furt 

composite photographs of the Spectra 

many meteorites have been obtained 

Half a dozen different stony meteorit 
f 


5 have een » iccesslvVely rendered lhc 
Lempera descent Dy their insertion mto the lows 
spectrum pole during the exposure of a single pl 
gh its per tographie plate 
extremely It is pretty obvious that if we can 
important re detailed 


nformation on such points 


] 
) 
l 


meteorites in these, and provided there are meteor 


sid- in space at the temperatures at whic 
are able to determine their spectra in 
laboratory, such data should be fund 
mental for the inquiry we are enteri 


upon, for at present we know of no reaso 
why the spectra of meteorites should di 
according to the locality where t 
rendered incandescent. 
Ide ntity of On igin of Meteorites, Lu 
us Meteors, and Falling- Stars 
nately for science, in the case of 


many of the meteorites so carefully pre 
served in our museums which have bee 
seen to fall we possess full accounts o 
the accompanying phenomena and etfe 
These comprise the most vivid lum 
NOsity, visible and audible explosions, In 
SOTHeC Cases heard ove r thousands of square 


miles of country, and at times a long train 
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By observations it has also been 
eft 


eteor path, 
luminous wl 


ect V 
fall of a meteorite 


1 shooting-star begir 


ve have 


st comple 


powertul oul 


} R 
bers of Veteo fe 
Atmosphere d 


+ . 
Sbla 


f falling 
1¢ roug 
eorites 

atmospnere 

hours Dr. Selhmid 
observations made 
years, found that the 


ol iminotl 


ssor H 


ited that. 


the numl 
the whole 
10.000 


over earth 
times aS many 


greater han 


st 
which are an g could be sé 
of stones and irons "e ly we gather that 
ul luminous meteors fall upon our 
of which in a dark ele 


substances 


iich = daily, each 
the well 


us with 
a shooting-sta 


] vey y by 


HO \ 


ind—aré actu: those wl 
would 


been observed present 
r argument whi phenomenon of 
l ! Th Ss number, 
the total 
atmosphere 


spectrum of t ‘ 
he presents 
sible to the 


les that seen i I “e} 
has been meteorites that 


in both 


that the 


resem| 
reference enter 

because many entirely iny 
naked eye are often seen in telescopes 
ilated that the number of 
would 


to which 
e If the factors 
s are meteoric dust, low pressure 


lectric currents, the resulting phe- 


present 

and 
ble « it has been ecale 
mena should not be dissimilar. meteorites, if these were included, 
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would experience a differe; 


e side would be DOMmMDa 





humiber Of meteorites 
former ¢ while in the | 
ward hail only would be al 
Che point to which tl 
anv moment 
Lhe earths wa) 
rememvering 
ilurailyv 2 
ie daytime 
whether such met 
fave ¢ mnsidered 


same direction o1 
adirection, can be determined 
itions on the eartl 
2 Into account the ape 
mm round the Vay at d fferent times of the year 
to the hands on to the position of a place on the 
a circular ward or bacKWard hemisphere at ditt 
times of the day 


The meteors or falli o-stars which 


thus encountered coming from no 1 
ticular direct are called sporadi¢ 
teors 

Conclusion that thre Parts oT Ss 
through wh ch the Barth passes ni? 
full of them If we consider on \ 
meteorites visible ie naked ey 


sporadic meteors * falling-stars, and 


arance we further assume that their absolute 
eteor locity in space is eq ial to that of con 
SE) moving in parabolic orbits, Professor 
ior A. Newton has shown that the aver 
freest number of meteorites in that part of spac 
which the earth traverses is, in each vi 
ume equal to the earth, about 30,000. TI 
We gives usasa result in round numbers t 
dering that the meteorites are distributed each 23 
tem miles away from its neighbors 
Are they equally distributed ?—Su 
. 


meteors which are observed from time t 
ere, time are, aS we have seen, called sporad ( 
luminous meteors; but in addition to these, whi 
‘our alr we may reckon to see every night, there 
f interest are at certain times of the year very wel 
on of the known falls—so well known that we ear 
$s movement in this particular con- say at once that on the llth of next Au 
these t itic bodies are gust and on about the 13th or 14th of ne 
in November more falling-stars will be seen 


rth, but moving than are ordinarily visible 


ind Here again we shall be able, by a study 


4 i 


of the position and lie of the earth in he: 

but orbit, to determine from what part ol 

them: Space these regular meteors, these more 

separ ited numerous swarms, come Suppose, fo. 

les to the direction instance, that on one part of the earth’s 


is travelling at the orbit there is a stream of meteorites plun 
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wn nearly vertically 


ath in 


ine ¢ 
num 


rreatest 


vould tne 
son its exterior atmosphere on t 


ere above the plane of the eclip 


while the other hemisphere 


le time, 


’ } 
Y sheitered, So ha ne direction 


fall would be capable of demonstra 


i consideration of the e 


ind the relation its 


ie OF Lhe ecliptic 


scussing these star showers we may 
the 


to Whiat has since been Call 


itlv confine our attention In 


istance 


uvm.” meteorites, which 


rved for a considerable time, as 
the 
howeve 


see, Just before beMi inning 


e present century r, the sub 
ivested with a new interest, be 


i the Nove th 


1799, the great Humboldt, who was 


month of mber, in 


velling in South America, saw an 


us quantity ol shootine-stars coy 


ie sky, and the same thing struck 


ich Struck € very body since 


has 
len we get this inordinate fall of 
n any particular part of the earth, 
int of the sky from which they fall 
vend upon the relation of the swarm 
e earth’s orbit and the position of the 
at the time 
Vhat Humboldt noted 
imerous the falling-stars might be 
particular moment, 
r direction they 


r the apparent lengths of their paths, 


was that. how 


ny or in what 


appeare d. or what 


streaks produced backward found a 


mmon meeting-point, since called the 


unt point. These Ing iiries have been 
} 
I 


ine on 1ien, and something over 


since 


indred well-marked radiant points 


which on different nights 


Known, at 


t have, as it 


for all 


e year we were, a 
the 


epoch. 


com 


starting-point luminous 


ors observed at each These 


Humboldt’s 
were inquired into, 


itions of modern ob 


ations, Soto speak 
lin 1833, on the same day of the same 
ionth on which Humboldt had made his 


‘vation in 1799, the same phenomena 


again seen It be added that 


may 
ictly on the same day in 1866 there 


recurrence of the same thing, and 


the 
will h ippen 


ve can safely prophesy that 
1899 the same thing 


This idea of periodicity rave rise 


on same 


1V in 
= iin. 
Lo 


so great an interest in this question 


that an inquiry was set afoot as to wheth 


er falls had been seen before at previous 


CK 
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ervals of thirty-three years, or whi 
L new thing seen first by H ! 
This table, from ; 


SHOWS What the res 


records Was 


There is a 
month from the 
planation ol 


that t 


sidere 


this d 
mem pere d 
the 


ar The rec 


LW n 


Koning’ of 


spends upon the tropical 


of meteorites tra 


lar relation to the 


these meteorites Ww 
ittle account of the precession of the ¢ 


the ea 


as Sslig 


noxes ort le tropica year 
them 
that the at 
Inere 


take the meteorites finds 
Further, it has 
of the 


the longitude of the node 


been shown 


traction outer planets 


ses 
by nearly 
‘ee during each revolution 
The one great jump in t 
to the alteration of the cal 
a difference 
between the old and n¢ 


fessor Ac 


complete demons 


] 
was aue 
as there was of twelve 


Pro 


veh a 


ree 


cOnLne 


ams and overs have o 


tration thattrom the year 


902 a swarm oO 
countered by the eart! 


thereabouts in the 


The ob 


years or same 


part of the orbit round the sun. 


servations ite that these bodies cross 


NaI? 


the plane of the ecliptic, and in that part 
of it t the e 


November in her annual 


rough which irth passes 1n 


journey 


in fact, are moving round the sun, as 


le 1 
earth herself is, butin an orbit slightly 


. . . . ; ‘ 
clined to the plane ol the earth s orbit. 


Did the Sé 
the System ? 


Swarms always belong to 


Must we assume that the 








very 


out 


de 


the 
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| other 


been 


have filehed many mil 


come 
ari 


the 


as 


sun 


is com 


swarm 


teorites 


irance ol 


of the 


app 


is that 
ilar 


meteors 


"nN iS Cail 


_ and many others, do 
the sun n closed or 


ne appearances 


irms 1S so complete 


Statements be 


may 
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With regard to the November sy 


is known that a thousand millions o 
of 


its orbit have been pierced by th 


its successive passages throu t 


oh its 
Kach time the earth 
ons of the 
swarm and used 
g é and yet the 
seem 
Lhe number 
} 


he distances |! 


ous 
et wer 
at no 


iovement 


onn 


than half o 


more 


in lred million I 


teorites: along thin 
long and an inch in sect 
) 


1 ‘ 
oOo rrotessor wN¢é 


meteorites 


Veteor 


Solar Syste 


Swarms whi hl 


Time 


wre 


the 


(‘omets 
entered 
other 
KO vledge we 
ton, Adams,and Schiaparelli chiefly 
ed 


OvDSE 


it SONNE 


These swarms are comets 


owe to the labors of 


DY conside rations rendered possi! 


rvations of the conditions under wh 


the shootine-stars were observed in 


particuiar part ort 


of 
time, and 


he sky, in a particul 
part the earth’s orbit, at a particular 


from a particular point of the 


earth’s surface—we can understand at once 


. . 17 
it became finally possible to dete 
7 I 


nine the orbit of the swarm. 


Now a 
‘ 


with a period of 


comet had been seen n 1865 
revolution of so 


many 

‘s, and an orbit conditioned in a cer 
tain manner W hen 
compl ted by Schiaparelli for the Nove 
ne 


\ thus determined was nearly id: 


investigations were 


ber found that the orbit of 


arm, 


low 
‘al Wil 


determined for the comet of 1865 


i 


h that which had been previon 


We may assume from the work which 
has already been done that a comet is the 
W hether that 
end or at the begin 
line to which refer 
not very 
there we shall 


denser part of the swarm. 
denser part is at the 
ot 


peen 


ning the long ence 


has made it does much 


matter, but where that is, 


have the appearance of a comet presented 
that being so, we are 


to us in the heavens; 


able to apply everything that we have 
learned about comets to the movements of 
meteorites in the solar system, while in the 
stars we were 


case of meteors and falling 
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to what took pl ice In tT 
re 


dk n 


comets with 


ere ve ser 


many 


e several the same 


[f one dense portion breaks up, we 


do iplie or treble comets 


ets get nearer to the Sun tive y 
The re may be Collisio is and 


loteorites give on Vapor. The spee 
jic and telescopic appearance of a 


from the sun and 
ditferent. [t 
Huggins in tne 


a Vay 
are 
Ur 


1866 and 1867 that 


very 
com 
when they 
tne 
a line identical in posi 
at wave-length 
has already 
of m« 
At that time the 


* a mass Ol 


were 
ivaway trom 


| chiefly of 


ine 


the sun etrum 


DUO. LO 


bee nh 1 ide 
‘Lrum teorites a 
come! 
something 
with j ist 
ng bright in 
e phenomena of comets 


escope w t as amattet 


to 


Way or other with the produ 


sho 
dd many of them 


seem be 


some 


} 


f luminous envelopes Generally, 


t. the nucleus of a comet is more or 


ounded with nearly spheric 


aien 


Lhe rances called 


times appea 


s are seen,and these are connect 


he true condensed mass of meteor 


Lhe come 


vhich forms the centre of 


oks as 1f these were shells or jets of 


volatilized out from the t 
of 


and 


meteor 


sequence an increase of 


rature, in conse quence 


which will 
from the 


it has 


ous condition of space, 


ie gas to gel stone 


away 


‘rapidly. Or, again, been sug 


Meee 
that they represent teorie whirls, 


Irie 


iced by 


brightness being prod 


However this may be, it 


is 


these phenomena are prod iced 


some action which increases the tem 


of 


1@ result otf 


iLure the meteorites, and that 


part 
that action is the produe 


n of an immense mass of gas and vapor 


vas and vapor are instantly reper lled 


some force, about which at present we 


ow very little, in a direction away from 
so that whenever we see a comet's 
that the 

is toward the sun, and the 


right ang 


sun, 
we al know 
of it 


self lies nearly 


Vavs 


tail 
{ les to the 


al 


direction of movement of the meteorites. 


Dr. Bredechin has recently pointed out 


iat in those comets with multiple tails 
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the 


meteorites, 


oe different curvatures 
riven out by 


rie 


ed most violently and radial 


ast curved tall, the 


to heavier gwase 
ails are in all prot 
posed F 


In great part 


and their lig] 


gases 
partly auroral in ¢ 

The 
approached are similar to those observed 
in the Veteoric Dust is 


ising Le 


Spectra of Comets as the Sun is 
Laboratory mhen 


‘ved at i 


nee 


ipe to one which we Canho 


» tube, 


in the clow tube 
he 


Si) 
» 


DOL 1 
But 
the st 


sub 
tie nearer 
near, there 
to that 


‘xperimental tube at the 


not too Is a considera 


4 similar observed 


Sec ond Stag 


ie spectrum of carbon produced 


compo ind OL carbon or othe 


mm cases out 
. et t » t] 
comet gets near the §s 


to the earth for us to have a good look 


the spectrum is a spectrum of car 


On, 
in Many eases modified by absorption 
Manganese is the next substance wl 

s its record in the 


spectroscope 


conditions brought about in 


Lite 


W hich in 
the 


our nave we 


} , 
Lo sun Similiar to those 


the 


were very 


observed electric are, 


in 


corded observations of thi 


that we were dealing with a considerable 
and 
the tele 


ppearance 


number of lines of iron, ma 


We see 


scope that a comet puts on thea 


ranese, 


othe substances. in 


ot a Ce ntral nucieus with surrounding en 


velopes or jets, so that we must under 


stand that in the spectroscope the spec 
t ' the 


trum ol nucieus is seen distinet Trom 


jets, 


upon 


the of the envelopes and 


pecause the 


spectrum 
former is made to fall 
the 


and the latter upon another 


slit of the spec troscope 


one part of | 


When a comet approaches very near to 
1 ic 


flutings of 


sun we get addition to the usual 


in 


earbon, bright lines and indi 


cations of absorption, especially in the 
spectrum of the nucleus, so that, in addi 
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os of « n as VIS he gave five on his map; and Ty 
ive § ) he, whose work was done be ore th 
iu nt red, Lio} I the telescope, although he 
nolice any bodies which we now 
\ Wenow 1 la is firmly convinced t 
\\ ive n is iminosity which ‘ 
M Way was something « 
i ( Line rial re} { 1 ILS nature I yh Lhe ‘ 
cone » It, that nagined it to b it he eal 
) t suns a ea sence, a so of fire-mis ) 
co t ugh re wihel } S time n the yea L572 
‘ Line 14 ! star appeared, he supposed it to be 
ideravdil 1orc neration ot this ¢ 
t " if Cor le) fluid (railieo is able to sho 
( eo! es ata Ml v-W LV Live et real sub 
t moving Tycho, was o1 an appearance 
¢ nto the e) mous numbers or st S Ly c 
| l , t ean sch Tit dal ra Lhe SLATS ol S| 
! attra composed can indeed be seen ! 
on Spec im Snail Optical powel 
> no In Vas ho i 1612 1 lew veal 
tne ntrodu¢ rh ¢ Lhe teliesco 
l l t Lre t ere bod fot the tirst real ¢ I ition OT a bod 
such a spee ve now call a nebula Che first ol 
vy acomet belonging tion we owe to Simon Marius, who 
il Ss gre itest distance that some of the bodies visible 1 
inswer to that ques escope exactly resembled the ap 
e thousands of such produced by the flame of a eand 
em nebula through horn. It as not till it 
ive 589) we have the nebula in Orion was discov: 
comet of 1886, and though now to the trained eye it 
ine pectrum of nebula easily visibie, so that 1t seems rather 
1 certain catalogue derful that it was not discovered b« 
or ie il ¢ etly the In 1714, in England, attention bega 
SO from this ob paid to these bodies, but it was not 
ild seem extremely the time of Sir William Herschel th 
ha comet enters our most mag! en veliations were 
t tin pie ex He was construct very 
i \ il ii ‘ met rites te LeSCOPes, by means of whieh ©) 
we through which the which appear to the eye as exces 
passing at time be- dim, or objects entirely invisible 
in S attraction r the at naked eye, may be brought into ful 
he members of the solar _ bility In this way Sir William He 
itely became a member convinced himself of the existence 
t n we see the ap- true nebulous fluid differing from st: 
call a nebula in space, After not only Sir William Hers 
spec but his son, Sir John Herschel, had 


system, the cumulated vast stores of facts, Lord Ros 


warm took up the story, and made a telesc 
very much more powerful than any wh 


n all had been employed by the Herschels. His 


parts of telescope has a light rrasping power con 


imerous- pared with the eye of 130,000. The ch 


very different need here refer is the idea that in a grea 


from the so-ca led 


} . 1 
f 


sly ob- result of Lord Rosse’s work to which 


xed stars many bodies which had been classed as 


, W hen nebulze this enormous increase of optical 


rs, that power suggested that we were only deal 
t A 


ivs,ofwhich ing with very distant clusters of stars. 
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MAGNESIUM 


COMET AT APHELION 


NEBULA 
HOT CARBON 


COMET AT MEAN DISTANCE 


Map showing 


nvarovell 
> 
Lord Rosse econeern 
ister ot stars the resoivability of 


that \ \ the , intenable W ¢ 


from that time thi: Line 


Oul Kell 


Lord Ross » 


he appearance eame from 


re Inasses OF gas 

\nother explanation o 
Is spectro s or ie has already 
planetary i we l ne spectrum of mi 


some ve find a very brigcht fluting 


‘atus, refrangible edge absolutely 


line tion of the green line 
spectrum hn comets the same line appears not 


uned from ; ar Further work on case of the line of nitro 

nebulae showed him, however, that but absolutely it not only 

e spectroscope was doing its level best, tind another line of magnesium 

id th il the cause, the anomaly, Was re ible h the plane tary neouloa 

v that the nebula gave out monochro Lhe spectrum of Magnesium Hurn 

oht, while stars gave out light of the Bunsen burner can be photographed 
a line having the exact wave-length of a 


| colors 
In some eases another line was seen, line also seen in the nebula of Orion, so 
easily proved to be due to hydrogen, and that there is a considerable amount of cu 
in another planetary nebula other observ mulative evidence that magnesium is the 
ers have since shown that there is an true origin of this spectrum, the luminos 
other hydrogen line visible ity being produced by meteorites, the chief 
It became Dr. Huggins’s duty to tind constituent of which is a compound of 
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inl { ‘ ‘4a Ol ana 
ro 
We are therefore istitied, until some 
rete M planation has been o en. in hold 
! Line f that nebula ke comets, con 
Sto eteorites, and that the are neither 
ver tant clusters OT stars nor masses 
fo 
I Ss of Veb a The various con 
ecte nebulosities stret ne n narvel 
OuUS im eations aiong the heavens here 
! ere ind those of irregular form 
i“ e great neb Lor On ! present 
»>uS ( st condait n of true nebula, the 
iSS ( Sir W im Hersch termed 
! vy irnebp t Thanks tot ie progress 
rT ce These can ho ( strated not 
| i Ss oO ! 1 tua photo 
Sir W n Hers d out 
i is POSS rie nost 
0 ‘ is ( | ( t Traore 
‘ | ¢ re the heavens 
! r of cea pHular neb 
i 1 rlo rightening 
re i 1 ce t a ‘ eases there is 
‘ i tT ‘ | | ere ia con 
©) the centre sur 
oO ) i} othe 
1 ~ neo?) i qa more 
ed ! stea 2) na 
mba 1 ss 1 ( Sa 
 ¢ i ( ( side. 
i ( VA ul 1 ese viobuiar nebdu 
en esembtit Ss seen acomel 
t i distance tro esi hilie 
spec no ec ral pon isin 
orret ut ( S i1dentr "aSSING 
4 e giovular rie a ini Om the 
il 1 wut ! ( | ive a nebulous 
stat t ria term, Hersche ndicated 
wnothe eneral group, that of e ¢ pti 
é bia ih, imstead Of dealing l 
phere ve re " rresence of hgures 
ro ng more and more attenuated, until 
{ i¢ torr in almost near ellips¢ 
His inquiri ilso made Is acquainted 
\ another extremely interesting Torm 
I) Ss istead of bt nebulous star su 
ounded Dy a haze ehavea obe equal 
\ iminated from centre to cireumfet 


| se have een caiied pianetary 
r researe es besides those of Sil 
m Hersehe chiefly those of Lord 
ive made us acquainted with other 
I) ese nstead of spherical o1 
il OULLINeS, We get Heures more or 
ral,and somewhat irregulal Qt 
iin, put on the appearance of rings 
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Origin of the Luminosity of Nebu 
( ollisions How can we explain Lhe 


With wl 


know about spectrum analvsis let 


minosity of the nebula 


to think that out In discussing the 


tral effects produced by a low temper 
reference is often made in books to 
is seen in the case of a red-hot poker 
we look at the spectrum of a red-hot ye 
ve see the red of the spectrum, the 
ange, vellow, and green: and if the pe 
we see the blue adds 


a continuous spectrum 


f 


edo not get in the nebula, sot 


the idea that the stones are red-hot 


the poker, must be given up The ste 
must then be heated some other wa 
hat other i ely 
Imagine a sma number of meteor 
open spac ( ©) ntilueneed } 
} \ } 1 ad by « 
| ‘ ‘ 4 
others attractions, o1 nihuenced b 


would be eold and i 
, 

ble. and space may be fu 

Ile podies 

} 


and these motions will not always 


wWongse parallel paths iInaer hese Cor 


suppose some Of them are voimng d th 


vavs. violent collisions are bound to 


eu We can determine the temperat 
that W 1 bye produced by these CoLllusio1 
ta hg into consideration ther veloeiti 
and the speene he ils, ele of ther Kno 


If thie 


a second, whieh is the 


meteorite is going thirty n 


average veloc 
in the case of those we generally ha 
the opportunity of studying, we sha 
get 2,700,000" C. as the result of a ex 
lision, so that there is no lack of heat « 
of enerey If these meteorites are e 


Stantiyv, 


perature, driven into vapor or gas, W 


Shall get a gaseous spectrum, so that w 


should expect to get a spectrum of brig! 
hes 
f 


OSs 


substances that we know to be volatiliz 


bie al iow temperatures, hecause the TOS 


feeble collisions will alwavs be by far th 


most humerous 


We may imagine, say, a million colli 


sions going on 
conditions 


temperature 


in consequence of that high ten 


Further. We should expect to oe 


fully represented the spectrum 0 





+ 


under low temperature 


a thousand producing higher 


It is very possible that we 
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CONTIN 
HOT CARBON 


MANGANESE 


SODIUM (GREEN),, 
LIMERICK METEOR 
RESULT, 35° 


VOGELS LIGHT CU 


of the planet 


> discovery by Sir William Her 


ave proved a stumobiing 


r} tt 
rhes 


“assume DLOCK, Lh 


‘h as nobody has been able to thon 
pose we Varin explall their appear 
enormous dimensions pre 

and suppose that mass forms of 
oO ne’ practi | 


certain extent be expla ned 
we have just emploved We 


have to continue the same line of thought, 


s out ver ittle light 
ery sSthiall 


sions Next suppose thi and imagine that in th » TAT 
vmbarded from the outside meteorites are arrested have 


our earth is bombarded during 


‘shower as that of 1866 W hat 


‘ir momentum destroved by 1] 
ons in the exterior part of the shell, that 
they instantly fall into new and smaller 


orbits round the centre, and there form a 


new collision shell under « Xactly the same 
CONALLIONS 
meteorites, th rit nv Under th 
red LUMLOUS DY have a consi ibie 
* these little meteoroids } brig und contin lng 
were we tind that 
of vapor wh > ‘| bombard tLimatel\ bn a hebuious star, in 
is this Was gong on, and that in \ mav imagine that the 


moment 
id of meteorites coming fron. a particu 


more complete v destroved 
radiant point they were coming from more direct, the res 
regions, and that we could see the earth } Cc 

hus bombarded Trom some point away in small. so that ultimately we 
space We should see a shell be Wiping he ‘entre a second COLLISION region 
it thirtv miles above the height of the very high intensity 


present surface, and reaching Trom thal Ne Dulee in which the Individual } 


Ve 
teorites collide piust ere ntually conde Wse, 
illuminated as if by and the Spectrum 


to one hh indred miles above it 


piust becoine liore Oim- 








| 0 
: 


plicated, and es ble that of Comets 
near the Sun Whatever there may be 
i of value in the suggestions just put for 
vara i n 1) ertect obvious Is 
Liat t mome ( issume Tt il there 
ure ol ! ti mass of meteorites 
’ em timate ret condensation to 
ird a centre ecause each coil hn means 
the ae ruction of momentut und ther 
re ecen ti attraction ol t mass has 
»* eat ( i iter } 
Wh 1 iSS nore condensed the 
r 
+ meteorites ist be closer togethe and 
} therefore the miust e more d mor 
{ olent co Ol md more LMLNOSIL 
; We have seen comets get more 
nous pp i“ Like in, and 
them , howeve i he hether 
tro nore olent no rie tis oO the 
The ) 0 Lh Ss irmi, Oo Om ol idual 
) oO 1 ure Chie nV COPILCS 
u! it iti adepena ( more 
ind rr’e ) Co o 
If that be so ssible t L ste] 
| irther, and where is that step to car 
‘ mo | ( have deal th Those 
cases ( ort comet nad nedou 
u eu st « iil the Same spe i, One 
co st o Ls rle¢ ! nelali 
ol ! a) ile ro bbl S lhia 
nesiul 
| { eo yy & Ter c¢ etween neb it 
nad co = be hat one s subjected to the 
ins attra on and the other is not, coi 
densat n both should e rise to the 
ime spec il phenomena the tempera 
Lure rmereases 
Is this so 
B vr e attemp oO answe t s ques 
tio must first consider the vast ditfer 
‘ ‘ i elit rive omen 
of d int and near meteor rroups al 
Ect vy presented to us d further 
\\ ) I I a il e ease ol 
con weve t ict may irise 
| _ il { t apors 
rod i macts outward trom t 
ib aire 2 ee | t ror I e sul 
It t ve i ery Nn i comet whiel 
\ exan ed spec oscopically in th 
i mia aloes t, in consequence 
‘ Ot thre mace on the slit, con 
pe is to observe the spectra of the nucle 
sand envelopes separately The spe 
tl n ott iite! S usuallv so obyv10oUu 
and the importance of observing it s« 
creat hat the assumed continuous spec 
trum ot thet cleus is almost overlooked 


moment conside 


Ss 
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Wi snow that 
that 
reduced to a point on the slit plate o 
the 


il the same comet wer 


far away its whole image 


would 


instrument lifferenti: 


re ition of t 


tra Wo ild be sho ild have a 


LOS \V ¢ 


le vhich the bri 


rated spectrum in 


edges of the we KnOoOWn earbon b 


the characteristic of a comet's specti 
or some of them, would be superp 
more or. less brightly on a cont 
spectrum 


The f 
the « 
comets been seen in the brighter nebu 


In the | 


rs then, is, H 


main question 


rbot bands hich are so o 


VO 


righter nebulie the connect 


spectrum of carbon seems really to } 
een seen, for if we examine son 
them e see a glimmering of what 
been recorded as a sort of continuo 
spectrum. The appearance of acont hnuo 
speetrum may originate in two or t 
Wavs It mav come because we } 
such an enormous number of lines 
fut nes and bands in the spect lm ft 
we have light in every part of it, anc 
a spectrum seen with difficulty, like t 
of the nebula, the separate lines a 
flutings and bands may not be ma 
out [If we are dealing ith a true « 
tinuous spectrum e should expect 
see the red end and the orange and vy: 
low parts of it j ist as distinetly as t 
blue or green The remarkable th 


about the continuous spectrum Whi 


as been obs rved in the nebula 1s tha 
the red part Of it 1s antinge, and anotlhe 
thing which has been observed is tha 
the spectrum in the vellow and in t 
rreen seems somewhat more or it 
broken up 

We have seen that if we earry the t 
experiments beyond the point at whi 
the hvdrogen makes its appearance Ww 
vet the three flutines of carbon, one « 
them in the vello one in the rreen, al 
the ot rin the blue, the one in the eres 
makin S appearance first 

If we were to examine a spectrum u 
der vei ereat difficulties which ea 
these th a small amount of continuous 


toad 


looking at something which probably 


spectrum, we should say 


we We@l 
had 
a continuous spectrum, but that we were 
to 
with phe nomena « 


We should 


intensity 


unabie Say whether we were dealing 


f radiation or absorp 
aiso note the absence 


of the red 


tion, 


or small end of the 


spectrum 


Now such a spectrum as this has been 
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rded over and over again 


1h 


nebula, and Is exactly 


ild see if we observed the spectrum ol 
net without separating the spectrum 
nucleus from that of the enve Lopes 
(jur Ideas concerning Stars must hye 


qed U f Sir William 


mn t 


» to the time ¢ 


the last century we 


Khe w 


erning nebulze, but 


His 


observa 


him ultimately to the 


the 


Coneiu 


nebulous St 


indicated 


i's 
o which not 
d he 


1 this” time 


Was 


a consider 


now the 


as 


ion as the nearest star, and Sir 


Herschel was 
ot 


success Wil l 


attacked 
the 


purpose of 


Lm one Who 


oblem solar physies with 


Lhe set 


information about the more dis 


concluded with regard 
pre spectroscop ce days 
ligt 


und it were bound 


so clearly under 


the | 


envelope 


cvether was not 


it is now) that ight and heat 


1 
h 


e prod iced DV all While Was 


to radiate light and heat to the earth 


le its radiation back to the sun w: 


is 
wed bv another enve lope with certain 
He was led to this 


phenomena of sun spots and 


rivances 
existence of the umbra and penumbra 
e general conclusion that he and other 
osophers arrived at was that the sun 
is a Nal abie obe 


or] like the earth, the 


difference bet the sun and t 


iat 


veen he 


th being t the sun had this 


very 
] 


ial kind of atmospheric arrangement 


nee all stars were habitable globes 
Spectrum analysis has made this idea 


Inside 


pe of a certain temperatu 


ssoliutely Mn poss le an enve 


( verythin y 


must ultimately reach the tem 
of the envelope, and so, as We 
iat we have incandescent hydrogen 
id iron vapor on the outside of the sun, 
ere 1S not only no chance, but there is 
solutely no possibility whatever, that 
re can be anything cooler below it 
: of 
at it is a mass of incandescent gas, and 
| the 


al 
ivens are masses of incandescent gas 


The modern idea the sun, then, is 


therefore that 1 the stars we see in 

We have now to show that a continua 
on of the inquiry which now occupies 
is, combined with the evidence that has 
recently been put forward, shows that this 
that 


stars, at all events, are at present not very 


view is absolutely untenable ; many 


condensed swarms of meteorites, and that 


CELESTIAI 


( 


SPECIES 


true vaseous Condition occurs 


non 
Stage of as 
What the 

‘condensed 


irs life hist 
of 
Vebul 
NCOULEA 


matter ol 


ory 
Spr ctra 
than the 


ld be It 


SUMAPMNS 


more 
and Con 


shou Siu common 


Viedge that ts ive is chiefly t ‘ 


3 nd that bright 


pectrum ¢ 


vel Known that nebu 


Is a spectrum Of bt hl ines with 


a so-called CONTINUOUS Spectrum, the pecu 


SUPPOSING 


bon 


ites 


as some of the 


irities of whi xplained by 


it 
Hutings 


eranted for 
al 


Taking this for 


next consider wh 


) 
condensation = sl 


Further lensation 


ther 


COTK pro 


wher temperature, because 


Wrhelh 


rage distance apart of the meteor 


is reduced there will be a greater num 


ber of collisions in consequence Som 


the meteorites will undoubtedly get 


red hot, and the vapors will beeome mor 


, 
brilliant, and we shall therefore have a 


more decided continuous spectrum, and 


Vapors be side Waewnesi 


ith 
will be rendered incandescent, and vividly 
incandescent, as a result of this increased 
we shall 


We shall 


hydrogen, and we shall not have lost 


temperature, have some 


bright lines. 


not have lost 


carbon, SO that What we to 


the 


see 


ought 
next 


stage of condensation, if it really 
exists and produces the appearance of so 
called stars, Is a spectrum W hich we ean 
mentally build up by taking a little con 
tinuous spectrum for the spectrum of the 
meteorites, a little hydrogen and carbon 
for the Vapors In the inte rspaces, and thie 
bright of t 
magnesium which we should be 
find 


slightly 


ines substances besides 


Ose 


MIOSL Llk¢e 


y to incandescent at a temperature 
higher than that of the nebulae 
hypothetical spectra exactly r¢ 


These are 


produced in those of certain bright 
The 


peen predicted, so LO speak 


ne 


ars actual celestial fact have 


ina very cu 
rious manner Dy the laboratory work 
So far, then, these considerations have 
helped us to suggest that certain phenom 
Lo 
nebula, but among 
of 
proved to us that these phenomena act 
The 


ought now to carry us further 


ena ought be visible, now no longer 


among Stars, and 


an examination certain stars” has 


; ese i 
ually are visible hypothesis, i 


sound, 
The 
the ir 


next Stages of Condensation and 


Spectra In the next the 


slage 
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radiations, but it is quite suflici 


consider these \ little conside) 
il show that it Is impossible to cor 


a constant radiation and absorption 


ret certainly in 


radiation ot car 


mass Of vapor, such as a star is 


sed to be But if we consider t) 


hich the condensation of meteo 


has proceeded to a certain length. we 


a cross section of such a swarn 


part of the visible area covers 


were, DV Incandescent meteor! 


other part Of the visibie area lumi 
means Of the mncandescent Vapo! 
the meteorites It follows 
it condition of things that we sha 


il nes Trom the spaces, and 


tf absorption due to those i 
ich Incandescent meteorite 


L the COnaillon repre 


<d by three hundred stars. in wh ch 


e bright flutings olf carbon asso 
ith dar futings ol manganese vap 
[t is worth stating in this place that 


pectrum of the extreme tip of the tla 


Lhe electric are shows that among 
i SUDSLaNCEeS with Which 
nour iboratories, the flame ri 
in flutings is precisely the flame produc 
he metal manganese, so that it is 1 
it all to be vondered at that the cool 
manganese should vive us sue 
very decided indication of its presence 


aoes il these stars 


Let us take the next step, and suppos 


at the temperature of the swarm. is st 
i little higher vet, in consequence ot t 
mean free path ol the meteorites bei: 
still further reduced In consequence « 
this the spacing area will be reduced 
Since the spaces are smaller, the brig 
flutings of carbon and other substances 
due to the spacing will be reduced in in 
LensIty In consequence of the rise o 
temperature we shall also expect absor} 
tion generally to change from the cond 


hich represents the temperature o 


the flame of the are into that of the ar 


tself The ftluting absorption of mat 
vanese will in time vive Wav to line ab 
sorption, and the line absorption of every 
thing else We should therefore expect 


to find stars with not very obvious ind 
cations either of the bright flutings of ear 
bon or of the dark flutings of manganese 
and an intensification of line absorption 


Such stars exist, and have already been 


lo ind and ODsS¢ rved 


The final Stage reached at the highest 
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The final stage of temper 


e which ean be reached is that brought 


npe rature 


it when all the meteorites in the ori 
ilswarm have been volatilized, and the 
an assemblage of 


which began as 


rin 
rete 
s of incandescent vapor cooling at the 


stones and irons has become a 


side There are no longer any inter 
What substances are likely to be 
We have seen that 


things in 


d at the outside ? 


ie bewinninge of the nebulaw 


ave the radiation of hydrogen, and 


density ol hydrogen being very low, 
expect a pure ball of 


| Lo 


the prod ict of this meteoritiec con 


vet in 


should 


ition, an absorption spectrum chiefly 


vdrogen This is what is seen in the 


itest number of stars in the heavens 


ether we should expect to get such an 
rmous quantity of hydrogen as is act 
v seen is a question which we cannot 
that the tem 


t answer If we assume 


; 
iture of the central 


interior vapors 1s 
yrmous, and if that temperature is high- 


than that in any of our laboratories 


it should happen that any of our 


illed elements have hydrogen as a 


stituent, the action of that temperature 
ild be to wive us an exterior shell rich 


hydrogen than anything else In 


se stars not only is there this enormous 


elopment of the hydrogen spectrum, 


we note the almost complete disap 


ranee of bright lines and flutings; in 


ve get practically hydrogen and no 
If we that we have 
of total of 


e condensation of a meteoric swarm, we 


elise 


assume 


such a mass was the result 
be in presence of the highest tem 


erature capable of being produced in 
mice 
ball of 


Subsequent Cooling.—Such a 


wor, when the meteoric bombardment 


s terminated by the absorption into its 
nass of all its outlying meteorites, will no 
onger be supplied with any energy from 

ithout. 

What has that ball of vapor got to do 

has to cool. 

DD ring the cooling it has to ro through 
certain stages in which its mean tempera 
ire will be not widely different from that 

had before at certain epochs while it was 
But the phe 
different, for the reason 


hnereasing 1ts temperature. 
nomena must be 
that in the one case we had meteorites con 
densing and getting closer together; now 
we have a ball of vapor cooling. 
Absorption phenomena we shall always 
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ovo 


that we have noticed in the 
fade; 


will be new, and they will change as the 


have with us: 
hottest stars will other phenome na 
cooling goes on 

Finally the ball of vapor will become 
oht 
which we 


into a globe, 
the 
dwell, and then bot] 


consolidated with no li 


of its own, like earth on 
radiation and absorp 
tion phenomena will give way to reflec 
tion 

Is that pure imagining? Or are there 
such bodies as these 

There are at least three large classes of 


celestial bodies in which as many stages 


The 
first class is represent d by bodi« s like our 


of cooling are distinctly manifest 
sun, for we know on other grounds that 
the sun is cooling In another class the 
absorption is mainly that of carbon; in 
these, instead of the bright. carbon flutings 
had have the 
flutings absorbed the 


have a 


as we before. we earbon 


so that demonstra 


tion is complete that we body 


which has been a sun like our own at a 


cooler stage, in which the chief absorp 


tion is produced by some carbon material 
In its atmosphe re Finally we have com 
pletely cooled bodies represented bv the 
planets and satellites of the solar svstem. 

The Origin of the Main Group of Ce 
lestial Bodies It that 
cisely such groups of c¢ 
the 


elass tube 


is seen, then pre 


] 


lestial bodi« Ss 


dust 


experiments upon meteoric 


indicate should arise by 
gradual increase of 


to 


collisions of meteorites geradually mnereas 


temperature, due 


ing in number in consequence of conden 
sation, have actually been recorded 


Similarly that precisely such groups of 


cele stial bodies as we should expr ct to see 


when a globe of incandescent meteoric 


vapor gradually cools and consolidates 


have also been chronicled. 


rve showing the 


bodies the tempera 


creasing, at a maxin 
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‘ ti 
OSCE S ( part tora 
¢ ( LD ! e irregulat 
x ir co a nay la 
) ! rut é ‘ com 
} ri pt ( S ¢ ' 
rapidly 
VV thi ! ‘ ) rityararnye 
~ re sent or ww) 1\ there S ) 
ticu reason W e radiation of t 
SO! ) stit a © ¢ ind We pave hol 
es ) vine t eoric bomba 
) ‘ ©) i ~ r er qu ce ‘ 
dera SsuD \ C hence r ( 
) s ruld e flat att » 
With bo ~ ‘ hie ni the rae 
( eX¢ s il chances are tha 
ho sO rap I s ( iQ 1 Proups 
il that the curve is flattened from group 
o Vi ind here again it begins to 
! it stee pe 
Ss grou} if e could be sure of the true form 
ie curve ve ought to we uble rouguity 
Uris id determine the relative number of stars 
each group Asa matter of fact the nun 
Mn Sparse per ol bodies of groups I and LILI. seen 
ad nebula to be small, while the number in groups 
nperatures LV. and V.. that is, the number of stars 
ie highest like a Lyre and like our s i, IS very 
Hnawv., as considerable indeed 


ret \ 


curve Is Intended 


t 


VI... W hile, then, the curve gives a general 


to repre idea of the 


rrangement of the stars ac 


meteorites cording to their spectra the Spe etra them 
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s indicate to us the working of a vy ery 
j namely, the gradual reduc tect 
of the free paths of meteorites, first 


ron, manganese, lead, ete., t] 
le factor, f temperature 


map k 
if we take 


page 596, manganese, for 
’ : 
e in the celestial spaces as nebula, stance, wv 
} +} e] t 
sible celest 


we find that there is one f 
lark | 


ial spaces as dark nger than the others, and that t 
| bodies, like our moon g rest, and 

pect that if there was any decrease in 
s that we are now con itity of manganese vapor present, the 
paccountl for the general group Lec) } would be rendered evident 


" ie line longer than the 
Origin of Ce lestial Species —When a 


sucil a 


lestial bodies is put forward, tests the 
be made in all sorts of directions 
vhether it is true or 


DY 


disappe some of the numet 


arance of 
in the map, till 
smallest quantit 


ous details shown at last 
false the y 
may now re ious’ that one fluting In 
there is 


fer to the first oby 
should bear. if 
it, it ought 


was represented by 
lead the minimun 
quantity of lead would be represente d by 
a fluting. So that if there 
crease or decrease of these substances in 
it ought also to ex- the various spectra, it was easy for the lab 
and even to predict, the minor dif- oratory workers to determine whether or 
nees which are certain to be observed not the recorded differences could be ex 
[f we consider the revelations of 

st powerful telescopes brought to 


to the 
» the 


i 
not only to ac 
main differences which we 
considered but 


Was any ih 
nt for the 


UL} plaine d by an increase or decr¢ ase of q an 
bear tity If the temperature 

number of as to decrease th 
northern and southern hemi- temperature 
s already glimpsed 


rises 1n 
present time, the way e quantity 
Sin the 


absorption ol 
and to which ould 
will be low-temperature absorption o 
be take | | ‘ 


alsSO decrease thie (] he 
iture spectroscopic inquiry f iron, but 
ed, may n as something like crease of low-te 
ions 


»to an increase of 


nperature s} 
hsoli > CO? 
BODSOLULE co 


pectra 

temperature should 
accompanied by the appearance of 

tween the main groups must line phenomena d 


mperature, and 


} } 
ved over; and further, in eachlarge higher t 
If, for instance 


‘Yr manganese 


) ,some_ thus found that the observations by 
. ould be more like ind in Sweden of the 294 
s more like group III., so that there now under 

minor differences in each gro ip into fifteen distinet species The flut 
Ss it possible to test the view { both | ioht and dark, and their char 

minor dill > observed by him, have been explained | 
ittempt has been made in th Wi » | stigation in quest 
attention of the investigator 


irs ¢ 


discussion could 


stigation of these Vv 
ion bys 
o it we have bright carbon grad 
; in quantity as 1 


the spacir 
t] 


1ppos he 


confined to a very careful udy of 
which have been found 
xist in bodies of 

reason that that 


that a little time 


substance Ss 


1e stars get hotter, and tl 
Lhe second 


group. ain substances which 
group was chosen lower temperature 
ago the individual on increasing we get 
rvations of nearly all the bodies 


a introduced, and 
fluting al 


finally 

ay recognized to belone to that eroup 

nething lke 800 in 
| It w pec » fifteen species are 
observations in the laboratory con cet first the spectrum of the 
the substances supposed to exist | s, wl ich are just a little removed 
stars of that group either as 1 from the stars with bright lines 
, and to note the chang | ] 
take place 


SOrpLlions V1Vve 


and the flutin 3 


humoer, were pub 


is possible to make s 


st) 
early 
o il he 
absorbers ddle horizons we have those in which 
under certain 


the spectroscopic effect of the 


mean temperature and 


particular 
laboratory conditions, and ther ‘ondition of the 
the ditferences in the stellar spe croup is most decided, and 
orded 


last species we have stars the t 
method of operati ° wh 


spectra ol 


ich greatly resemble tl 


hose of the 
Kirst of all, the OXY coal group 


vas flame 

sed, and photographs and eye obser 

ations were made showing in the e¢ 
Vou. LXXVIIT.—N 


isu 


next 
Species must necessarily exist if there 
v ase be an evolution going on in the inorgank 
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It 
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Cicel 


Opposi 
his s 
vy, 3% 


ss, accompanied fil! 


ss Sabrina went when 


eve she was ) that 1s, when the ¢ 
cu mn Ss not oo 10D The necro 
foll ead him avou h a troop of thei 
© } wecord Lhe Lui ¢ him Lhe till 0 

young marst 

’ mroul I Cast d iVvs I ve felt LKe 

} Cicel said nothing to her save 

\ Ss was W i the othe rg; she ne 
came to her in her own room; now ant 
then she brought the babv down the e« 
ridor when he was on his way to his erib 
but Dilsey was a vays with her. She dl 





Eve 


ca ised | 


cou 


r; she left 
ld not feel 
r\ dislike; 
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him at the door 


that 
ib Was Simply 


this neglect wv 


the ego 
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uppiness When Eve was pre- signs, however, and they would not have 
y talked to her; when she was been discovered by one Woman in a thou 
sent, Cice ly harary remembered and, for Ferdie was not only handsome 
istence Miss Sabrina was not Ul » was also something charming about 
so forgetful, but she too was happy 1 ve | tle softness af she 
ssorped Eve sometimes sat all the : ry been developed 
without speaking Fortunately She h yr | le, for instance, to 
ild make her stay short, under the under how pie could so read ly 
of not distur] ack by coming give; they might pretend to, and even 
she w: ta timid woman, not r , for that wi: civilized, that was 
in easily disheartened easily de ‘hristian : but sf le really to forgive 
each long, solitary day (for she ind forget) a wanton, a brutal offence 
accompanied them). each silent she eco ild not compre he nd natures to 
ony strengthened her purpose whom such tenderness Was easy 
ay the child She kept To-day, as Ferdie lounged beside h 
1 her constantly; Cicely allowed she determined to try an experiment 
| Ferdie, after one or two good-na ‘l am so anxious to have Jack 
attempts to carry otf the little DOY begat boring holes in the sand w 
up, left him undisturbed to his point of her parasol 
Whether Cicely had told him to It seems to me that you do have him 
s, Eve did not know it's a complete possession answered Fe 
cely enough, Ferdie t ilked to her 1e wching ‘**T ve seareely been able 
the others did. Several times, to touch the youngster since | cam: 
e with Jack, he had ‘**T mean that 1 want him to live with 
ier \lways, as he ip me, as tho igh he were mv own child l 
Eve would make some ex » would leave him everything I have I 
child further away 7 : would bring him ip WwW th all Possible 
care 
on her part was Involuntar’ 5 ** Have you made a vow 
she had gone to the e: . lo marry ¢ Kerdie demanded, looking 


had been there half an h her with a merry gleam in h ves 


his oF ire coming down ) . Should you opyect 
road ‘*Take Jack's wi Wi ¢ to @give him to me 
; i. slight haughtiness in 
replying to his re 
vexed at being ordered away ‘*T suppose I 
undsome ‘‘ young marse’’ was ap- fond of the little chap 
ing, took her charge round a point thought She looked 


eht, so that Eve and Ferdie were _ lips, in suspense. ) 
The child gone, Eve ec | y's consenting 


her attention to the man by her ‘ s devoted to 


her watching mood came upon her, ** Not so much 
nood in which she spent her even Do you want 
Kerdie had thrown himself down him to you? 
sand Handsome as he was, Eve ** Yes,” Eve answe 
liscovered faults in his face; the f “Why do vou 
were in danger of becoming too own pleasure ?” 
a little more, and the cheeks Eve hesitated a m« 
be thin. The mouth had a flatten ‘*Are you by any 


the corners, a partly unconscious, that you can take better care of him than 
voluntary action of the muscles, we can?” asked Ferdie, relapsing into his 
iat which accompanies a ‘‘dare” (so laugh, and sending another pebble skim 


e deseribed it to herself) on the part of ming over the shining waters ‘* Leav 


»y who has come off conqueror in one ing Cicely out of the question, here am I; 


and is expecting another in a mo I should be, I am, the jolliest of fathers 
This expression (it was visible Eve thought again ‘* It must be that 
he was silent) and a look in his « ves he does not know.”” Whatever his faults 
ymetimes—these two things seemed to hypocrisy was not one of them. 


+ 


ve signs of the curse They were slight But this only made him the more t 
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i \ ‘B 
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Oo ates a y ih LO 
lm go vax 
Hous So am | 
Lo ou prot l Eve 


ut il 1dea 
( irce of i 
He ha 
ird, poor old 
Al if i 
we 
LnkKIl ol ) 
SS felt de 
nt n spite 
‘ for Bois 
or thei con 
oward home 
, [ beg 
ha him, 
¢ on Jack’s 
mind to ask 
must want it 


He took off 
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his hat and let the breeze blow ovs 
forehead I will do what I ean f 
Miss Bruce Of course we cannot. ( 
1 1, give up her child to you ent 
) he might ( ith you for part 
time, as you desire it so much, at lea 
e present My intention is to go 
to Valparaiso; I like the life there 
i lake Nn mn There a ‘ 
( I muses Lo be had I have one 
it t moment j er, of course, ( 
wo | } r po to come to hel 
ib in the i I hie nel 
oun and hile there 1s S edu 
{ ‘ ves. | do ial | ca 
you ima count upon me 
la K you i swered K ve I 
Vorads el it ¢ i Sit did 1 
as she spo them Kerdic 
his iors and S patronizing o 
seemed to l r nore of a phant 
Ul never 
e wenton Kverv morning sh 
Lo hersell To-day something mus I 
pel we cannot go on Ttorever sallin 
rowing ind ratlhel y flowers B 
Areadian hours continued, and two m 
weeks passed slowly by, the days ant 
nights equally soft and f Eve b 
oO ite the eternal Sunsh hie brilli 
indimmed souther stars 
My dear, you are all the time erow 
paler said Miss Sabrina one day “Pp 


IS S@a-alr 18 not “ood tor vou 


Is it 


haps th 


Kve wanted to reply 2£o0d 


me to be watching every instant to 
listening, and starting, and thinking 
hear something You are right: it 
not she answered aloud. All the san 
[ will stay awhile longer, if you will 
Ine 

Oh, my dear—when we want you 


live here!” 
Pe 


sponded, with a laugh. 


haps I s 


aie 


Miss Sabrina looked at her in surpris 


forthe laugh was neither gentie 


nor sweet 


Eve was tired, tired m« ntally and plivs 


This passive state of waiting tax 


her: action of some 


bv the hardest conditions, wo 


panied 


have been easier to her unconquered wi 
She oceupied herself with Jack. And sh 


looked at Cicely To love so intensely 


was lil a kind of idiocy 


hot 


x 


‘“Eve!” <A hand on Eve’s shoulder. 


Eve sat up in bed with a start. 


here,” Eve r 


sort, though accom 


Cicely 
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side her, candle in hand 


Jack SI 


Come whispered 6 
ie said. Sw ly she went row 
of bed in an instant S] loor 
lle 
sleeping child fre 
to dress him 
irments Quick 


ré him out ol 
They spoke in 


ireW 


on her ir end, they heard 
moment Lnem, and 
1 womel ! ir } 


a sound 


across thie 


S room, tiie 
and Vas [oo 
for the a 


and then ift he latel 


over ner si 


lriped t 

hie r arms tor Jacek, al ad Eve PolLlowe 
Th | down the 
he outside 


d irk ¢ ouds 


window behind them 
from t There was a moon, but 
oO scured its lig it the a 


OULG 
cely went on ittl Hurry!” she 
Oh, | can't ite Eve crouched 
You needn't,” said Eve ke dense foliage They 
you.’ but they could hear 


s were ext 


ionless 
inguished. ack, After several minutes of suspense 
stirred, had fallen asleep again e heart 


i him herse 


ta step on 


| Sli 


vould nol sve randa he had 
They opened the door softly, followed sil 
ood togetl ide in tl 


ner ou 


k floor of 
im 


way oul 
silence. he silence 
k than the sound of | 
The seconds passed { the sense that he w: upon 
minutes { After some time wi t anothe 
space ol ! emed a ] suddenly his candle oie imed direct 
ve, standing e darkness them: he had approached them 
d he r coolness ; »Ste pped Nose 


I Lhe road, Eve not 
into her room for a momen i { 
Then she return 


pack 


an 
i) ing lorgotten tha 
ed and resu i é il Eve's heart stopped 
I tle figure standing he g that 

e her looked very smal] sca} Wi eut off, for the 
ind-by the door at ie far end of the leaves held their sl 

ope ned, and for the 


S But the fix 


att 


they were 


time in her 
»saw avision; Ferd 

‘ving a lighted candle, appeared, 
ves fierce 


d ¢ 
ie, half dressed 


{ t | } 

lace, iit DY the vellow 
and fixed, his cheeks flusl dle, disappeared from abo 
At that moment his be 


iu e; the 
+ d } ‘ | » 

sauty was terri- moved furtheraway. He was goin 

but he saw ing; the 


er a moment the 


¢ do Vn 
nothing, heard noth now and then they could 
see that he threw a ray to the ri 


road: every 


I 


was like a man listening to something 
far off. 


lit and 
the left, as if still searching. 
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ole thi kept ere for the convenience of thi 
Cicely whis groes who wished to cross to Singl 
vad, Eve ca Island Tonight it was drawn 
Cie Loo on the sands that with a her ¢ 
thie Oo} Cicely could not launch it: she stra 
( St | go every m iscle to the utmost: in her 
there was a loud rushing sound 
tb path cl } sed dizzily, turning her head 
re’s no tl from t iter Tor a moment \s 
re sa boat did so she too saw the gleam, pale n 
is neal i moonlight, far down the path lie 
narro trac ) ream there was a tension in 
oor throat which kept all sound from 
Yr a n parched mouth; she climbed into t 
Oat, st ed Jack und staccered for 
ermined to W 1 the vacue purpose of jumping 
im some one the water from the boat’s stern. But 
to attack his aid not wet tar she sank suddenly dow 
s that Jack She has fainted so much the bett 
ireda /iis | thought Jack vho had fallen 
his mother fell, cried loudly ‘He isi 
Give hurt; at least not seriously,” she sai 
0 heavy fo erself Then, turning into the wo 
made her iv back toward the 
re Ing point of lheht \fter some pn 
! e stopped 
th point the terdie was wa ng rapidly nov 
the ciouge his ( ind he held | s candle hig 
s day: the t) i s right, which hung by 
e in the side, there was something that gleam 
I moonlight shone full upon his face 
) nd « own i al | Ve could see Lhe expression, W! 
Kve It's slight signs she had noticed in the bee 
nit the flattening of t e corners of t 
if Cicely mo ith, which was now so deepened th 
her chin his ps wore a slight grin Jack’s w 
| SUPPOSE I Which had ceased for several minute 
isa rite now evan agaln and at the same insta 
Cs Lii¢ so) } mo neg he ad cou d be seen abvove 1 
boa side he had disengaged hims¢ 
to ( \t wa iS trying t » climb up higher, by t 
n hack, pet uid of one of the seats, in order to gi 
t behind larger vent to his astonishment and ] 
t tora ng rief 
i i { Ferdie saw him his shoulders made 
ction Lit quick movement, an inarticulate soun¢ 
rapid fligh came from his flattened grimacing mouth 
see 1 no Then he began to run toward the boat 
inv att At the same moment there was the erack, 
H Ss Ol not oud, of a pistol disc harged very hea 
itie claspil The running man lunged forward and fe 
wh ag ns hea v to his knees: then to the sand 
His arms made one or two spasmodic 
ofl Don't movements Then they were still. 
‘ Eve eall Eve's figure went swiftly through the 
re watching vood toward the shore. She held he 
put Jack into” skirts closely, as if afraid of their rustling 
ish off It sound. Reaching the boat, she made 
id ro poat, mighty effort, both hands against th 
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er body slanting forward or f | ¢ W here is Ferdie 
dee 
as very strong Why. he is on the other island 
slid down slowly a vel hesitating |\ ‘Don't 
that he followed us? 
to escape 


ive escaped 


o, Cicely, the 

pre sent We can 

The steamer stops at 
at d ve will go on 


Is 1ecessar\ 


him on 


Aunty E unty Eve!” he fol .as vou say, why don’ 
“said Eve, mechani » hn S| mut one hand on ea 

r shore » of iouth, making a circle of 

hands smartil ; hem, a rall l all her strengt! 

ched Singleton 


o the boat. she knelt do 

iyvs ten ples, wetting her 
ief by dipping it over the boat’s 
then pressing it on 


e face After a wh 


Then she op ned ner eves and 


1 
hail conse 


looked : ive, \ “Oh, it’s too far,” ans 
and f al , ; inged voice 
Perhaps he has gone for a boat 
vy suggested 
* Yes perhaps lhe 
And for a 
men gazed southward down 
he same hopefulness 
back to rea 
Do we 


S ived him 


touch r} ely tl \ » her arms 
ruffle, hich w: low ery “Ch. af 
with the stain of the life Jack !” Her despair 
gave her majesty 
murmured Cicely. The “Give him to me 
nissed ‘ it was low down away.” urged Eve again 
throat ar the collar - bone t ‘*T will never give | y any one 
ugly flesh-wound, but it w: will never leave him.” 


rerous ‘Then you must both go with me; you 
Cicely pushed away Eve’s hands and must see that. We will go to New York 
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| co to vattered articles of household fur 
t Pau lerdie such as tin bouiers, kettles. f¢ athe 
» no re els The taller of the two women « 
» Pau sree ping child 
Cole we and kor Cicely had come to the end 
s Little Jack strength: she could hardly wal] 
elf despairing ly Eve found the sleepy mulatto 
sat down beside who answered to the hame of ste 
sha | nade. m and told her to give them a cabn 
is r Y sleep qaiately 
1 hee cnees. and Cabin ? Why ae cabin Ss dis 
d n the op answered the Woman, Making a me 
her hand to indicate the gaudy 
d her ata tle dis- loon in which they stood She s 
yme island ‘If them with wonder 
is her constant State-room,”’ murmured Cicely 
i d that she might | pon the lower bed in the ve rv ul 
( y to accept the ly white cell which was at last ope 
rom the shadows them her little higure was soon st 
estern side, a_ out apathetically Her eyes ren 
tle would have closed, and the dawn, as it crew bi 
¢ : aid not tempt her to open them: s 
( li thus all day Jack sle pt profound 
the boats ere several hours on the shelf-like bed 
id elapsed since they her Then he woke, and instant 
1 have had time came very merry, laughing to se 
Ss 1e isa Host Shit ne crrreen Walel Outs de Lhe 
it advancing shores, the houses and eroves and 
oO, In ¢ he and now and then a row-boat unde 
Singleton House Eve brought him some bread and n 
i ne oid an and then she gave hima bath: he curel 
Chere vas no laugl ter, and plaveda | his little tric 
vuld 1 batter games, one after the other But | 
i im out remained inert she could not have 
to eve, that more still if she had been dead. 1 
( ind fall of her chest as she breathed 
) ringe of trees so slight that Eve was obliged to 
ined her clasped closely in order to distinguish it 
of one of em. Just before they reached Savannal 
mn the arm tha raised her to a sitth position, and 
t e motionless cup of coffee to her lips Cicely ¢ 
| 1, as the steamer stopped, Eve 
er to her teet 
Taint en ( Cicely Ss eves opened they ioo 
Singleton Laz c Eve reproachfull 
oe Save old It ill only take a moment to 
I e shore ip the 1IOLe lL kive abswe ead 
‘ on the boat She ealled the stewardess and mad 
itfled in Ove earry Jack; she herself half carried ¢ 
ht was irm, and ly She signalled to the negro driv 
put ashore a barrel one of the carriages waiting at the de 
vere burning dim] and ina fe minutes, as she had said 
nan hn the adoek is indressing her little sister-1n la 
lifting her into a cool broad bed 
from the shadows, Jack asleep, she sat down. beside 
¢ ower deck shaded lamp to keep watch: her ha 
‘ in ch was were folded upon her lap, her gaze 
se eight—erates of fixed upon the carpet After an ho 
Ss OL rope ana had passed she became conscious of some 
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tired 
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vere necessary 
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Ler, 
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ed 
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to 
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alarm 
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door aston she d 


had 


i cCOWE d by 


» 
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always been ind 


ne 


his pre sence She 


I direction of 


it 


rer took the 
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morous portraiture, and sparkling 
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vriter and reader, may none the less 
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No wit and cleverness with which the 
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that confidence, he needlessly invites con 


demnation of the dead. Happily in this 
instance, whatever may have been prop 
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There is, indeed, little allusion in the 
letters to the circumstances of Motley’s r 
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England, but the circumstances 
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to his bosom, I interna 


not my plan 


Dr. Holmes, with whom he 


i constantly, and whose lett 


a delichtful part of the work 


He Was 


erally per himself 


is occupations, and experience had 


ta 


iglt him to restrain his hopes, 


is no trace of enth 


the 


rites 


ISIAStic ex 


suecess of his history 


to his father in 1855 tl 


oes not expect encouragement enoug 
sh it 

May, 1854, he 
iblisher, and his 


ady 


woes to London to fi 
to 
enterprise 
at 


cou 


letters his wife 


in that 


\ his 


has cut away his 
but he 
three vol 


Mi 


ha broadaxe, 


it into less than 


. eo 


n Chapman to publish the work at 


finally arranged with 


early 


But 


to de 


vithor’s expense, and in the 


oft the > L856 it 


uppeared 
is very letters 
its extraordinary success The au 
to his father in April, 1856, 


lie supposes very few copes have been 


writes 
A little later a hearty let 
cott assures Motley 


ter from 
that he has more 
ian fulfilled the predictions which he 
of ws and 


iad made, and the praise revie 


LETTERS 


ee —— 
vspapers which gradually reac 
of the 
venerous congratulations of 


the un 


increasing sa book. 


ior historian, and st} ti 


LOW 


: , ] 
student that he has at last 


the 


accompli 

ved to do 
Was CODS 

the D 


lsive, emotional t 


vork that he has lon 


> word 


"Wnatil 


History 


mn} u 


oy 

Re jp) thlic 
I 

rament, 

} 

I 


the tropic: 
1rob and beat his pages 


deliberate Dutchmen, starched and 
ruffed, with pointed beard and wary eye, 

and 
tart under his spell into vi 


Once 


since obscured half forg 


tten, 
fOrous and 
passionate lite more the high and 


long 


‘ feareea lf 
as nerce and tu 


eds. Those 
rm become 
Questions sett 


‘ . 
we Know only by name 


{ 


arise and storm before us as living contro 


versies The historian himself is kindled 
into life He 


4] 


sympathies 


by the fire that he bl 


WSs 


takes a part, b reveal 11S 


he throws himself with ardor into 


arena, he arcues, he deties, he defends 


we read with all the vivid excitement 


we follow the fortunes of mig 


t undecided upon which 
the world This 


1 , e 
the power, due t » temperament of the 


depends 

historian Froude 
hat he said of the History 
Re publi “it will 


fine 


author, which 
felt so deeply t 


of the Dutch 


piace among the 


take LUS 


stories 


in 


any language, and he 


that 


( oneeded to h 


nis plac 


1m amone 


author 


in our common lang 
[It is in 
history which 


the true romance ol 
Motley felt with his whole 
and which makes his 


sympathetic nature 


} aa ’ 
ges iow The personal 


spell Is SO 


rong because, pushes on through 
e realm of his narrative, amid men and 

events that have so largely moulded the 

course of political liberty, he unconscio 


ly says, with Tennyson's Uly 
I 
He feels 


under alien 


sses, 


the essential humanity of 


The 


circumstance does not deceive 


Meh 
condit ons unwonted 
him 


to 


and 
the moral of his tale is applicable his 


own country and countrymen 


Tracing his life in his letters, we’ find 
that in the vear 1855, when his work was 


Motley his old 


friend Bismarck at Frankfort. 


met univers 


[f Lha 


printing, 
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| [855 . few mol Sat home, . ' 
Mi { | to England in the first were 
fl f s fame nd the letters deseribe — in , 
h rik ane atlerin el ne to the . A 
a ociet oO t centr of the 
bevond 
vorld \cross pages move the per 
sé Ss id) Mates 


are lamous 


and 
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S The fac 
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s no g | 
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ss ed entit 
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a t Is eas to see as t 
tin to an edueated 1 
On ¢ ral f ns such 
he constant personal 
ers to S ile deser} 
in tn eason are V 
is 
\ 
S bh | 
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fay 
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MOTLEY’S 


LETTERS 


In the House of Commons Motley heard 


‘hn Bright. 


Holmes 


home 


eared 


vard A letterto Ho 


1860, show Ss his deep 1 itere 


polities and his ardent 


‘here is anima 


of 1860-61 


quick eyes of his fi end 


March, before hearing of 
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yn, Motley writes to ered there a speech in favor of the 





Ss maucuratle 
iother that his deepest regret is that tion of General Grant, and in Ne 
ne side the Atlantic Then upon atheme which was very dear t 
en of the opening war, and ‘ Historic Progress and American D rt 
from p na rest in the state racy.” In 1869 he was sent as mi | 
ntry to pursue his work, he re to Eng and whence he was recalled 
cle to America in June, 1861 denly, and in a manner which he fi 
t to Washington, and saw the’ be peculiarly humiliating, and whi 
nps of Union soldiers, and in friends believed showed him to have 
ddle of August he returned to Eu an innocent victim of political and 
is Amer 1 minister to Vienna sonal resentment 
S terary rk Was reé LX¢ | bv his rt e recall was a bitter blow to M 
‘tion in the great struggle During and he turned again to his literary 
ears of the war his letters are con ity His original design was a histo 
y engrossed with its progress and the eighty years’ war for liberty, to 
es Like a sponge passed over an tend from the Rise of the Dutch Rep 
ncture, the passionate eagerness of to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 
terest and the streneth of his con fore resuming this scheme he wroté 
and sympa V resto the very an episode the Life and Death of .J 
| pre ire ol Ost I ro days oT Barneveldt Wiich Was published 
stant t inders of the older battles 1874. a work which enhanced his re} 
1 hie idying were lost in the tion But in 1873, the year in whie 
und ines ’ crash of the nearer finished it, he suffered an apoplect 
As t contemporary testimony of tack, and in the next year occurred 
) n ( ebrated Americans of death of his wife, the grief which b 
n th ers of Motley are very his heart, and from which he never 
rie ‘ eveal the feeling, in that lied He returned to Boston for a 
lous time, of earnest and educated n 1875. then went again to Engl 
uns of the highest e icter and here his daughters are married, an 
eS matrio m Me iunwhile Motley Ss the end of M i\ 1877. at the home ol 
mportant official negotiation was of his daughters, Motley died 
ning the ex lition of Maximilian The letters that cover this closing 
vVwhi irrested the march iod of the historian’s life are not o 
\ustrian foree, and his accounts o nteresting from their personal allus 
iropean polities ind OF the social na comment . but Lhe’ ire very tou 
ot e Austrian capita! re tu ot in ng from an unwonted tone of rentlens 
Of the ¢ vracter and value of his \t the opening of the vear 1870 Motil 
il des} \ es S suc sor Mi Jay, ou d have been ca ed one of the 1 
> 18S the most competent tness, bears rtunate of men His fame, his hono 
mos erous test mn He was a his domestic happiness, were complet 
sentative ) personal character But from that moment the clouds gather 
com shment and eat literary rapidly and deepened. After the lay 
ction ere m honorable to his” of the intervening vears it is delightful 
tr He sin every wav admira turn these pages and to see once mo 
ind eff nt as a minister, but his and more intimately than ever before, t 
sion is ended in a manner deeply D iant and buovant youth, the ard { 
editable to our government student of liberty, the eloquent and fasci 
the letters writt after the war nating and renowned historian of one of 
ire the most interesting and intimate its noblest achievements, the diplomat st 
ts yet published of the private life the favorite of the most accomplished and 
smarck o is a figure of massive, refined society. In Westminster Abbey 
vy simp ty in Motley’s description, Dean Stanley spoke of Motley in words 
| the later letters his cordial rela which the hearts of those who knew him 
5 nh the Queen of Holland give a best fondly echo, as the high spirited pa 
sant picture of royal friendship In triot, the faithful friend of England's best 
the last two volumes of the United and purest spirits, the brilliant, the inde 
lands were published, and return-  fatigable historian, the ardent, laborious 


he same year, he deliv soaring soul, 
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HAL! 


four handsome 
rnor 
s the sam 


the pe ople 


real sub 
y) t ] ‘ 
LiVt KILO 


8 go an Will 


coffee than was good 
the least for his sleeping be a good thing Perhaps ther 
forms needed haps [ may send 
lay awake He ial message e House. Or the 
is his anxiety about the ommissioners of the District would take 
‘anal It was not It al { v9 


t ‘ int from me eh, Jatfrey 
Jatt re y triea to r 


s cotter se to the occasion 
pulled out his President was 1n earnest, 
and really wanted to do the rmght thin 
Kor him, 

national debt I wished he were there still But 


he had been happily in bed, and 


pe 


hours. Then he President had gone through 
campaigns together in the field 


1 
is for him to flineh now. 
ated more 


- tender S$} 
und interest, four and a urter < hie . ( , vart. and if an hou 
ow large a sinking-fund would tramping up aud down the Avenue would 
Thus and So the p him, why, Jaltfre V 
ain, after what say no 


is not the man lo 
ruck his repeater : 

. 4 
eleven h 


hours No Mesrour. 


» President to 


yo ed not 


followed them on 
would have follow 


: ' 
shower ol hre, unless 


the two w 
lantation, named ward the Capitol 
r. And the poor P 
Mesrour, go across the square to Mr | , 

L want to see him icLuresque But it was om 
Yes, sare,” said Mesrour, who was mo ace, Western, and dull He had 
‘prised, but pretended to be surprised ] 


hoped well, after 
ioOtLhning. 


‘esident was disappoint 


There was a moon The shadow 
ey’s, and say 


midnight, you 
alone and on _ foot 


KDO 


, you know But 


Mr. Jaffrey also was surprised things would not look strange 


But he 





HARPER'S NEW 


re a S 1 KE nat 


rrog Tye 
r there is hardly a light Hard 
el in the sec d story had a lieht 
Tre | er sac \ for he 
ere you ever in Bag 
no The Secretary sent 1 
r e excavations, Mosu 
rs ere, and | went down 
( Da vd e Wa ington J 
Is s e main eet ou 
| ( is ( i aand quile S 
tile miat ! oO} il the ( ell 
if ind nautl ! ind 
rs 
\ il S$ a cak ie! ud Jatfrey 
( is a i nh rin n Giipi 
¢ I Vhat ne i ora | 
yor | iid the President more 
dead, as 1 eX ent Mesrour 
i a B Jatt LOOK onder 
s tha That is not « Ol 
1¢ " ao on Liv din V 
to e sou he Avenue hich 
‘ dent ror nto if he 
) sell ere Sa ta co 
Mh ere 1 in advel 
vidd the ve i ana ¢€ l Pi 
Let s ‘ 
iff 0 S ( rious H 
e Wa l I ind he 
t il ther is ho ) Vy in those 
WW mn the came neat e spot 
ica ] rt 1h) l iS in evel 
flame , ) mna i l , ( \ bi 
ont of 1 modest bri ouse, 0 
I d chi imbitious sp ilators 
enty y irs ag eTOre men Knew 
is to be the court end of Wash 
intly ted A duet of 
ho id ) t ieard trom hin 
e President bade iffrey rin und 
d so 
[have a de e to enter tf S house 
‘ resi I ind to see » 18 
{ S$ coOnCcE 
lve are a party who have become 
cated replied Jaffre and I fear 
lay experience i] isage 
Il must enter said the President, ‘‘and 
nust devise some stratagem by which 
in obtain ad mission 
[ hear and I obey,” said Jaffrey, 


ing’ as bef 


dressed née 


fore: and at that momenta 


‘] opens d the door 


rro oil 
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Madam said the courtly J 
we are two merchants from S 
o have been in Washington so 
merchant here invited us to a 
nment to-night, and we went 

We ate and drank with 


¢ 


it was time to depart, and going « 
the night we have missed our 
hotel, and we do not know its nar 
trust, therefore, in your generosit 
vou will admit us to pass the rx 
night in your house. By doing t 
vill obtain a reward in heaven 

Che orirl ran bae k, evidently ( 
vith her mistress, and then ope 
nner door, and said, Come in 

h Ja 


President entered, therefore, wit 





‘ hey left their hats where they we 
den, and passed into the concert 
The pe rformance went on as if tl 
not been seen But as soon as the 
ended, the party present arose, an 

‘Welcome ar our oue sts. but ( 
1 condition to Impose upon you, t 
speak not ol hat which doth n 
cern you, lest ye hear that which 
pie st you 

They answit ed. (,O00U >and fror 
moment they were treated as if thi 
ilways been companions of their hi 

In the next moment a_ black 

Irew opt the large door which | 
them from a dining-room, and 

Supper is served, madam.” 

The company went in in form, the | 
sident and Jaffrey making the last t 
the long procession 

Che President took his seat rather t 
idiv. the more so that Mr. Jaffrey 


taken quite to tl 


ie other end of the « 


There were tlowers 


side of the table. 

ranged in high vases, so that he could 1 
so much as see his faithful compan 
He Was recel\ d with nore display 


courtesy 


than would have been sho 


vere this an ordinary boarding-hous¢ 


at the English min 


rt 


ate 


in 


th 
he had presented himself as a 


Sat, 


tleman 
had he 


The gentleman seemed to present the Pre 


1del 
did. the Presiden 


itt 


y with less interest in his pers 


an if, when he was Secretary 


ister s, On one side 


t} 


on the other a large man * or 
the President would have 


met him in a legislative assemb! 


But 


was none the wiser 


o the lady as he sat down. 


The table was elegantly furnished ar 
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opposite thre 


not Tor many 
move 


vhere dovou sul 
Wl) ea ou i} 


aMlaze ier turn 


annovance 


and M1 


no 


IL do not 


lady ©) alniy 
* away from the P: lent, sti k and tlemen arou 
with her knife, and tl ‘ured t the lady presid 
e *them every 1 
| heat 
ied, *‘ Hear 
oune man with light hair rose 
seemed embarrassed, but re: 
p of paper, - Nine ounces s 


inces nickel, two po ids 


und a ha f coppe Th because tl 


announcement was received with ‘“What straw 


heother. who again,somewhat stupid! 


nd-elapping Then t 
hair. rose and said, ‘‘ One ounce _ Why, what straw is full of go 


. . 
blac id and 


n penny weights gold,” and the ap- Ssiivel and nickel and copper? Do you 
> Was renewed. But nothing more not know? W hy. indeed, did you comé 


said. The servants brought round The only straw which yit lds such returns 
next course, and the dozen streams of they have re ported is the straw from 


ken conversation began to flow again the street-cars. Our friend here contracts 
to furnish clean straw every morning, and 


\s for the President, he was a good deal 
subled. Where was he, and what was he r people clean out the cars at midnight. 
S report ¢ Were these people debasers \ alentine and Asa yonder are the smelt 

of the currency? Was he sharing the ers. They graduated at the Argo Works 

food of a lot of people virtually counter- in Colorado. The club lives on the prod 
> + Heshuddered as he remembered ucts. Why, if they had reported only two 
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, , ' en ounces nicke voila well that when he spoke in that t 
) i if ( mOowel oO spea 1! hia One 
| i I Pres en 
| ( . Mr. Jaffrey thought. ind 
‘ t ) quil nto the proceed Oo 
’ ‘ Bohen i! Losure | 
| " at i to g » Thre apers ! 
ul ( s ySa rig ere L might ¢ 
; » Opposition But he said \ 
| ¢ ( ee ( aeer Lhere ! I ( hn qu \ | 
nt t I send a note to the Comn Sion 
( on n District 
( ce hie is at a * Kiddle-sti said the P 
1) ew P Ones Commissioners 0 ( ) % 
t ) lie Dor Make Vourst said M | 
| , ; ‘ in old startled t ot ti isual tact B 
‘ ) e too much fo | enoa iority in the Dist 
H oO i secret of B ire not even a Justice of the Quo 
| ‘ ( re t Quorum be | ced said | 
i ! WV ¢ ra é s Or dent I sha in e the in Ba 
( d \ had told hin Mr. Jatfre kx me he had lost t 
t { »yanv othe bY the suddenne of h seqyacutat 
Mm) RB { oman at is right and President at onee thanked hin 
t t told nm no secrets eood company, and said, ** I think J 
eend of t » hours the resident leep now 
) ) new who he — Poor Mr, Jaffrey went home quit 
e ¢ ‘ ‘ that ] that he should sleep 1 
) 0 ey ere It wa The next morning the Presid: 
s nearly three, over to the librarv of the Departn 
(ue { east « pped her Staté and bade them send him Lhe 


wma 1 po ed to a entieman who bian Nights Then. whi e thie ( 


one or two merry songs before seekers were kept at bay by his p 
At thre i e beca to sing Wewon't secretaries, the President lig] ted a « 
» hor { mornin ind the whole and found what the Caliph Harou 
compa ed in the chorus With the Raschid would have done in the 
vords, the state Dubie flung up the cireumstances He varied the detai 
curtains of the one ido ind lo! as to fit the civilization of the nineteer 
n east the rst streak of dawn In century and the longitude of Washi 
in two minutes the President and tor He struck the bell, saw the stewa 
iif re ound themselves on the sidewalk and ordered a specially nice lunch at t 
>the Avenu o'clock for about four-and-twenty peopl 


Then with his own hand, on gilt-edge 


\s they walked home the President was note-paper, he wrote an invitation whi 
silent t they ea to Fourteenth Street, said that the President of the Unit 
and Mr. Jaffrey, if possibl vas more States invited to lunch that day the lad 
Siient But as they turned in atthe side of the house where he had supped last 
orate vy which you go up to the White night, and all her cuests 
House President said to the Secretary, ‘** There,” said he to himself. as he sent 

‘ Jatfrev, t is verv mysterious.” off the note by his private messenge! 

Yes tis very mysterious, ’ said the ‘*let us see how much power that has 
othe though I am not a Justice of the Quo 

We cat t have such things right rum.” Then he sent a message to M1 
under the shadow of the Capitol without Jaffrey that he must come to lunch. ani 
inquil And the President spoke with gave the next three hours to the offics 
. certain firmness of tone which terrified seekers 


his Seeretary. For Mr. Jaffrey knew very But at two o'clock the office-seekers had 
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President was 
‘ : THE STORY OF THE FIRST CALENDER 
en changes 
the White \ calender is defined DY Mr. Lane 
Nor did a‘ val mendicant.’ We are 


we are born from 


We are all mend 


Vy our W Ss on thie 
My | ness ana 


Hoots 


‘hh SO ol 


ones 


} ; + 
haraes 


one at tl ; 
s a House pag Che 
nd for a dollar either 


autograph DOOK I ¢ y tra 


and have it filled the same d: 
names If vou 
st pay two dollars 
Lune com miittee-room 
Cross - purposes 
very seldom that any one comes 1 
does, he thinks I am private 
1 Mr. Jaffrey remembered how somebody else My bovs’ book 
old the President that he could not much faster than ai tl 
uny inquiry, and here was the at we are very 
ilf over he said, laughing, cannot 
\ll my life long,” said the President a party like this, for these are our best 
ice I read the Arabian Nights and hours, and each hour of them is wort 
n Gilpin,’ I have wanted to know ten dollars 
a calender was Am I rig 
that some re vou ar THE FOURTH CALENDERS STORY 
This is an off week with me. There 


1 one voice, even to Mr. Jaffrey’s are six of us inall; three work one wee 


rise, all the ft y-four answered andthreeanother. Iand my two friends 


are all eal *s.’ and two stout gentlemen bowed as he 
The wish of my hear 1S\ waved his hand—‘‘run an elevator on the 
President Sixth Avenue in New York. It takes be 

Kasily gratified, Mr. President,’ lated travellers up to the Diedrich Street 
first of his guests station of the elevated road. The con 

‘I will gladly tell you what are my _ trivance is simple—two scales, one at the 
iInctions ; ‘ alender,” said a gentle top, one at the bottom, connected by rope 


man nes i] “ which pass over pul eys 
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said Mr. Jatfrey,. 


calender’s story 


rour came in the moment after 


message, the President pretended 
is an important despatch Of « 

e partv meited AWAY ()) vy ti 
dent kept Mr. Jaffrey and this |] 

Tl ) 

\\ el they vere qu { LLO] nes 
Lii¢ ( ile ait Ha ( ou i V ¢ 
could ou nad @a man Vy ho Wou 

ou personate m 

Of « irse. ece enza sa ‘ 
() Mi lone Sdid you S ) 
i son Dl i eatricals in B 
He is as like as the figure yonder 
he pointed to the mirro) 
Jatfre, said the President 

) l am dead si OT all this | 
co i have 1 change The t neg 
} 1 me if I eam run away vbetlor 
Ss s1on ends 

Jatfrey is beside himself with a 
But it was just like last hight. The ] 
sident had the bit in his teeth 

Six long weeks before the ad 
ment Il might have a month shi 
buffaloes in Manitoba, and leave this 
here Jaffrey. dear fellow, let m¢ 

Jaffrey remonstratec He too 
President into a corner and pleaded 
him But you might as well plead 


Jaffrey, I will go. That is all 1 
turning to the Italian and speaking | 
choicest Tusean, he said, ‘* Doma 
eternamente obbligato and the 

ithdrew Again Mr Jatfrey bes 
and begged. But the President was | 
ron 

And the next day the man came wit 
simulated President The real Presi 





startled himself—Jatfrey was m« 
startled—when the creature threw off 1 


mackint 


osh which disguised him Q) 
and again he and the President even d 
ceived the wary Secretary, alert thoug 
he was, by changing places when he w: 
talking to the Italian. The Preside: 
madness was complete. This man shou 
not leave the private office He we 
leave it himself He called Mesroun 
proved that his carpet bag was reac 
packed. He covered himself with 
stranger's water-proof,and he and M: 
rour went tothe B. and O. station, leavu 
poor Jaffrey in agony 

But things did not work so badly, aft 


all The new incumbent was very teach 


able. Fortunately a great general died 





ONE STORY IS GOOD 


ic receptions were 


the 


nubl given 


up 


vas said that President had : 


could not be abroad. Then he 


ind 


ibroad and to every amaze 


ones 


marked pa 


At last, on the 
ver 


eer 


‘oom a Mr. Thompson at the 
, 


| well "*©: & 


yped 


“~~ Lite 
and 
sin M inl 


vy, wh on 
neg, and Mesrour 
is! even witl 


short one 


Jatfrey Ve 
They forded 
e 


torrent of 1 


ie White Sand 
Then Mes 

l unt ifter 

1 Bar River three 


Vas unin 
Limes on 


0o sud- 


arged { 


horse the woor 


his master 


upon 


ONE STORY IS GOOD 


[EF STATEMENT OF MR. LEROY 
ARD, PREPARED HIMSELI 
| MUST premise that I know of 


son whatever for the violent assau 


BY 


no tl 


ed upon me last evening m1 
fian now 


Irish ru under arrest 
magine any excuse of any 
¢ 


the promptings of 


the 


his evil 


natural turbulence of 


attack was absolutely unexpect 
und it was wholly unprovoked. So far 
is Lam aware, I had never even laid eyes 
nm the h ore 


ilking brute five minutes bef 
e rushed across the st 


ne. J 


lim Dwyer save 


reet and assaulted 


nothing whatever of this 


that I ] 


l- 

Know 
1 

the 


iave bee Nn 


TILL 


PILL 


ANOTHER IS 


TOLD 


e hundred buffaloes passed « 


Me srour couid bd 


Tl r body had 


Mi 


poor Mesrour asleep on a 


Jatfrey retired for an hour 
mounge nh 
reception - room 
waked the faithful 
Not one word 
** Nevare 
‘Nor woman!” 
“No! 
Go back to your dl ily a 
House to-night 
West on a pri 
That 


nouncement ol 


massa 


nor woman 


Massa 


may vou 


vate message 


No pul 


is What Mesrour did 
: President's d 


Lhe 


t necessary Secret 


DV tlie 
Times were prosperous 


-country governed its 
recard to Wash netor 
Wh te House col 


and th mpecretar 


neumbent of the 
in the Secretary 
ded in the 


House 


And so.” said Se 


ineumbe hn 


. é } } 
LLTLINSIi¢ d ner Stor’ so ended 


alenders 


ot ‘Ne 
our Highness t 


the e But this 


» . ’ 
e stor vspaper Row, 


} 
end 


Entertainments in 


Washing 


ANOTHER 


EORGE 


IS 


TOLD. 


AND ¢ H. JESS 


victim of a cruel a 
at 


outrage 


iis hands 


L do not exactly understand the r¢ 


which is brought to me by my lawver as 


to this srtions, and IT am un 


gat 


Dw ve r’s 
to 


aguely worded. But 


asseé 


abie precisely meet an alle ion most 


there seems to 


some sort of an assertion that 


tograph I took by the flash ligh 


dusk last evening, j ist before the wv 


I 


assault was made upon me, was not 


first | had taken of him, and that in 
other | pict 


other times perforce and against his wil 


some 


ay or had taken his ire a 


‘ 
{ 

] 

l have no doubt that such a man fears té 


find his brutal features exposed in the 
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I Galler but I ive had neither 
p ! 1 tas seful to 
t eommul may be 
lo make t } ec \ ‘lain, and to 
lestro ( ce hich micht other 
t iced mn Ute issertions oO this 
re yl ave iard, | propose to set down 
ere a imstances of my brief ex 
‘ ces as a photographer, from which 
| be at once apparent there 1s nota 
Snadow or a support for his allegation 
at | have in any way pursued or perse 
cuted I 1 shall prosecute him now 
und I hal nsis ipon the infliction of 
the utmost penalty of the law It will be 
L St re commentary on the lax adminis 
tration o istice in this city if an inotfen 
sive citizen is to be exposed to outrage at 
his oor, and if the yrutal assailant 
can ot otf seot-free 
The acts of tl e Case art is fol OWS 
It is among the duties of my editorial 


position on the staff of 


Youth,a monthly 


magazine tor boVvs and gris a position 
I have held for now four months, since 
mv graduation from the Oxbmdge Gram 
mar-school it is among my dauties to as 

t he art department of our publi 
( In the estimate of the young 
pictures are of prime importance, and we 
pay especial attention to the proper illus 
ration the articles we publish In the 


irsuance Of this portion of my editorial 


duties I have familiarized myself with the 


venious and interesting devices for 


phnotogr 


aphs of animals in mo 


m,and | ave also given time to lnves 
tivatinge the use of the detective came 
ra COMMONLY SO Ca ed \s 1s known DY 
i Lhose hose obligations ead them to 
stud Lhe ractical applications of the 
irts, this name is given to a simple and 


portable camera, so lightly made that it 


handled and unobtrusively 


carried; it is provided with 


machinery 
or taking’ an instantaneous photograph 
ore sted to the editors of Youth 


charm of the unconscious move 


It was sug 
that the 


ments of childhood might be caught and 


fixe d by the so-called : detective 


camera,” 


for the enjoyment and instruction of all 
who might see the pictures, and we were 


requested to consider the advisability of 
icing photographs of this character 
Youth for the benefit of 
An 
held to discuss this proposition, and it was 
ne oft 


pages of 


our readers editorial council was 


declared feasible the so-called 


aetective cameras’ was ordered and | 
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vas ce tailed to pertect mvself in t} 


LIi¢ 


of taking instantaneous photographs 
On the day when the apparatus ar 
it the house where I am boardi: 


9) East Nineteenth 


. { ¢ 
Hnenvion at 


Street, I happen: 
the ad 


Inner-table t 


as then engaged in, and the pl 
the n 


my ¢! 


results we anticipated 
vhich had been confided to 
My friend Mr. Harry Bracke tt, one 
the editors of the Gotham Gazett 


is a Ie OW 


from 


boarder of mine, immediat 
L found 

Mr. Brackett was familiar with the ops 
tion of the 1 


volunteered his assistance 


so-called ** detective camer 


and he volunteered to instruct me 


next morning, as it happened, was as 
urday, and there were several ech 
in the house, who co operated with us 
Ingly We went out into the rear vy; 


und as the young people frisked 


Mr. Brackett 


in taking some half-dozen interesting 


Innocently, 


and I sueces 


instructive groups and single figures 


may instantaneous 


Instance an View « 


came of hop-seotch, and another of t] 
boys playing leap-frog, as distinct 
tions to our knowledge of the volunt 


and 


l 
} 
I 


involuntary movements of juve 
iumanily Il was delighted with the r 
sults of our first day s labors, and |] 


But the mn 
~and the day after 
Monday, which happened to be the day 


anxious to proceed at once 
day was Sunday 
when we close the forms of next mont 
number of Youth 
to work again as speedily as I desired. 
On Monday evening when Mr. Brackett 


took his seat beside me he told me that 


and so I could not 


had a new scheme, in which he wished 
had told | 
now to be 


the ignition of a small portion of whi 


my assistance A friend 


that a composition was 
made a light so brilliant that it served 

the taking of photographs. A little « 
this novel compound suddenly explode: 
by a percussion-cap made a flash, and thi 
glare of this flash would suffice to im 
print a picture on a sensitive plate adj isl 
ed properly on the so-called ‘* detectiy: 
camera.” Mr. Brackett had’ procured a 
small can of this flashing powder, and h« 
suggested that we out that evenin 
and take photographs in the dead of night 
The idea had a 
though I] 
dence 


eae) 


distinet 
not 


fascination, al 
but doubt pru 


could its 


lam not accustomed to wander 
at midnight through the highways and 
But Mr. Brackett, 


by ways of a great city. 





STORY IS GOOD TILI 


ONE 


formerly a reporter, whose 


been 


and duty t every 


d to know 


oposed 


mm to explore rather 


ity, 


l 


} 
vit and ‘ 


ed 


remains 


il parts of the « 


} 


tl yt used to be ( 


What 
We 
Park, 


Avenue 


e ( 


took the 


and then 
ul 


n as Shanty Town 


ears to Central l 
Kig 
As we turned 
street, 


vay 


ikea to hth and e 
evard the corner of  « 


l there were ¢ 


dl 


a dozen houses on eat 


payve nh Vi “hl 
1 side e 1 


Aft 


>} 


f 


Into a policenian r ( 


I t was discoy 


1 xplanation 
rat Mr. Brackett and 
old T 


my Irie nd had been detailed to work 


the officer 


tances. hey had met 


acg all 


e& Cases, 


immediately warm| 


vere 


| 
German 


Lie ~oOlceMman, WhO Was % 


birth na 


He 


I 


seemingiy 

ked hat 

a neighbor 
Mr 


) 


person is W 


to so onely 


inge an nour, 


to him the object ol 


ved 


camera, 


en expla ned 
he deseri t 
| 


officer expressed the oreatest int 


to him 


ive ln WwW 


ng a strong desire LO see 1LS ‘a 


He said that ] 


malefactor, 


opt l 


1e Was then about to 


St minor a man who 


a 


* poultry in viola 
to the 


persisted in keeping 
of 


ex 
ne It 


‘ter repeated warn 


ordinance, and 
the 


a city 
ie annoyance of ohbors. 
ms that 


this man, a 


s, had suddenly hidden his hens from 
e 


IT Pitt 


those who came to take 


That 
the officer had been told that these 


ohit 


‘ustody. very morning, it ap 


were then in the basement of an 


ipied house, into which the 


urball 


oce 


pout raining 


terer had found some way of 
it 

which 
poulterer had 


ntrance, This house, as happe ned, 


we were 


is in the street along 


and the illicit 


n seen to enter a few moments before 


ulking; 
The officer according]y suggested that we 

to the front and flash the 
echt and photograph the man and his 
poultry at the very moment when the po 


W indow 


ils 


liceman should present himself. 


flash 


\NOTHER TOLD 


Mr. Brackett 
When 
cand apparent 


wma 


7 
ont 


room, 


inexpected and amusil 


we heard the of 
Mi Bracket 


minatil 


en 


And so it 


cers SIghAal 


Wh 


Xp oded a < 


t and camera 


! 
of a man crouch 


ne amid a roomful of roosting fowls, 


DY the sud 
JV! 


tion 


hich seemed much disturbed 


leh radiance policeman aT 
INSistec of 


laughin 


ad us he 


a full deserip 
the strange 


Lo 


e scene Vat 


xhibition desirous See 


lf that he gave 
P f 


The patrolman 


t 


1@ the violator o 


arresl 


VW 


ia then and there. 


expressed a preference for a promenade 
} that the 


1 the 


Ul he knew where 


WW 1 US. 


\W 


Stating 
ed 


1 
whenever 


l 


could 


iV and t he arrest 


mah 


LO he chose, whereas 


Vv 


le 


rht not again an opportuni 


the 


nave 
rs i¢ 


g Lhe 


\s he walked along with 


in oO so-called **« Cc 


WoOrk 


amera 


succested ylaces where we 


Various } 
I 


he 
T 


And 
il 


é o get photographs 


. . 
would certainly bea 


sought. Lo these places 


th him, | without finding 


anything worthy of reproduction, 


At 


11Lit 


last. after we had wasted two hours 
fr 
ich had held off all 


nome 


a 


or re ih these iitless wanderings, the 
1 Lhe € 


storm, W vening 


it 


al 


) pathe l 


clared my intention 
But 
with 
I yielded 


bar room 


broke suddenly 


u ! the po 


returning once, 


{ 
| 


liceman pleaded sé lCally me 


to Make one more attempt t 


He he 


where the business of liquor-selling 


. ) 
Said could take us to a 


as 


night in spite of the fact 
of 


It was then long past midnight 


earried on al 


that a renewal its license had been re 
fused. 
but the saloon would surely be full of cus 
tomers, so the officer said, and he offered 
that 
a stam 


the 


to take us there, shrewdly surmising 


when he was seen there would be 


pede, which we could photograph on 
as he graphically described it 
went 


wing,” 
To 


seems to have been our fate 


this illicit bar-room we it 


» to be witness 
ler “11 = 42 Tr " : 
es OnLy ol illegal acLLions. The policeman 
cave a curious knock at the door, which 
within. 


was immediately opened from 
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He star pressed forward, and we fol membered that a picture of a postn 
yrwed ( » take advantage o livering a letter would be a most 
t " \ oon t yar-tender priate illustration for that number o 
ca t t biue « tof the officer magazine, and it struck me that ] 
‘ i ,cord ai put out no 1 most excellent opportunity 
t » s custome} to curing such a picture taken Tron 
° CS ( ( thea eSS But He CNA sense Of the ordas, and 
‘ M Bracke the Tree m¢ ment of an unconse 
ind I touched the ect 
! e ¢ i ed in I crossed the street, and turned t 
P ra eof hu the door of our hous« Sudden ' 
iS 1 eaied to us om | did not recognize as an im 
t iome imina nh ¢ thre the house ran rapidly up the steps 
. ! ‘ e policeman is concealed limse n the vest il 
, . | S @} ry nto Ing made no effor Lo ring the ( 
the , did not the letter-carrier ascended the ste} 
( } ta st of the ome envelopes in his hand, this sto 
) 1 ( ersol Mah came out o the top of the st 
! c a though he lived in the house, and ¢ 
i I i ad have ed his hand 1 Lhe it ers 
e pris rh struc me as a very strang 
ceeding I i aread \ idyusted é 
i i to protest d Mr. Bra tt varatus and prepared thi powder 
“ ton ‘ Ln e end eized the moment ' en the strange 
‘ ‘ ‘ dy ‘ postman re fac or eA othe 
( Mr. B d to ma ! outs d hands, to flash the lig 
‘ ! to I Lie lmnage | { sSattitude ont 
i ‘ ou sitive plate hn the « era 
‘ ) re ninat Yr powde Wed aw Lhe ¢ 
| r li aus Gesce ed walh wa | 
W ‘ it HOU’ AD Oo see distinctiv what happene 
Mr. Bi oO « iil But lam ormed that the man who 
, Lore hic secreted himself the vestibule of « 
) i ) ! il near hnouse thru he letter-carrier to one 
‘ mie rie violent ind spran aown the ste 
t | ta i elevatec the stoop, and rus i across the stree 
tilroad at We had decided next the spot where I was standing 
y at ‘ ‘ end oO e eit as a The first intimation I had of his p 
more } ro nvestica sence was a bruta Low on the ear, 
O almost stunned m« Then the came 
VY esterc ‘ then. a tle before vas snatched from my hands and sma 
‘ ‘ | ! to ke ny ap- ed against the pavement A second blo 
DOM p thre itress. Katey ack of my ear knocked off my spec 
Vl rhe thie Use is cles hich fell to the ground and wer 
a ! i shou return: fo roken [ was severely bruised, and by 
of « | oresee the rmpend the suddenness of the attack I was tak 
is to be the inprepared, and altogether very rude 
no ! handied, the man remarking in his bat 
\ | clesce the steps of the barous vernacular “‘that he would lan 
house | rd e s e of the me to print him unbeknownst 
fetter rri on his . ind It re This is an exact and precise statement 
ca oO me the necessities of the of all the cireumstances connected w 
ral ( , Cire ( of Youth the mnmprovoked and dastardly assau 
ire fe to go to press earlier and committed on me yesterday evening 
eariie eve nont at it aithough it the brutal rutian who is now in eustod 
is NOW O1 November, vet in a ry few and whose name, I am told, is Tim Dwye! 
veeks sha ) na ne up the Febru It will be seen that there is no foundatio1 


arv numbe e Valentine <tr ire- for his allegation that I had been pursu 





ONE STORY IS GOOD 
ind persecuting him | 
I 


iad 


nad 


TEMENT 
ro 


O} 


O} 
\ 
HIS ¢ 


MR. TIMOTI 
STENOGRAPHI 
OUNSEI 


PACeADIE, & 


x id 


an oO ( 


CON 
on ir Kitty 
* brother bern LOWNY 
riri I i 


ane! 


aacent 
wid 


md plinty 


ike a young 
We 
all tl 


the thrub 


Lo say for hers 
r had no eross nor quarrel 


we were coortin exce} 


tay 


ne 
Ii 


U1 


n’ 
, } 
Rooney med, 

a quiet nil W 
nmetl 


hat 
une 


an 


sure 


id Kitty, ar 


eron her, she niver would 


he wind o° the word iver 


mesilf an’ the widdy, an’ she 
Not but 

the widdy’'s a fail 

iV, but she’s not 

an’ Tm sayin’ it on 

vidin a thousand n her 


But, as I was sayin’, there niver was the 


in 
Kitty no 
t iile oO’ 


ross look betune Kitty an’ mesilf, barrin’ 
ie contimptuous little ruct the widdy 
iz, an’ I was workin’ hard an’ doin’ fine 
re dy for the day whin I'd haul the 
colleen home 


on 
itl 


.whin this thrubble kem on 


VoL. LXXVIII.—No. 466 58 


R 


TILL ANOTHER IS TOLD 


IVii resave Uli 


id since 


n out 


In 


was middadiimn late wh 


thoug 


The 


LVbors 


compla 
aia 1) 


roosters croyv 


] + 
a sudaaint comes tlie 
, 
let off so close to m 
jump 


44 
hi 


three 
a 


isil O 


from me eves Wel 
scared I didn’t know which way 


an 1twW 


Was a wood piece af 


aiore I cur 
the flash w: 
big 
tuk me 
head that broug 
nh, 


‘ 
shot 


But a thunderin 
scared nor | w 


the 


tor 


roost 
worst is a clout 
the side of ht me back 
me vil ior ye 


about be the suddint light 
were back an 


I med out o’ that 


forward like 


as | cud 


as hard 
pelt, an’ it was the merey o° Providinee I 


thought Oo the Coons, an locked the aure 


afther me 
Now ‘ll say that was a-middlin 


thing to happen to a dacent mat 
comin’ 


Ve 


quare 
an he 
back from Sing Sing, but t 


nat 
wasn't only the beginnin’ of it If 


it had 


Din 


bin a will-o’-the-wisp, an’ I'd ha an 
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cre o° bog, that ( t, bad cess to it! 
ia’ botheree e more \fther I'd 
ot out » the p ‘ l t the chiekens 
oO ‘ ( r ( the best tv they 
ud it ist most nateral thing 
ior a man to do nder them sarcum 
stance \\ the heart put clane acrost 
il 7 in t ) s o me feet uns Ae 
pain ‘ e hand is CO d as Christmas 
Kve ere is no n to be done but the 
neg Ld t know of anny place 
| et it nighe it hand nor Barney's, 
Lhe corner, ft t i ettin purt ale 
nh anny wan that had a license ora char 
r to lose is in bed long ago But 
‘ ila hair did Barney car r characte! 
in’ the license he had was no good anny 
ria) 
Kitty's wan o’ Father Mathew’s girls, 
i! ile ti f7lass O SKe Orse nor sine 
does a Protestant, but sure I’m not tellin’ 
K i [ do, an I did she wouldn't 
beliave if An is Tor the pledge | tuk to 
) e her iV, the good intintion is every 
thing, as Father Brennen says, and sure 
m ntintions IS alWayvSsS @Wood, ay I only 
have the luck to stick to them 
There Ss a purty middlin crowd in 
Barne in’ Billy Power wanted to hear 
ull the latest news about me brother Pau 
deen I dun know if I n tioned that 
Paudeen is in thrubble by rason of an 
oO ite accident t it happened him 
i l iro hin a ntiemans watch 
< Linh t sted round me rotners 
\ mutton some i\ | I er got 
’ so e story, an’ the cops, who al 
wa e the worst of a man, med out 
{ t Was sta ! Lt he is They tuk 
rivera nthe niver was a Dwyer 
»« ced since me father, rest his sowl, 
unsported for shape-stalin’; but 
su it's an honorable perfession over 
there ve'd know if ve knew annything 
rbout the ould counthry 
We to come back to me dhrink! Billy 
Powe is thratin’, like the dacent gintle 
man he is, an’ l had me elbow, as it might 
be, half-ways crooked, an’ the glass on a 
eve ne vest, when 


wid the top button o'1 


Pete 


Dutch 


rush in runs a cop r 
himself, divil a less; an’ such a surprise 
ye niver seen in ver life Men duckin’ 
an’ duckin’ for a place to hide, an’ good 
liquor left standin’ on the bar as if it was 


as common as muddy wather in Ballina 


I had me prisince o’ mind, for 


to Barney's an’ sure 


touricks, 


Vv Mc Ses, 


afore ye cud say ** Howl 
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he chucked a string he has behind his 


that 


yvorkKs some yoke to the owas fixtu 
r 


the light, an’ there w 


an ou VoeS ( 
\s | sed | was lookin out tor that 
hadn't let go me howlt of me dhropy 


ahrin so | was just takin’ it dow) 
in’ aisv, Whin may I niver ate ano 
bit if that same flash didn’t ket 
square betune the eyes an’ mostly 
me I had sinse enough to swally do 
the whiskey wid it all, an’ that 1m 


i? ] | +} ] 
eourage to look, an seen. the yoke t 


al 


I seen, but 


were shootin’ me; not like anny p 


ever more like a tin eani 
id a t 


: : 
ylazes instead o’ biskit 


faucy 


nor that, av ve ec n canst 


loaded up wid | 


Now there were no hens there at a 


all It was mesilf they were aimin 
an’ if they were going to folly me abou 
all over the town wid their ould tin ear 


ister, an’ pelt at me whiniver they se 
I'd put it to anny rasonable mai 
havee’er a bit o’ comfort out o° me 
at all. 

got out o that place purty quick, 

L didn't if 


stop to see Barn y Was arristed 


this time, but it’s apt he was, for the plac 
vas closed whin I got back, an’ Barns 
does be most ginerally arristed the latth« 
part o’ the wake Some people have 
hoight o’ rispict for Barney, but m« 
doesn't like a bone in his skin. If 
wasn't for the pull he has, I think they'd 
hat him—divil a doubt o’ it. 


But av this is to be a statement o’ wl 


I fetched young flutfy-face a clout on 


lug, [ dun know if Barney has much to « 
wid it. Afther lavin’ the saloon I hw 
around the best part o the night, an 


the mornin’ I tuk a turn down as far 
Nineteenth Strate. 
vant hour for medi 
ed 
shakin’ ou 


tin 


as 


The mornin’s an ili 








ation av ye're distu 


in mind, an’ the sarvant-girls do be 


t the dure mats along about the 


same ie. Kitty Maloney works in a 


no doubt doe S it 


Well 


sure enough, whin I come round the eo 


boordin’-house, an’ I’ve 


well, for she’s a raal sinsible slip. 


ner who should I see but Kitty, lookin 


mighty 


plazed at the sight o’ me, an 
| 
as if it was the flag of ould Ireland. 
Ti 
‘*An’ the top o’ the mornin’ to yersil! 
Kitty,” sez I. 
‘* An’ thin what ails ye?” sezshe. ‘‘Is 
it a ghost ye’ve seen, or what, you look 
that white ?” 


‘* Kitty,” sez I, ‘‘ there's no tellin’ what 


beckonin’ me wid her dure mat the san 


‘*Good-mornin’, Tim,” sez she. 





ONE STORY IS GOOD 


hut down on ver bended knees 


een 
| feet 


thankf lve 
t's shot an’ 


me on two this 


see 
yvounceda | ve peen 
she 


s I, 


con! 


snot SCZ 


a less,”’ se for 


I’ve that ision 
all do have from 


on, : 
but IL towl 


abstinence 


it she beeun to lau 
I'd been drinkin’ 

total 
that 
ie did, for she'd 


An’ tl 


tin canis 


ial 
Iw 
Mathew, 


nor 


as a son 


an’ no Wah KHeW 


ner SI druvy 


on the pledge hersilf. en 


n’ towld her all about the 


he fire flashes 


didn’t take much ST 1] 


I’ve seen her 


5s quare annyhow, an’ 


worse over a little sthroke of a 


il 
did 
But 


il morn 


tlh ACLTOSS me head nor sne 


| the dangers I'd bin through 
id her own talk to let out th: 


x she was just leppin to go to the 


\ 
} 


ba that night, an she was 


rock 

] } 1 1 
| that I should take her 
\X 


Wid a heart an’ a half, Kitty,” sez I; 


l 


was a very presintib e 
to the li 


young W 


tirely to take xe > 
But st what will the 


re 


was the ould girl that r 
had a liel 


an she aiWwayvs 


er tongue for me 


> sez Kitty ‘sure me 
n Brooklyn isn’t dead yet 
be the tough ould 


for 


Be rorra she must 


sez | more be token 


»p, Tt iad 
been an’ pled that aunt to her mis 


ss ive time she wanted to get out 


ry 


fora 7 or more 
wid that we settled it, not forget 


to 


ime year 


taste of a kiss us good-tim 


an’ sure where's harm in the 


not a wi, barr 
bl 


cot her lave f 


whin there’s 


Vag on the oeck 


yn, 
Kitty ist enough to 


ier poor sick aunt, an’ was waitin’ f 
elow the owrocery. Relations is 
‘onvanience av ye use them right 


Well, be 


imrock a couple o’ hours, an’ had 


the time we'd been at 


accordin 


as 


{ the flure middlin’ lively, 
e could humor the chune o’ the band, 
gayer lad 
I'd clane forgotten to 


there was no nor mesilf in 


North Ameriky, an’ 
think o’ the tin canister all the avenin’; 
though I cudn’t get out o’ the notion that 
the fellow meant me some divilment yet, 


TILL 


an 


al 


an’ 


ma'am 


ANOTHER IS TOLD 
d t 


time he 


maybe ud chance to how 
l tle 
tty a taste 
la much betther it wv 
who sho ild e¢ 
the wl 


her ¢ 


ttermilk whin 


stand right foreninst us but 


i 


She had mischief in 


as up to some thavin 


to Kitt 


Y¢ 


lin she 


spoke so swale 
(Good-avenin Miss Maloney 


n iligant danee, I thrust, 


t deny it,” sez Kitty, very 


spirited ‘he same to 


an many o them, 


at il 


Wilthmen 


So t hammer an 


the 


hie went 


N 


way two 1 do wl 


talk too much blarney an’ wis 


much harm to wan another, 


as so mortial handy at it 

ief thry an’ kape the pace betune a bull 
a ho 1\ bush. 

At 
she. 


pli 


*Sartiniy, 


the widdy turns to me, an’ sez, 


‘A word wid ye, Mr Dw vel 


last 
av 
iZe _ 

_— [. 


it’s ould 


ma’am,’ ‘wid all the 
pleas ire though 
himself I'd r: * be goostherin’ 
iin 
to Miss Canby 
Miss 
he 
I’m 


t her k 


write 
she 


Canby Ss 


ould maid th boordin’-house 
where Kitty 
to Miss Canby, a1 


avenin 


it Kapes t 


Works rong to ‘ite 


7 le hoy 


mighty plisint our frinds are 


in’ here. 

‘An’ 
hat, 
didn 


for what would ve do the 


I ma am sez |, the same 


as 

‘t know it was for spite. 

Kor f 

laughed that p azed that I knew she'd do 
: had 


it ha | 
rhty 


un an’ for fane\ sez she, : 


it bin annywhere « 
‘t ball, I th 
a For 
. 


} 
LOLK 


an ay 


Ise 
mig S 


I 
but 


ha’ t 


ith a 


ili 
visted her neck. fun 


{ 


oO alse s minds j 
health 
Miss 
. 7 . 99 
Brooklyn bevant 


Wid that 


titterin’, as if 


fancy, an’ just 


gard to the of that very respect 


Maloney’s aun 


able woman 


she went off sniggerin’ 


she’d said somethin’ 


smart, an’ I went back to Kitty 


But girls, the best o’ thim, is little betther 


off nor hens in the matther o’ sinse, a1 
she was that mad, or purtende d to be, be 
case | spoke to the widdy, that I had to 
waste the best part o’ an hour an’ sivin 
dances tryin’ to soother her. The colleen 
was scared enough, all the same, whin I 


did get tellin’ her 
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she Sez about another sare imstance alto ¢ 
Phi ril Vilitla it nis way 
cy) ‘ lim SCZ ri¢ l are ve 
Y e me that fortygral e€ promises 
Lurh me Tare an ives Kitty sez I. fe 
( i ¢ il Vas always axin for the same t ! 
ul s fora had n ore out s it off on 
ould if V¢ ure cr¢ mure t 
I; bu that I niver ha e pictur’ tuk, a 
sé rreal \\V 
I ouldn t \) me bit sez shi 
o 1 I've seen uglier faces nor yours 
) tH = » Hales 
{ riler ve have L ck ao 
i ( i ‘But e this and ¢ tL. We l 
l { ‘ moime there lr} oO the disgrace 
llis toa dacent 0 
Kaith- an L « see tne < 
oO e lt $ sii 
Is not se sez | lo 
sé 1} ere Ol ¢ po anny time 
in comes Val Irie Ne kK LV ver | ( 
nistortin to tb mal I'm W | l 0 
, R , sa The es a Dwver ‘ 
1 i un ta \ Ss enoug to 
\ | G ced ft { i 
\I Ss Cal \ sure e1] ih Ve LO id 
| OG brotiv is itlea | onatlie 
‘ hie id if S¢ Sli¢ 
Beg i ad it rowlin’ o 
! | flue sez | Tha is how hie S 
} al On there ere It ret l hn ho tall 
( l ( 0 i 1 aor Lho?r Vik Orie pboWwldad a li 
mut thinkn ( i Annie Sthetic, all on to hin 
she s¢ i I in sure it cud the por 
‘ mre il it?) { ’ 
dy, have vé We n ez Kitty, spakin’ 1 
rut dlin’ comieca | rgive ye t s 1 
. ‘ for | ive vel ( I in an ligal 
ness it is And i that she showed n 
S¢ Ip to me own ice hn eyes, a han 
es wid rec pictur’ o’ mesilf tuk wid a glass o° li 
Nn it me lips, an’ Billy Power alongside « 
id th they me d his big mouth open an’ his o 
r tine rst cauveen on tiie ack oO’ his head, as nate 
1 ‘ new “aS l¢ 
| declare, there was a minnit I did) 
oOo sO i, SID Know whethet I was s ipin’ or flyin 
e 1 it mut | W now. Kit sez | purty Sor 
i era 1i¢ ve can see tT il S not mie wida Wi 
round for a glass, for ve Kno I niver touch the | ( 
were fillin’ uy ‘It's powerfu e ye, Tim,” sez s 
might pace Lug n 
LUISE \M 3s Ah. tot nk O vel seein’ pool Pa 
rare 0 deen in his disgrace SCZ l. in that b 
Tie d aone mouthed doct or alongside O° him! Ah 
eoin’ to thrust there’s no knowin’ where a man ‘]1] land 
ve about her whin he begins by havin’ his fortygra 
d No: it was” tuk 





ONE STORY IS GOOD 


» prove 


bothered 


on Wah 


SLOOK 


uisy, an’ whin 


-corner o SIxtieth Strate 


t the widdy Rooney. an she 
a letther into a lamp-post 
the mornin’ to ye, ma’am 


are 


‘ked 


Lime 


soort o a orin 


rooU 


Tim Dw yel 


lL knew t 
naa bin 
to Miss Canby 


that 


W id 


t } 
LL Silt 


for [T 
itself 


may be full 


nor tell 


wwout the ecolieen 


or the trut as damagin’ 


a lie, an’ it’s harder work upsettin’ it 
| seen a letther-carrier wid whom ] had 
Fan acquaintance to wish him 


lay, an’ I towld him Id just 


TILL 


ANOTHER IS TOLD 


a h ohily pot 


Lhe same 

a purpose 

considtherin that 

up, for thin I'd 

r annvihow, 
ano.Lnet 


from 1 


me round } 
ipt he had me likeness amor 


ns, or he'd 


Pe ter as 


had me 


idence agi 


cot drinkin W! 


is time I was 


puttin’ a 


stop to mise 


I didn’t give a trauneen 


tuk a flyin’ lape down 0 


I was acrost the strate 


whillaloo 


Be vartue o’ me oath, I only hot 


three licks—wan to knock him down 


to sthraighthen him up whin he was 


in’. an wan more to lay him down st« 


an’ quiet while I smashed the murtherin’ 
bit o° that 


villin’ to go 


left a 
I’m 
hot 


been 


ingine he had; an’ av I 
hig@er nor a bit o’ wood 
to jail fer it. I niver him but the 
an’ he'd ’ 


Av 


lent timper there’s no sayin’ but I might 


three blows, parsecutin 0’ 


me for nights I'd bin a man Oo’ vio- 
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NEW 


t f CS b Sing ith S 
‘ t ove i mie th \ 
( i ‘ int Lhing to n 
i | é naaucent bDovs ud 
Lo be en 1 hme Trom a 
aa i ‘ ou Lt pair o then 








‘ i 
»> Sa i sal rue 
si ) ilernal Voke 
! ead ! He's 
Lu 1 0 rope 
in mund to a 
ta | 0 IN to i ( ound t 
I room i I bill ( Lit DOOPAS 
POE'S 
D1 \ ~ 
Qh at! randsome old la O 
h Ol ( eran old idy 
) t oO © mut because sh 
el tL oO i ratty Sixt Lili Sé en 
L\ na th l ii r+ ( tuburh is 
ner s >was DI and er hgure 
va erect, round, and trim apparently 
iS fi irs ago Her bright dark 
brown eves had a kindly sparkle, and her 
Tr iit wgh Was contagious phe was 
charmio t to believe Lhat 
when a young girl, she was ioved by and 
loved man so strange 
man WaivVs as Kdgat 
she ne e poet and that he had been 
in ve W 1 her had peen In iater years 
known only In a& Vague, weneral Vay 
amo! her umily, of which I am fortu 
nate to count myself one, and friends 
Dur C e life of Poe she natura ly said 


her, and 


love for 


she has said but little more, 


since 1 close 
except in general terms Though for a 
veal en he lived in Baltimore with 
Mrs. Clemm and Virginia, they were en 
i din tact not in name, tho ih she 
remained to the end his friend and the 
friend of his wife and Mrs. Clemm, she 1s 
mentioned in none of the biographies of 
the poet 
Naturally I was curious to hear her 
I hed ic We L887 


MONTHLY 
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Miss (¢ anby. 


; 
TOW I Gisaise Ol Tne OWl DV tl 
he oe em, an he cost me tin ein 
to mass, for | didn’t know but wha 
al is althetr rie flashin’ fire i 
In quare places In the dari in nm « 
Hie tis Wl ne SOW | Lhat voke ¢ 
er LaKes a pie i! iv ll l ll rt be 
the divil is in 1 in 1 imnvwan t 
me for what Uve done ill Lax then 
pul theirs es In me place ul S¢ 
they ad <¢ I i es 
\v ve Cal quare 1 Ss thing 
voung mat dad let him off an’ not 
Lne law oO rh ! ClO ous Tort 
xv Kitty’s lost her place wid Miss ( 
ili We i @ilt mat ad Sunday ve 
L don't be locked up fo his hights 
But sure ca Line do to me 
out they mek it out that silf-detines 
crime in Ne Yor] 
MARY 
\ N CLEEI 
story Finding, atter she had told 
hie duri ran unber of conversatl 
that it gave an intimate insight on cert 


is character, described him 


minuteness of observation of a lov 


woman, corrected some st 


itements 
threw on others, | told her t 


[ had also p 


new lieht 
Lo 


it ought 


De p iplisned 


faced onginal 


inquiries by stat 


my purpose In making them. She 


her consent, stipulating that her identit 
should not be revealed, And so the gran 


mother who was loved in many househol 


in New York and other cities told me the 
story of what was the chief romance 
her lite On that of Poe, those who read 


fail to have had 
he beer 


finally rejected by the heroine of the pre 


it will see it cannot 


strong influence if had not 


sent story he would never have married 
Virginia, his child cousin, who acted as 
go-between during what was probably the 
first robust passion of his manhood. | 
also interferes somewhat with the roman 
tic story of the gradual growth of his lov 


for Virginia, in Mr. EF 


of the poet 





ugene L. Didier’s lift 


Occasionally, as the old lady told het 
story, hie reves would become moistened as 
she spoke of him she ealled ** Eddie” wit 
something of the tenderness of old days 


Lo herself, 


read again, half to me and half 














POE'S MARY. 635 


and lin 


of her early lover 
over the 


Ss poe ms 


lines she thought 


referred 


} ; 


or looked at the portrait repro 
us article, which she declared 
vest one she had ever seen, and 
sexpression She recalled, as bein 
i i isin ay me Of his 

; ve ¢ In alter-vears SS 
ced those in iatel piographies 
Ss naking an exception 1n iVvol 


engraving ich accompanies 
Mr. George E. Woodberry. in 
American Men of Letters 


recolle Cl 


ons aS much ih ner 

s as possible, as I took them 
the time, WV e she sat by my 

1 oceasionally remarked 1 t | 
wb sne said Ih my own ords 

( did en I had to some 
ments ln one conversation were 
dinanother. In all but dates the 
memory ood 


vas remarkabl) 
the lapse of vears 


met Mr. Poe,” said 


She 
it seventeen, and lived in Essex 
l think it was, in the ‘old town’ of 
or It was about 1835 (18327), I 
Our house adjoined that of a Mr 
vho was our landlord. He had 
r about my own age, whose 
is also Mary Mr. Poe had at that 
ecentiy come to live with his aunt 

- ‘ ¢ ’ 


iving West Point.and 
Mr. All 


. ] t 
were not pleasant. 


Ciemm, alter le 


, 
ialions Witl Whom 


His Pe 


in, 
i ivs called fathe r 


Clemm lived around the corner from 


i. street which crossed ours She 
l hh 


the upper part of a house, and 


pported herself by sewing,dress-making, 
all 


poor, but everything was wax neat. 


or some similar work. They were 


Poe was then quite a young man, and 


Vir } } 
y bhila 





Clemm, who afterward became 


was a delicate school- girl of 


ut ten years of age. Her sole beauty 

Her 
violet 
eyes, dark brown hair, and a bad complex 
She had a 


brother, a dissipated young man,who went 


is in the expression of her face 


disposition was lovely. She had 


on that spoiled her looks. 


West; Inever knew what became of him.” 
When I asked if Virginia was fond of 
Poe, Mary answered: ‘*Oh my, yes! She 


is fond of her cousin, as any child would 
of anybody that paid her attention 

The Mr. 
ours,” she continued, 
had 


One summer afternoon Miss Newman and 


Ne W man’s ho ise 


stoops of 


and “were adjoin 


ing, and each an inner balustrade. 





seated, talking, each on her 
Mr 

of 
We were neither 


I were 


own 


stoop, when Poe passed, as usual, on 


ther side the street, on his way 


of us acqua 
bul 


ed with hin L knew him very we 


DV sIght, as had thlirted with each oth 
er rv some time trom the garret WIndows 
oO our houses W used to ave hand 
Ke hiels ana ul row KLSSUS LO ¢ iil OLNel 
My mother used to ask me What takes 


Por 


once during that time sent \ ircginia around 
for a lock of my hair, and [sent it to him 
We In passing, on the afternoon I have 
just spoken of, Mr. Poe bowed. My com 
panion asked me if I knew him I said 
no She said he was Edgar Por ho 


from West Point. She 
After Mr. Poe 


the street 


had recently come 


LiISO said he wrote poetry 


bowed he started 


ACPTOSS 


Miss Newman said: ‘Why, I declare 
there comes Mr. Poe across the street On! 
isn't he handsome? He is coming to set 
you, not me Hie was handsome, but in 


He had 
he way and the power to draw any on 
He w: 


cvirl would have fallen in love 


tellectually so, not a pretty man 


to him. S very fascinating, and 

any young 

With him 
‘Mr. 


came up the Newmans’ stoop 


Poe, having crossed the street, 
As he di 
so, I turned my back, as | was then young 
and bashful. 


Miss Newman ? 


trod iced 


He said, ‘ How do you do 
> She then turned and i 
and then 


to 


to be called into the 


him me, happened 
Mr. Poe im 


mediately jumped across the balustrades 


house. 


separating the stoops, and sat down by me 


He told me I had the most beautiful head 
of hair he ever saw, the hair that poets 
ilways raved about. It was auburn, and 


worn with frizzed puffs on the sides, as 


was then the Krom that 


he visited me every evening for a year 


style. Lime 


Oll 
and during that time, until the night of 
our final lovers’ quarrel, he never drank a 
drop, as far as I knew. 

‘* Mr. 


inches tall, and 


feet eight 


Poe was about five 


had dark, almost black 


hair, which he wore long and brushed 


back in student style over his ears It 
His eves were large 
He 


then, I think, entirely clean-shaven 


was as fine as silk. 


and full, gray and piercing 


was 
His 
and his fea 


nose was long and straight 


tures finely cut. The expression about 


his mouth was beautiful. He w 


had His 


clear, beautiful olive. He had asad, mel 


as pale, 


and no color. Skin Was of a 


~<”™ 





HARPER'S 


i¢ i el Sie] el! Vhen 
il l l he rure 
Cul i i tit ad QUICK 
$ ! it most 
~ ‘ i! \\ en lie 
1 emed e could 


1 ) ! ( 
K ( coat 1 
( ( iry ¢ il 
) ( tna aA vDLACK 
H mse Kit He did not 
ish i ul i . e of his 
l OSE i OL Gress gy 
care You 1 kno 
el ditfere om t ora 
\ il lien \ Tec onate 
( y S it { assIoOnale 


Led me 


ill i my rien were 
m atraiad of ! 1, and [Orsook 

( l Knie none of his 

. rie despised ignorant peo 
! Se I | g wd smail 
e aa S I t People 


ved hie ec ( CTA \ 
ad rv atte mate hie 
l empel and vas 

: Elis fee s were intense 
itl e col them He 
bial neil a Loo much 
tfed ‘ ervi om sacred, 
ent to « re If he had had 
Lit Liiit t l t ive beell 
He said often that there 

! inging over him he ney 
UI He A ( ed ie Was 
] ind t s embittered his 
Mrs. Clemm also spoke vague 
Lith ‘ I oO ( rit ais 
é is embittered, and vas 
ippointment to him en Mi 
l aga He had no busi 

il ad s he did, to educate 
l, and en throw him over 
nev educated to work He 
youd and very sensitive. Mr. 
ive me a letter to read from 
in nich ie latter said, refer 
it if he married any such 
would cut him off without a 


I th » told me that 


second wife (Miss Patterson 


nk thal 


: : 
s house-keeper she said she 


care of him unless she was 


ihe 
f 


He could do nothing afterward 
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Iten wa 


we might as well go 


‘ . 
man's wife He can't 
lel aione you 


tic as Eddi 
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Eddie and I never talked of his } 


1h or ihn tater ye 


that; lie youd have ( 


orite name was Mary, he said i 
Iten to quote Burns, for whom 

eat admiration We used to ¢ 
uking together in the evenn s 


Kked out of the city and sat 


a8 1@ T1LIs. 


One moonlight summer} ht we 


alKking across the bi 


ir from our house 


ie bridge was a munister’s house { 
le LOOK MY arm and pulled me 
(‘ome Mary, iet Is gO and get m 


t married now 


ther time We ere then | 
locks from home [ was taken 
prise and frightened, and ran fron 


He followed, and ¢ 


ilter me 

“We had no delinite engageme 
Ve inderstood each other, He 

ot in circumstances to marry. \\ 
my brother found that Mr. Poe was « 
ng so often he said to me *You ar 


oOing tO marry thal man, Mary | 


in your grave than 


you 
Support himse 
lL replied, being 


> was, that | would soone1 


on a crust of bread with him than i 
palace with any other man.’ 

‘The only thing I had against n 
she continued, *“‘ was that he held 
head so high. He was proud, and loo 
down on my uncle, whose busine SS 
not suit him. He always liked my fathe 


and talked with him a xood deal. 
Che 


you how much 


loliowing Little story will Sit 
Mr. Poe 
One 


creature « 
Baltimo 


rains, the street 


was a 
sudden impulse day in 


very heavy 


after some 
were flooded and almost impassable \ 
a corner wonderil 

The firs 


came up behi 


young lady stood at 


how she should get across. 
Eddie 
her, picked her up in his arms, and ca 
His feet 


wet when he came to our house and told 


Lhning she Khew, 


street. were 


ried her across the 


me about it. The young lady was the 
living 
She asked Mr. Poe to whom sli 


He 


rich “on the 


daugnter of a 
Point 


was indebted. 


mah 


took out his card and 





POE'S MARY 


to her, and she fell in love with \ lid when excited He then wal 


h she had never seen him be r to the piano, and snatched 


beautif o| and threw it on the floor I said 
r. that | could sine 


and aia 


EDGAR 


juarrels One evening a friend of my He staid after Mr. Morris left. and we had 
yrother’s, a Mr. Morris, was visiting us. a little quarrel] 

He knew that Mr. Poe’s favorite song ‘Our final lovers’ quarrel came about 
vhich I often sang him, was ‘Come rest in this wav: One night I was waiting 
n this bosom.’ He asked me to sing it, in the parlor for Eddie, and he didn't 
n order to tease Mr. Poe I went to the come My mother came into the room 
iano and beganto sing. Mr. Morris stood about ten o'clock and said. ‘Come Mary 

by me and turned the leaves Mr. Poe it’s bedtime.’ The parlor windows wer 
walked, with one hand behind his back, open, and I lay with my head on my 
up and down the room, biting the nails arms on one of the window-sills. I had 
of the other hand to the quick, as he al- been erying. Eddie arrived shortly after 
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28 
Tri \ other ke to Dn ind id been 
arin 0 lt eC ¢ me durin 

Lhat iri i I ¢ Khe him to take 
ed EL 1came to the dow where 
| i ( Sih ! che were 


I t a é 
n ‘ ! West Point 
i i iu Line brida They 
friends, and to him to Bar 
Hotel here they | id a supper 
i L < page He had gotten a ty 
\ is possible to « e and explain 
i! Lle Lo tie \ Wlass made him LIpPss 
tI ih a SS itn it \s 
to his b i habit drunkard neve 
iS a is L knee , 
| und opened t door and il 
OD Lin the moo whit 
Wet i tquat ibout nose Caust 
ia e lo ’ The result is 
it | ad pa him off the stoop, ran 
wou 0 in alievway to the back 
( ia oO Lhe roon here m\ 
novi i 
5 1, ‘Mar Mat iat’s the 
vf 
*M P had owed rie and came 
to } ro i | i much traehtened 
uni er told mie >» fO UDpstalrs 
I 
\l Poe said | il to talk to your 
aa If vou don't tell her to come 
aowl ta | ili @o alter het L have 
ia 
My mother was a tall woman,and she 
» | ik against the door of the 
stairs, and said, *‘ You have no right to; 
‘ ean evo upstairs 
Mr. | answered I have a right 
S is my wife now in the sight of 


mother then told him he had bet 


ter go |! ne and to bed, and he went 
iway 

He didn't value the laws of God or 
man He was an atheist Ile would just 
is lief have lived with a woman without 


eing married to her as not Well, I 
made a harrow escape itl hot marrying 
hin lL don't think he was a man of 
miUei primeipie 
* 7 . 1 casions 
‘ i f Mr. L. A. W s e « 
i Ma L866 th the 
B i ( ; l s Mrs. ¢ mn 
s l Ww I col g | ntoxicate 
I fore ft 1 taver but as if it were a 


about I broke 
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After the quarrel I have just told 
off all intercourse wi 
Poe 


My 


nd 


motner 


returned his letters unone 


¢ 


orbade him the he 


He sent mea letter by Virginia | 
it back unopened He wrote aga 
L opened the letter He addressed m« 
rial as Miss und upbraided 
satiric terms for mv heartless, unite 
ng disposit on | showed the lette 


my mother, and she in turn showe: 
mv grandmother, who was then 

us. My grandmother read it, and t 
to mv uncle James My uncle is 
indignant, and resented Mr. Poe's let 
much that he wrote him a very seve 
cutting letter, without my knowl 
Mr. Poe also published at the same 


in a Baltimore paper a poem of s 
eight verses, addressed *To Mary 
There was an initial for my last 2 
The poem was very severe, and s; 
of tickleness and inconstancy A 
friends and his knew whom he mi 


incle ‘2 mMmawna 


the lett 


This also added to my 
Mr. Poe 


received that 


Was so incensed at 
he 


uncle's 


bought a cowhide 


went to my store one aftem 


vhided him. My uncle was a 
My aunta 


two sons rushed into the store, and in 


and co 
of over fifty at the time 
struggle to defend my unele tore h 

sailant’s black frock-coat at the back 

Mr. Poe thei 
the cowhide up his sleeve and went 
the street to 


his torn coat, and followed by a crowd « 


the skirts to the collar 


our house as he was 
When he arrived at our house he 
He told him li 
had been up to see his brother, pulled o 
letter, said resented the 
and had cowhided him. I had 
called down-stairs, and M1 
Poe saw me he pulled the cowhide out of 


boys 
asked to see my father. 
my uncle's he 
insult, 
been w he nh 
his sleeve and threw it down at my feet 
saying, ‘There, I make you a present of 
that! 
He 
upbraided me for telling about his letter 
and being the cause of all the trouble. I 
told him I would have nothing to say to 
him, and did not 


then asked to see me alone, and 


wish to see him again 


At the same time it was breaking my 
heart My uncle had no business to take 
itup. lLeould have done somyself. We 


soon after this moved from Baltimore and 
back to Philadelphia, where I was born 
I was so much disturbed by the quarrel 
Poe that I was sick for a long 


with Mr 
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I never saw him again until 
sarried to Virginia I 
in New York city 
ilade Iphia severai 


Poe 


after 
married, 
When ll 


vears after 


PP 
asked 
} 


vent, with 


TH liie They 
DACK pi 

asked me to 
Las 
rest in this bosom 
inked rit W S} 
Poe ac 


and Mr 


yself back to her hou 


One 


ced him what song 


COMmMpanied 


rward 
w Mr. Poe 
Yin Philade Iphia 
vent to my husband’s 
» find out where we 


Was on a spree, however, and 


ie address before he got across the 


He made seve ral trips backward 


boat He 
they 


rward on the 


it people on 


Perry isked 


board if Knew 


[ lived, and finally found a dee 


oO happened to know, and told 


Mr. Poe 


rmimead to 
~7O LO iit 
irnea home 
‘aZVY ah haa 
POKLNY l Wil 
hen Mr. Poe reached 


house |] 
opened the 
We sa 


and he had 


\W 


out with my 


sister 


and hie 


for uS when we @ot back 


on one of his sprees, 
away from 


He said to 


home for several days 
me: ‘So you have married 


cursed 


} 


ina S DUSINeSS 


referring to her hus 
Do you love him truly 
id you marry him for love I answer 
that is be 

He then 
You do love 


That’s nobody’s business 
een my husband and myself.’ 
Lid ‘You don’t love him 
You know you do 
Mr 


othing; 


Poe staid to with us, but ate 
He 


conversation, and taking 


tea 
only drank a cup of tea 
t excited in 

a table-knife, began to chop at some 
front of him He 
them all up, and the pieces flew over 


shes on a dish in 


table, to everybody's amusement. Af 
tea he asked me if I would not play 
ind sing for him, and I sang his favorite 
ong again, A few 


Clemm came to see 


He then went away. 
lays afterward Mrs 
me, much worried about ‘ Eddie dear,’ as 


she always addressed him. She did not 


know where he his wife was 
Il told Mrs 


been to see me A 


us made, and he was finally fe ind 


was and 
azy With anxiety 
at he had 
search W 
outskirts of Jersey 


in the woods on the 


City andering about like a crazy man 
Mrs. Clemm took him back with her to 
1842 

[ visited them afterw 
City in Amity Street, and 


Ko dham 


This is in the spring ol 


rhe cottage was ve ry 


you Know you wouldn't 


I t 


lave thought 
but 


refinement about ev 


decent people co ild have lived in it 
there Was an alr ol 
erything ‘here were vines growing all 


ver the house 


which had been fixed up 
and Vire lla 


So there was a bed in front 


them by the owner 
d tlowers 
ot tne porch 


t } 
STOO 


Over a door in the parlor 


ona bracket ter cast of a bird 


a plas 


| suppose it was a raven, but it might 
parrot It was the 
iece of sculpture in the 


W hie 1 Eddie 


valked up and down the floor of the t 


have peel a ONLY 
room 

Was Composing a poem he 
with one hand behind his back 
y, biting 
hand l l 


mn hie ot what he 


way the finger-nails 
the 


vanted he would 


blood ( 


down and write the lines, and then be 
urd it said 


Virginia’s death, when 


walking again Ll have he 


tat times, after 
ne eco ild not 


sell a poem, he would say to 


whom he offered it, ‘Then 


the person to 
give mea and take it 

The day before Virginia died I found 
the parlor 


ass of brandy, 
her in I said to her, ‘Do you 
feel any better to day 
the big arm-chairin which she was placed. 
Mr her I 
had my hand in hers, and she took it and 
placed il 


friend 


and sat down by 
Poe sat on the other side of 
in Mr. Poe's, saying, ‘ Mary, be a 


to Eddie, and don't 
he always 


forsake him; 
didn’t you, Ed 
die? We three were alone, Mrs. Clemm 
the On the day Vir 
vinia died I came down from the cottage 
to the city in the same stage with Mrs. 
Dr. Shew. She 


loved you 


being in kitchen. 


was a great friend of 
theirs, and we talked about Virginia. On 
the day of the funeral I remember meet 
ing at the Mrs. Ann §S 


Mrs Willis and his partner 


cottage 


Shew, N. P 


Stephens, 


* Ti 


is was evidently the time that he was away 
a short time from his desk as editor of Graham's 


M 19a ine, and on coming back found Dr. Griswold 
temporarily in his place, and left the office 


wounded feelings, not to ret 


with 


irh again 





coast protec 


* 
} 
ef Tt ‘ 
of Po 
x er, Mat 
tel 
P , 
ict 
Wo 
l opp 
M 1 first a 
) i] i ,¢t 
1 e Norwe 
‘ ork alle 
rseit, are dl 
a peop! ca 
estry, and t 
a pp 
y upon what 
indeed not 
nthe north « 
eat fisheries tf 
earcely be 
hould fa al 
r countries 
population w 
but no other 
iv coast with 
‘ ol ich a 
a ( tered 
es or 18tal S 


The 


ARPER 
el libors It 
| iy » to the 
hie ‘ 
} it Mrs 
r ( io 
! ( { tof Mi 
( I e had 
itl KHON 
nad Mrs ¢ ! 
ho id ar 
1 | \ \ 
rt aoa ‘ t 
I< 4} 
) Mi ( 
Ss intended rice 
a Iie iit WO nh as 
‘ Miss Sarah 
vid t Mi \llar 
ed em reach ot 
~ ‘ c i ot cree 
that oe lemal 
waks of this atfair as 
‘ ceo t of Mr 
1 M (a Savs it 
il Cl emia 
NORWAY AND 
BY | RNSTJEI 
Second 
rticle the ider w 
received ( mpres 
in people, according 
tle Lnen Na 
‘ nto two classes 
} on C eul ine 
e coast peo eC maimly 
ind f ng, and who 
the soil can produce 
of shi@tit in portance 
I ie country, where 
Ke place the people 
able to exist il hie 
Vv vear 
have i oO ll ind md 
ith different occupa 
< intiry has such a 
such reg lar ind rich 
number of harbors 


a skjergaard—the 


adil 


along the 


entrance to 


* of the coast 
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d the cause of a violent quarre] { 
him and s adopted son, perhaps t 
ment of the lady who followed M 
ter in Poe's affections should hav 

eight It is ey heat 

il « Spos on ¢ in nton 
( t pre ous a i l natedt 

ve that 1 s Mr. Allan who 
! ll tt mad? 1 ( Il th, S ) 
t \ so considerabie tru 
! nant f ne been perhaps 1 

( ! ito iug it 1 Cli ¢ t 

Vir nia Cl his | erapners § 
made up th mother 

M (lemn Lie hode Sun ¢ i 

rience emale affection during } 

t the latter's home in Baltime 
il niece Lies ( Liemen 
ot point She insisted, contrary t 
accounts, tf i Mrs roiie On ho 
wido she said, of a rich Southerne 
n ( rl, to ha Deel er Tal ©) St 


sent for Por There ere some ade 
ven about this matte hich wave 
statement i trong air of probab 


i relating here 


ITS PEOPLE 


{NE BJORNSON 


Paper 


people is therefore comparatively great 
and the contrast between. them and tl 
inlanders particularly marked. Proba 
bly they are not altogether quite the san 
race of people. The old Viking life led 


to the introduction of slaves, 7.¢ 





of wat The Norwegian settlements 
foreign countries have also probably col 
tributed to the mixtures of races \ 
ereat number of the people on the west 
ern coast seem, be youd doubt, to have 
Gaelic or Celtie blood in their veins Phe 
inland population, on the other hand, are 
Teuton mixed with Lapps The latter 
are the oldest inhabitants of the country 
and lived in the woods for a long time 
after it had been conquered by the Nor 
rona people As late as in the time of 
Harald Haarfager (872-930) we hear of a 
whom the King fell in 
love and married He loved her passion 


Lapp maiden wit} 


ately, and on her death he had to be sev 


ered from her corpse by force 
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difference in the 
s and in the modes 

heir living be 
if 
ven if 


Vironme) I 


originally had been 


the 


1? t 


mation the 


Same race, and 
Same, they 
me, Wilinsuch diverse 


In 


Ss, become two 


lal a 


country are 
ls and mounta 

With the many we I] 
dotted about 
fe andthe 


sport to be 


1 
here 


the seter | 


had on 
uuntains ‘and in the riv 


ering over il all like 


an 
work and the life in 


reat [orests 


as a recre 


months 


e live 


Spi ndid roads for Sslelg 
same method of 


ilter year, happy In its 


the summer, with 


LINeSS | 


¢ 


oht life’ of four months, 


in Eastern fairy tale, en 


by a solitude in which 


mpressions become 


last 


ot workin 


r method 


Is 


but stead y Opinions 
and 


much 


slowly formed tena 


isly held, and inde 
ce is developed by the 
yrous isolation of farm from 
n, each on its own freehold 
uund, unannoyed and un 
The 
people Work and live 
the 


and 


mtradicted DY any one 
the 


ler in fields and in 


forests in their large 


oms has them a characteristic 
of 
e fact that 


ons has been dept ndent upon its 


riven 


mp confidence in each other, and 


every farm through gener 
own 
resources has developed a rare many 


Until 


rece ntly the roads were bad, and commu 


sidedness in the peasants’ minds 
lication with the towns and neighboring 
difficult. The 


consequence 


LISLrictls 
led 
n handicraftsmen 


men were com 
to their 
in addition to their 
ly work on the farm, to shooting, snar 
The 

a Norwegian farm must, be 
and 
understand 


loring, ete 


in become 


fishing, and tree-felling Wo 


men too 


on 


sides cooking general household 


Ww rk, 


baking, brewing, tal 


ITS PEOPLE 


A HARDANGER BRIDE 


The Norwegian 


aptitude for tradin 


peasant has a decided 


g¢ and for travel, and is 
consequently naturally inclined to know- 


ledge 


ress in the country; 


Education is making steady prog 


eve ry one can read 


and write, and on every farmstead one 


or more newspapers are regularly taken 
The husmand 


are beginning to subseribe to newspapers 


tenants or cotters) even 
Books they can get from the parish libra 
ry, or very often they buy them for them 
The literature the 
country has penetrated into every valley 


selves modern of 
and is now generally bought by the well 
to-do among the peasantry 


In to 
skoler (national 


addition our excellent almue 


1 . - 
schools), the so-called 
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B vos 
folkehi ( SCLOOIS mr Lhe peo 
ple ha vd sthe sé es from Den 
ma | ese, lectures are given fo 
rrowh p people OF both sexes Besides 
th el ire also the amfsshol coun 
Ly ( “ essel illiy the sam is the 
t ! ut removab After a cou 
1» ‘ years teaching in one parish they 
il Ve ) Lo t next Che teachers 
ure is a I ell ead tor the r calling, 
‘ \ s sacrificing Their object is 
not pre ut to make the school self 
suppol u At these schools the teach 
ers give popular lectures on the physical 
geography ol the country, t! political 
history ol he people, und they make the 
pupils conversant with the social ques 
tions of the day With these schools are 
associated colleges for agriculture: often 


One \ 
folkehdi 


are connected in special 


feature in the teaching at the 


skoler is the study of modern Norwegian 
literature vhich is read aloud to the pu 


The best songs of the people, both 


pils 


old and new, are both melody 


W omen 


until 


sung 


and words are learned by heart 
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vd men vho thus have learned 
mes hand them down to the suecce: 
rie if >) 

S rise of en itenment ( 
init l rings the peasantry 

pa n the discussion of social and 
cal questions, at st in wm ite a 
pu c, and especially at election 
ves a sound counterbalance to 

ligious speculations whieh still 
uno} them from the time when 

had not iv else to ponder upon bes 
their ordinary work Superstition 
imperious explanation of everyt 


could not so 


ignorance 


vhile religion was also at hand 


( x planation As education in time ¢ 


uwnother and a natural explanation 
mind of the people showed itself to bi 
hat one might kno beforehand 
stron realistic character \ relic 
evival does not last longer than one 


The 


(od is 


eration Flan peasants « 


Norwe 
¢ 


ception of renerally a feelin 


vhile 


Attempts to fanaticize 


moral responsibility aogmas 


t ] 
tnessentilal 


people iwaimst the modern libe ral mic 


ment in Europe as *‘freethinking,” or « 
vodless have been unsuecessful \\ 
he population on the coast it is differs 
Last winter L made a journey r 
the coast from Bergen to Christiania. « 
ne at almost every town If I came 


sea, the steamer passing between 


Ih 


vhich generally protect the ¢ 


isiahas 


trance to the harbors, I found the tow 


ving there before me, overhung by mou) 
tains, or, bright and irregular, climbing 
up along the mountain-side; or when 


Came DY land through the 


winter landscape s, often across ice-bout 


most splem 


} + 
lakes, through narrow valleys and the 


out again upon open plains, surrounded 
the 


here and there by small broken hills 


the 


out toward the sea 


with which mountain ranges tints 
and when I looked at 
the fir and pine trees sprouting with lift 
in the red 


painted houses with white casements un 


the midst of the snow, or at 


der the shelter of hills and rocks spotted 


with greenish brown or wholly black 


patches; and when we at last came upon 


the town and saw the open ocean outside 


the islands, the 
front 


town at our feet or right 
of 


one cannot imagine 


in of like a cluster birds 


us, 


nests on an island 
one’s self coming upon anything more 
enclosed and at the same time more open 


the landscape so lively, so daring in the 
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) read \ for setting out for sea 


same time so sheltered ind se 
| 


the islands 


ana 
that 


but believe 


dwelt here, and 


‘onst 
that of the 
ich rush down the 


artakes something of 


n squalls wh steep 


intain-sides and along the fjords On 
“ast coast, between the low hills and 


ie character, howeve r. becomes 
that of the pilot on the 
that of the 

if the 


» at last coming into the 


lookout for 


fisherman setting 
mackerel or herring 
fjords 
first more unruly and energetic; the 


her clever and witty enough, but more 
ident 

[ think that this anticipatory charac 
zation will, on further acquaintance, 


ove to be the correct one, and if there is 
district 


xactly apply, the reason will be found in 


Vv part or to which it does not 
mporary circumstances 
Before I 


1 | went 


journey from Ber 


there overland from Christi 


began my 
hia, right across the southern part of the 
yuintry, and I shall never forget the im 
ression which the difference between the 
nland and the coast made upon meas Lap 
rroached the latter. It was shortly after 

I chose the route through Val 
ders, which the Fillefjeld separates from 
Lrerdalen in Sogn, one of the most splen 


Christmas: 


AND 


ommend as f the healthiest I 


ITS PEOPLE 


landscapes on the west coast 


»\ fjords and by mo intains 


The journey itself in winter I can ree 


KHOW 


ot One m I we equipped for it 


ind tal » dressed according to 
weather, and to 


With a 


cood ( ondit on, vou can 


keep 


feet warm smart horse 


the roads lia 


\ do the seven o1 miles between 


posting Stations air is clear and 


keen, purified by the snowfall; you stretch 


vour legs at the station while the horses 


are belng?g ch ung@ed and then off again! 


Norway is a 


eves 1t 1S then 1 1S 


‘winter land,” and in my 


most beautiful: white 


Valleys, d irk 


ray rocks, and mountains 


covered with forests How finely the 
the white 


Or perhaps the naked mountain 


latter stand out against back 
ground! 
sides are overrun by frozen streams and 
torrents, which shine in all colors from 
erayish white,emerald green, to rusty yel 
low; one part of the forest stands snow 
powdered, another partly powdered, and 
vet another w holly ereen, and by its sides 
the birech-trees delicate ly rime-frosted to 
their finest tips, or standing out brownish 
blue against the verdant pines and firs 
The 


with theirsnow-celad roofs, lie comfortably 


many buildings on the farmsteads, 
nestled together in the dazzling white 
fields And then the air! There 
bacteria in that air. I do not 
understand why people who travel for 
the sake of their health do not choose the 
winter in which to visit Norway, and then 


SHOW 


are no 
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make Out rone l igh G idbrands 
dale | | i ho very cotn 
Tortabie r,t ecially alter 
( ristn ( rreater variet In the 
od p near. 

Ihre t t ( I , h Valders 
tiie e st ry be ime, Line ( 
‘ ‘ | e—oul mountall 
fo i from oiden times looked 
ado \ people n the lowlands as 
«| i stupid Viilie Lhe hOWiMnGers 
have oked On the mountain TolkK as 
rough, poor, and proud in the midst of their 
poverty But this spirit is now gradually 
aiisa earl 


But although the scenery in Va 


aers 18 


pie 
pie 


rand and the per Lively ne scenery 
n Lerdal is grander still and its people 
yet more ively \W hen you have passed 
the k el ld, the road over which may be 
difficult enough in the winter, but where 


mmodations at the 


and Ssahie 


postin tations conveyance DY 
experienced and ell-known drivers, the 
mountains in the narrow valley of Lierdal 
beg » rise precipit uusly, and become so 
lofty hia Line her we get into the 
iullev the more uncomfortable we feel 
ind ho capine 1. « ped confined!” 

Wi l und thi This must at last 
crus} se Who ‘ ere Phe post 
bov o t seat behind speaks to us He 
talks na adiate the cadence rf hich 
jumps ar neanders like a rippling moun 
tain brook, and the words in this wild 
melody are full of rs and diphthongs, and 
rush out in a dashing torrent You feel 
n high spirits, ra sed still wher by the 
loud tone o s voice, for he who speaks 
quickly generally speaks loudly and the 
folks from Sogn outy the roaring rive 
or the breakers on the sea-shore They 
never meet ea other on the road in 
their carts or siedges without calling out 
to one mothe and exchanging some 
words, continuing to shout tor some rie 
after hay massed each other 

And I rll ¢ ter into conversation W th 


the bo you | find from his questions 
and il Ss that ie is possessed of a 
dauntiess ‘ 0 fe and upright cour 
age, and you 1 understand the truth 
of the saving These people are masters 
over the nature they tive in they soar 
hig ri wn the mountains 

Ihe vrism of the est coast, begot 
ten o s grand scenery, Where mountain 


and sea meet, and nouris ied by the strug 


e between the two, is 
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the country The * ivVrism ot t 


mav show a more unstable wil 
it is more truitful in enterprise 
Lhe \ LCs Vv Lhe one they cra 
otne Here the ploneers of the « 
in all branches of mental actiy 
MISTNeESS, are re ired 

hose of the popu it mm On thre 
vho are fishermen or sailors al 


quentiyv are aware that their lives 


that they 


depend 


and themselves 


their Calling Upon Ccirecumsta 


which they have no control. rv 
vith supernatural factors. Human nat 
for 
If a natural explanation cannot be fou 


W he 


41 
Llit ( 


has an indomitable need 


KHOW |e 


a supernatural one soucnht 


boats were open and Stnatier 


not so well known, and finding the 


depended largely on chance, no t 


graph to tell of their approach of the se 


gulls and the whales, no steamer to « 


vey the fishermen out to sea with 
boats—all was then to them chance 
even a miracle; superstition supplied 


blind 


the one condition for success 


explanation, and submission 


m1nee 


changed 


ence and experience have 


doubtful to a certainty, and built she 
where formerly there were none, and la 


down rules for what formerly was ha 
hazard, superstition has, of course, yi 


ed ditio 


have blind s 


little bv little. and other eco 


now more tah 


weight t 
MISSION 

At one time 
western 


the 
coast ol Norway Was 


greater part ol 
covered 
with great forests: often, when diggin 


into the soil on the islands or in the ere 
the 
trees 


ices ol rocks, one comes upon 


roots 


of large Now it is completely de 


nuded of trees. The houses on the coast 


are Ih consequence, as I have alread 


mentioned, small and few: but more than 


a hundred years ago it was, in this r 


spect even worse The dwe lling ho Ises 
on the islands and in the districts nearest 
the coast had onlva couple of small rooms 
the one, from four to six feet broad and 
feet 


al kind of anteroom; the oul 


from ten to twelve long, served as 
kitchen and 
er, about ten to twelve feet square, wher 
the people lived, took their meals, kept 
their provisions and clothes, and slept, a al 
when you add that it served also as work 
shop—in those days all people were then 
own handicraftsmen—you will be able to 
picture to yourself the appearance of thes« 
in these 


dwellings But worse remains: 
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A ROAD 


d sometimes as many as four 


rooms ive 


familie The fact that these rooms were 


rogstuer—rooms without a chimney, but 


with a hole in the roof for the smoke will 
explain how they were able to live in them 
ited Tl at 


always found in the dwellings 


without the ain berng vill 


1e gre 


long table 


N 


WINTER 


of the Norwegian peasantry was here di 


vided for each family: so also was the 


floor. Endless quarrels and fights were th« 
consequence. Their food was very plait 

a basin of oatmeal soup and a lubbesild 
fish and oat 


(dried herring) for breakfast : 


meal soup for dinner; porridge and milk 
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INTERIOR OF 


llenmad (a third meal, taken about 


and for supper the same as 

The food was portioned 
each, the master’s share greater 
of the others The women had 
the other 
while the men were 
at 


nd when there was nothing for the 


work farm—in 


heaviest 


iy fishing or taking rest home 
wo 
to attend to on the farm, for instance 
1e winter months, they had also to go 
vith the men in the boats to assist in 
ing or The children 
» shut up in the house, the oldest tak 
of the 


juently there was little sense of domestic 


in the fishing. 


eare younger ones (C‘onse 


The floor of the room 


Sand 


ler and comfort. 
vas scoured once or twice a year 
is strewn on it every Saturday, or when 
er the floor became too wet 
Krom such conditions the people have 
And in this the 
has 


raised themselves. strict 


religious teaching assisted. Every 


Saturday evening and Sunday morning 
they had family worship, as well as be 
The children 


had always to join in these devotions. If 


fore dinner on Sundays. 


they had done anything wrong, they had 


OLD CHURCH AT 


ITS PEOPLE 


SOGN 


to choose between Saving a long e 


the rod 
fairs) 


ven 


Ing prayer or grace and 


The great markeder where the 


inland and the coast population met to 


barter with each other, were 
the 
roads over the 


sell, buy, or 
They were held in 
the 
which 


notorious sum 


mer-ltime, near main 


mountains separate the western 


from the eastern districts, generally in the 
chureh, which from 


neighborhood of a 


olden times had been a lovekirke—one to 
which sailors and fishermen had promised 
Here they 


worshipped God, had horse-racing and 


something when: in danger 


rough fights promiscuously ; here the men 
from the west measured strength and bru 
tality with those from the east; here 


many a fine horse had its wind broken 


and many a smart lad was thrashed,” as 
the saying was, and a very wild and |i 
centious life on the whole was carried on 
The fairs often lasted as long as eighty 
days 

And this in full swing even in our cen 
tury! The women had in many places, 
when they were preparing to go to any 
feast or merrymaking, to take their hus 


bands’ shroud with them: no one could 
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foresee the issue of the inevitable fights 


on these occasions In these 


encounters 


. ce aes , 
such feats as who could first gouge his 


opponent s eye oO it were Include al The \ 


practised fighting with knives 


as soldiers 


s vords, and it 


practise with 


to 


Vas agreed 


beforehand how deep the opponents 


were to stab each other There was little 
or no respect for the authorities in those 
times Even among men of the official 
classes life was not as it should be 


Thus 


excessive drinking Vas i ile il all SO 


ner 
. ] 
Cla 


As late 


pres¢ nt century it 


vatherings and festivals as 
of the 


In the early part 


happened in Valders, one ot our wildest 
districts, that the sheriff, the judge, the 
indersberiff, and the counsel who came 


to the / 
to 


hard by, forg 


assizes, and who had been invited 


dinner by the clergyman, who lived 
ot all about the people who 
for them outside the court 


were waiting 


When at length the satiated and 
inebriated cuest 


room 
s came reeling out of the 


house on their way to the court, they 
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were Selze ad hold of by the pe opie, Wi 
ranged themselves in a row on eithe) 


of the door, and judge, sheriff, and 


yers were all soundly thrashed in 
turn as they were passed along from 
to man 

During the long period that No 
was united with Denmark (1450-1814 
official 


most 


positions In the country were 
exclusively held by Danes, an 


frequently happened that they were tot 
ly unfit and did 


ly for their 
understand the language of the peasant 


post, not ¢ 
Less than the many errors and the 
of 


arouse the independe nt Spirit of the N 


solence these officials w 


as needed 

wegian peasantry, who during the |] 

union with Denmark never for a mome) 

had allowed any encroachment upon tli 
the 


from 


independence, which t 


udal right 
their 


nay, for e« 


theu farms, inherited foref 
thers, had for generations 
maintained.,* 

An attempt to bind Norway more clos 


to Denmark was made by 


turies 
ly inducing 
some of the sons of the old peasant fam 


ilies on the large farms to stay for son 


time in Denmark. Most of these farms 
are found in the heart of the country 
and in the Trondhjem district, while 
many are found on the coast as far up as 


These sons were to be made 


Nordland 
noblemen— which they, however, thought 


they already were They were at first 
to go through a course of military disci 
pline and to learn ** good manners,” but 
the attempt proved a most miserable fai 
for the the officers a 

their teachers a sound thrashing, and ¢ 

up a mutiny, and had at last to be sent 


home agalh, 


ure, lads rave 


An attempt to organize a 
of 
tendance upon the King at Copenhagen 
was just as unsuccessful, and terminate 
in the way. Such 
however, tended to strengthen the elaim 
of the country for national independenc: 
What was Norwegian could not be made 
Danish; 


stood. 


Norwegian 


corps Lifeguards, in at 


same occurrences 
this was gradually being under 


the 
developed 


Thus yearning for independenc 
quietly, and found a 
mouth-piece in the Norske Selskab (th 


Norwegian Society), a literary 


soon 


gathering 
f Norwegian students at the Copenhia 


delsretten) means 
, but 
ct to any of the burdens 


ld by feudal tenure 


that the la 


by o1 





ing land he 
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FARM-YARD 
gen University their victorious fisticulfls 
with their Danish brethren became in 
time a spiritual allianee for the welfare 
of the father-land The ancestral pride 


of these independent had 


long been the natural foundation for this 
awakening I 


odel peasants 


patriotism: now it also be 
came the historical-legal ground for their 
In 
when Nor 
way in 1814 became an independent king 
atom 


claim for political self-government 


due time it attained its end 


Then the people entered upon a new 
era, which quickly dissevered them from 
their and in 
which the natural strength and ability of 
the people reached to attainments which 
united what hitherto had been disunited 
and hostile 


old barbarous customs, 


Under this gradual growth, with self 
made laws, and with municipal as well 
as national self-government, with an in 
creasing enlightenment and good schools, 
with newspapers, with a literature, with 
lectures, meetings, political and social 
movements, the people have made aston- 
ishing progress, and under this newly 
awakened life the old-fashioned religious 
intolerance has become an archaism 


» oi Ray 


IN WINTER 


When in first article ] 


the Norwegian people in their life \ 


my deseribes 


| intended to show how the peculiat co 
ditions of the country, proceeding f1 


Por 


its situation and 


natural characteristics 
necessarily made their daily toil a stre: 
ous education 


there is another pe 


I do not believe 


santry for whom progress is easier. It is 
at any rate, certain that no other cow 
try possesses so men in official 


many 
positions—doctors, clergymen, engineers 
teachers, merchants who peasant 

from the tenant 
and that no other coun 
try has so many eminent poets, artists 
men of science, and statesmen who have 
also risen from the peasantry. I do not 
think I can better illustrate my assertion 
than by mentioning a few who yesterday 
were peasants and who to-day are leading 
men in the country. These men are in 
every point abreast of the age, whethe 
they have 


are 


born, often 


even 


ana 


working classes; 


received their education at 
school and university, or whether they, as 
self-made men, have travelled a far more 
thorny path to knowledge and position in 
life than the ordinary one. P 
Norway is not the only country where 





NORWAY AND 


BOAT-HOUSES ON THE HARDANGER FJORD. 








MME SHIPMAN’S TALE 
MAS BAILEY ALDRICH ‘ 


| ISTEN, n masters! I speak naught but truth 

di From dawn to dawn thev drifted on and on 

Not nowine vhit} r nor to what dark end 

Now the North froze them, now the hot South seorched 
Son called to Go ul found great comfort so 

som ished their teeth curses, and some laughed 
An e pt cht St a thev vet ed 

So swe s breat etween their foolish lips 

Davy after day the same relentless sun 

Night after night the same unpitving stars 

At intervals fierce lightnings tore the clouds 

Showing vast hollo spaces, and the sleet 

Hissed ind. the torrents of the skv were loosed 

From time to time a hand relaxed its grip 

And some pale retch slid down into the dark 

With stifled moan, and transient horror seized 

The rest vho waited knowing What must be 


At every turn strange shapes reached up at d clutehed 
The vhirl ne wreck held on awhile ind then 

Slipt baek into that blackness whence they came 

Ah hapless folik, to be so tost and torn, 

So racked bv hunger, fever, fire, and wave 


Mra 


nd swept at last into the nameless void 
¥ is, strong men, and mothers with their babes 


And were none saved 


My masters, not a soul! 
Oh shipman, woful, woful is thy tale! 
Our hearts are heavy and our eyes are dimmed 
What ship is this that suffered such ill fate ? 
W hat ship, my masters know ve not? The World! 


WINTER BOUGHS 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


Ho». tenderly, spread to the sunset’s cheer 
Far on the hill, the elm’s old sinews fade! 
\ broiderv of sea-weed, by a maid 

Shut in her book, were scarce more fine and clear. 
The loom is robbed of dyes since June was here, 
The bower of music: vet thereon is laid 

Such ghosted beauty, speech is all afraid, 

Bold with the green dome many a braggart vear. 
O ve forgetting and outlivinge boughs 

With not a plume, gay in the jousts before, 
Left for the archer! So, in evening's eve 
So stilled, so lifted, would your lover die 
Set in the upper calm no clamors rouse, 


Stript. meek, withdrawn, against the Heavenly door. 





us annus 
ne of Hamilton’s deat] 


the di 
Kk ropeans 
lier history 


remark tl] 


natype se 


mind 


and 


year 


1789 


vas Washing 


ira 


lon 

portant event 
The cosmopolitan 

ty from its settlement and 


the little town, when 


y time of 
iat more than a dozen different 
were spoken in its street 


ent, 


Ss, dow I 


he third or fo 


fe upon the globe, 


when it 
has 
Crt d Lhe Seé ntiment of | cal pride Ww 


it a force in the development of 
Among all the original 


ites New York has seemed to care least 


t 


unity. 


its significant events and its great 
That the Revolution was tactically 
a contest for the control of the 
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contest culminated 


LLIOnN AL 


orce 


creat 
and 
S an 


from 


‘aLion triumph 


rovernment Which Was or 


l idred ear 


unpre 


form intried in 


] 
and 


inter 
uneq lal 


hich othe 


has 


passed, 
ly unshake 


the most 
ordeal 


could be sul 


leramonge its exti 


presence man without whom 


Lime its establishment w ild have 
hardly possil The French Minister at 
the time of the auguration 


Wrote home 


rovernment that it was 


the univer 

contidence in Washington vhich se 
cured assent to the Constitution Jo 
Lamb 


{ 


hn 

vho was unfriendly to the Consti 
told Hamilton in Wall Street that 

only his faith in Washington overcame 

his repu i The hour had plain 

ly come for union, but except for the man 

that 

have been effected 

of Washingt 

transcends that of ; 


IV iand 


rnance to it. 


it is probable union would not then 


) 1 
The Vvaiue 


on to his coun 
y other man to 
Take him from the Ri 
lution, and all the fer 


t } + 
rvor of the Sons ol 


‘Vo 
Liberty would seem to have been 
flame. him from 
epoch, the 


a wasted 
Take he constitutional 


and essential 


condition of 
union, personal 


would 


confidence in a leader, 


have been wanting Franklin, 





then he had not whether the 


ie President's chair 


been 


sure 


icted above tl 


| 
sun dep 


iSa rising or a setting sun, Dut now his 
doubt was solved Yet it was not the 


symbolic figure above the chair, it was the 


Lich should have forecast 
Line reat result to that sagacious mind 


‘om the moment that independence 


‘ured no man in America saw more 
clearly the necessity of national union, 
\ isel y and distinctly the 


He 


rovernment of 


Ii¢ d 


more 
for it is the chief illustration 


popular 


} a great leader 
Oo was not also a great orator. Per 
haps that fact gave a solid foree to his 


1 


influence by depriving all his expressions 
of a rhetorical character, and preserving 
in them throughout a simplicity and mod 
eration which deepened the Impression 


He was 


nsive sagacity. 


elt as both an inspiring and a sustaining 
power in the preliminary movement for 
union, and by natural selection he was 


both President of the Convention and the 
head of the rovernment 
tuted. John Ad 
and Hamilt 


which it 
ims was Vice-President, 


insti 


on and Jetferson in the 


After 


the three 


were 
Washington himself, 
they were most eminent figures 
But it is 


country not possible 
to conceive any of them organizing 
and est 


ablishing the new system without 


controversy which would have rent it 
asunder 

Indeed 
auspicious beginning of most arduous 
which devolved Washington, 


vhich transcends that to which any 


the 


this year commemorates 


the 
Lask upon 
and 

other called. 
Yet how little in his performance of that 
would 


the century they 


man in history has been 


task countrymen change! 


During the 


His 


course of 


’ : , : d 
have been divided largely upon views of 


the Constitution and upon principles of 


administration, and have engaged in a 


mg and momentous civil war, but they 
would ee rtainly not desire that any chief 
act of Washington’s administration 
He 
acted without precedent, but with the calm 
majesty of rectitude, and although the ser 
pent of party spirit struck at him as he 
retired, no honest partisan to-day either 


should have been other than it was. 


distrusts his motives or doubts his wisdom. 

[t is a benignant fortune that so great 
a celebration as that of this year is an act 
It was his 


of homage to so great a man. 
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vhen the work of the Constitutional Con 
vention is completed said that until 


happiness to know the affectionate rx 
ence in which he was held The me 
and letters of the time show that W 
ington’s was not a tardy and posthu 
greatness, but that those who kn: 
Ame 


was conscious of the worth of her 


best honored him most, and that 


citizen. One of the most striking « 


temporary personal tributes to him is { 
of John Bernard, the English actor 


was in this the close of 
last century, and who met Washing 
near the end of 


without 


country at 


chanes 
Mount \ 
Re trospe ection 


his life, by 
knowing him, near 
non. Bernard’s book, 


America, 1797-1811, was published 
year or two since, and his account 


iih 


Washington is very pleasant reading 
this centennial year of the Union. 
Bernard had paid a visit to a f) 
upon the banks of the Potomac, and 
returning upon horseback to Alexand 
behind a chaise which seemed to be in d 


ficulties, and was presently upset. TT! 
actor hastened to the rescue simultaneo 
ly with another horseman, and after som: 
exertions they succeeded in placing 
occupants of the chaise—a man and 

man, who were fortunately not injured 
After 
parture Bernard’s companion politely o 
fered to dust 


the favor Bernard made a close survey 


again upon their way. their de 


his coat, and in return 


his companion. 


‘He was a tall, erect, 


os , 
well-made man, ¢ 
advanced in years, but who seemed } 





and elasticitv resulting f 


all the vigor rom a 


temperance ind exercise, His dress was a | 
ches 1 
took off his hat I could not avy 


buttoned to his chin and buckskin bree 
the instant he 
recognition of familiar lineaments, which, it 
was In the h 


on every fire-place—still 





Washington recognized Bernard as th 
actor whom he had “ had the pleasure o 
seeing perform” in Philadelphia durin 
the previous winter, and after some plea 
sant chat an invitation to ride with him to 
Mount Vernon, only a mile distant, r 
vealed to Bernard the name of his com 
panion. 


He was profoundly impressed 
and upon reaching Mount Vernon they 
found that Mrs. Washington was indis- 
posed, and the General ordered refresh- 
ments into a little parlor looking upon tli 
Potomac. At some length his guest de 
scribes the commanding presence of Wash 
ington, in which 


‘a feeling of awe and 
During a 
conversation of an hour and a half ** he 


veneration stole over you.” 
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lon every topic that I brought be 


. } 
with current of wood 


an even 


he embellished it with little wit 


mal elegance, 


At t] 


ie end of a century which has vin 
ted his view 


sO nobly and so com 


tely it is pleasant to read these words, 


in this new and vivid glimpse of our 


ishington to find only a stronger title 
Bernard 
rds of De Chastellux: 


our veneration. recalls the 


eat characteristic of Washir 
on W t 


h seen ¢ ) t 


1 with me 


| lead you to i 


elf with the 


ible to those of 


THE Easy Chair recently spoke of the 


statue of Longfellow which has been 


ASY CHAIR 


: city of Portland, where 1 


was born, and Charter Oak,” writing 


from Connecticut, asks why there is as vet 
itue of Washington 
Park, the beautiful sylvan 


native city of New York. It 
the Easy Chair 


no st Irving in C 

resort of 
is a ques 
has already 


tion whieh 


asked, and which must constantly sug 
gest itself in 
which are he 


the spacious public gro inds 
‘oming the most comprehen 
of Walhallas The London Times 
Westminster Abbey W alhal 
neaning that of England only But 
cround of New York is truly 
heon. It is dedicated to all the 
With unwonted 


metropolitan modesty the city honors es 


“our 


he pleasure 
a Pant 
vods 


except its own 


pecially those who are children of 
New York. 

Webster is but 
Shakespeare and Scott 
Dante 
It is grotesque that a 


New York 


with marbles and bronzes commemorating 


hot 


there, not John Jay 


and Burns and 


but Irving 


and Halleek even not 


space set apart In 
for recreation, and decorated 


illustrious men, and among them authors 
and statesmen, should still lack 
of the 


createst 


a fitting 
memorial 
the 


greatest statesman and 
author who were born in the 
city W ebster’s famous panegyric of Jay 
that when the ermine of the Chief-Justic: 
ship fell upon his shoulders it touched 
nothing that 


suggests that a statue 


was not as pure as itself 
of John Jay might 
be of pec tliar service as an object of ad 
monitory meditation » bowery seclu 
sion of ac tv that more recently contem 
plated a statue to Tweed. 
ire of the **‘ Decadence of the Romans, 
the 


groups of intoxicated revellers in the fore 


In Couture’s 


“t 
ple | 


1 


behind luxurious and voluptuous 


ground stand in sad severity the statues 
of the elder Romans surveying the scene. 
In the lofty with 


calm dignity the seclusion of some wind 


aspect of Jay, filling 


ine walk, would there be felt 
Is it to 


3) ike of 


amazement 


and reproof ? escape the sculp 


contrast with 
heroes of that 

that the eye of the student who reflects 
that the city of New York has contributed 


tured re the civie 


to-day not seen, and 


it 1S 


few very great names to our history Seeks 
in vain the statue of John Jay 
Park ? 

Irving has every claim to this especial 
distinetion 


in Central 


It is his kindly genius which 
made the annals of New Amsterdam the 
first work of our creative literature, and 


which invested the great river of New 
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1 probably gives to a larger 
f persons a more distinct and ple 
terest In that delightiul eityv thar 
ee ‘ connected Lh T 
ly ne is the magician ho } 
sf7iamout ipon Ne York Lhe ro 
t of trad the humming } ( 
l He ) » us n I Cnt crs 
{ irried streets thie istre fo 
d Dutch burghers, their com 
| om daughters, and eir tra 
XIste ‘ Upon this very spot 
is becomes a palimpst one life ¢ 
rit oO 1eé1 1i¢ i ens a ro 
erest lh gives in endless 
on Ss thus universa 








na Vad M1 1 i hve S T' 

rm of a loitering n the woods 
elds, aga t all the tremendous ¢ 

! ‘ e devotion to. cde irs 
ve 0 ‘ ing’ cro a ind eru or 4 
) tion, Of thre Viilt ne emporium 
Ss not necessat to defend po R 

sf Vi Ss rie il exempial I 

od Zeal-in-the-land Busv! But 
soothing, as we mop our brows hh 
cle I Lruggo'le wa iste oul Ves ! 
mous accumulation oO the mea 

n to behold tha yure stretch 

ie broo or pleasi the « dre? 
wunteri homeward at sunse () 

ires allure us, but still | Hot 

Le Phe bit \ ters create ! 
vorlds The new st another 

iryv sp t iresh 1} appeal 
round is B st Rip Van Wi 
lounges idly by, an unwasted figure of the 
macination, thie distinet creation oO 
our terature { constant UNCON Is 
satirist of our life 

The edicts of Fortune are caprices 
H 1e« Who sang ol Marco Bozzaris 
his statue in the Park Bryant. st 
awaits his, and Irving, first of all, is 

ut his memoria! The Germans | 


ISLIYV honored H imbold In our Wall 
la, the Seoteh have commemorted Burns 
toit Mazzini. T 


Puritan Pilerim, aneestor of distinct 


America, New England in_ bronze 


, 
the Italians have given 





properly there But where, asked t) 

thougcnhttul child, reading the epitaphs in 
the graveyard where be the bad people 
buried Those whom the statues recall 
are a well and wisely honored in thi 


most cosmopolitan of countries and o 


cities But where, amid Germans an 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
d Seotchmen and great New 
be Line Ne \ York 


ers where 


nd wdness 
matron we vent question 
and shire 


+) 
Hat proc 


* SOC 


American divinity 
ditferences of 


at once 


charm of Miss 


icknowledged 


renera 
the book, 
il, and presently 


ve proceed over 


phe hone 


e i 
»~approac 


necessarily 

a host of 
locks would 

naternal bosom, bee ( ‘he rood man 

that love w ind I ( ) . He seemed to apprelhendt 

unong the thousand 


noe ua 
e 


ve have H 


f ; 
ould probably 


vassages that aq it escort 
deseribe by contrast } ‘cus troupe, and present 
short skirt are 


ring He evidently 


young women W hom 


l does not seem to have occ irre ! very Dac 
r Doubtless at heart he is 

he English oir) and aoes not ne 
‘ven in debate that her supremacy 


maidenhood can be disp ited W hen 
says that American 


‘ave danger of losing maidenl y 


conduct betrayed a 


f feeling The sé 


girls have shown 
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cret of! irm i I the fact that the 
social convel ons O reign society had 
acquired in his mind e force of rules of 
morality He shared the feelings of the 
delig lady » remarked that in her 
OD al it iS Immodest to go a road 
t it Ss No ne is more com 
mon than this « on of mind, and 
one o ie advan eso enuinely Amer 
( 1 SOClE s 1 it Il Gissipates s 11 1 
s ‘ | Lad M pourneen, WhO is 
I rh «Otte nest society bDOLH In 
wie und Kn nd, Said that the respect 
shown to omen in this country is SO 
sincere and universal that she should not 
Sital »cross the continent alone, Why, 
then, should the Easy Chair’s friend have 
been troubled that young women went 
l itt ad to tlie concert at the Acad 
en | very man there ould have been 
er instant ae nder aga st insult But 
they ent, and they ere allowed to go, 
te IS¢ t insult is more 1n probable 
that re 
In hat is ealled distineti ely society 
! ree cities there is a great deal of the 
er na ey need v the observer at the 
Academy) There is abundant regard for 
mis d conventions. Young women in 
Viet 1. and Paris who go unattended are 
ner orking-women or anothe rclass, 
ind as worknu yvomen are not respected 
by Lovelace und Lothario, they are ex 
posed » insul lo avoid the chance of 
insult. therefore 1 young woman must 
have an escort in a partially civilized city 
like Paris or Vienna jut no presump 
tion lies against ar oman in America 
Her respect and self-reliance are un- 
questioned, and American women, old and 
Vou! il pe rpet a V passing in raliway 
tra da and night from one part of 
{ ‘ ntrv to anothe insuspected and 
il ) 
i! L ¢ imtry here social classes are 


€ ditar’s 


ge pater wen 
friend and bear 


m company 
Did thy sou itfer witl lim and rejoice 
\ th th rial Inn s chariot of triump] 
to the on t ne axe o the crown, to the 
banner, to ft ed and ivory throne of the 
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not permanent or rigidly define 


dl 
hitherto in America they have not b 
t 


the daughter as well as the son of 


house contemplates the possibility of 
support In such a country the |] 
view of the sphere and occupation of 
nan however 


The 


ishes from the marriage 


modified, wholly d 


pears. word ** obey” gradually 


service, o7 


smoothed away by interpretation | 
ideal of woman changes, and, as we t 
in America, improves. All the « xce 
qualities which the London writer 


tributes to the American girl spring f 


this change, from social conditions 
foster self respect and self-reliance. J 
demand of the suffrage, the 


rise oO 1 


woman's college, the challenge to t 
great universities to lift up their ¢ 
that woman may come in, show no 


cline of the feminine ideal of woman. 
the 
a toy into the old Seript 


its transformation from fancy 


wodde ss or 
conception of the helpmeet. 


oes ’ . 
The British s she serutin 


matron, a 


Ww be an invader « 


hat she may hold to 


vill 


quality 


} 


her realm, not find that in any fi 


to the e) 
exquisite taste in dress, or delicate cha 


hine or grace, even 


of manner, or essential refinement « 
mind, Poeahontas defers to Boadic 
W here the American imitates the Eng 

or any other, as when the English ¢ 


affects the French, she must suffer fron 


the inevitable inferiority of all im 
tion. When her self-reliance is boiste: 
ous, or without tact and fine perceptior 


Daisy Miller will be as crude and distast 
ful as Lady Clara Vere de Vere is heart 
less and eruel. But Rosalind and Vio 

Beatrice, and Tennyson's Eleanors 
and Adelin 
Ameri 
their own, bred 


and 
e and Margaret, meet in the 
sister of the same lineage as 


‘ana 


In an atmosphere most 


fortunate and fair 


=, 


Study. 


~ 
one Fifth Monarchy man to another wl 
had Harry Vane to Tower 
Hill the the great republieca 
gave up his life for his faith in the peo 
The for 
atic had seen his leader lay his 
and 


“i Sir 


follows 
day yvnen 
pies right to rule themselves. 
tunate ecst 

} after his broken 


ead on the block 


read his defence be 


insulted endeavor to 
fore the 


crowd; and when the headsman 





he 


Ke 


EDITOR'S 


“Will you raise your head 


Ha 


lal 


1 heard Vane answer, ‘‘ Not 
resurrection.” It w the 
» of a career which, what 


rors had been, never wavered 


he end of a man who 


true to the people against the 


s, whom he would not have 


+ 


Oliver Cromwell, whom 


ad for his usurpations; against 


Nol 


n he despised for ‘*an idiot 


courage, without sense nay, 


imbi 


tion’; against the second 


divined that one holding 


he servant not the master of the 


Lo 


o dangerous a man to let 


ind who forswore himself in Vane's 


ry of his life is told again with 


ess, all 


lar 


the 


d with luminous conscience 


attractiveness, by Professor 


Hosmer, whose studies have pecul 


fitted him for the work; and it is 


constant purpose of show 


early, how in the very dawn of 


t 


here, 


atesmanship be 


English Ss 


» feel and reflect that light. This 
of Young Sir Henry Vane is, in fact, 


pening chapter of any modern his 


I 


t 
1? 


ts. thou 


rT 


ie A 
ie | l 


merican Revolution, of the 
lion. Unquestionably there 


ial, a moral sequence in all these 


‘h or 


oh the reader may question 


1 


how little influence Vane’'s 


sojourn among the heroes, the zeal 
bigots. of New England had in 


ng 


11m 


to the shape of steadfast 


to the principle of popular sover- 


It does not seem to us quite the 


ol of such ideal love of liberty as his; 


ithout doubt he might well have first 


1i¢ d 


hnout 


ll 


ness 


, 
id pe 


hest 


the 
a pi 
is 
wil 


reac 


1 


re the possibility of a state 
‘inee, of which our present 
the realization. Our pride 
ling to give conjecture the 
h in this direction, but Pro 


ssor Hosmer himself does not suffer us 


i} 


i 
t 


orget that Vane was acquainted with 


+ 


ne s 


aw 


ical republicanism in Switzerland be 


it in New England, and that 


new Geneva before he knew Boston 


s very likely he found the like social 


religious conditions in both coun 


,in both cities; one does so still; and 


s not very likely that Vane learned his 


yt 


ety, 


not 


to say his sinuosity in some 


i@s,on one continent altogether. and 


strengthened himself in the courage and 


he 
l 


iove 


of 


freedom, which nevertheless 
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ruled his decisive actions, altogether on 

the other, as Professor Hosmer seems to 
think. The biographer may be right or 
he may be wrong about this; the impor 

tant fact is that he hone stly shows Vane 

in his defeets as well as his virtues, and 

does not try to make him appear one ol 

those monsters of perfection which his 

tory as we ll: hetion has so long foiste d 
upon us. He lets us know that Vane’s 
early life was worldly, that he was many 

times tempted by personal, not lo say sel- 
fish, motives, and that at some times his 
conduct had an effect of duplicity; it is 
all the more edifying that he overcame 
himself in the main and in the end, and 
that he died a martyr to the principle 
which now, theoretically at least, governs 
the whole English speaking world He 
would very willingly not have died a 
martyr; when the King cast about for 
some means by which he could ** honestly 
put him out of the way,” and had him 
accused of treason, he fought hard for his 
life; he fought not only with truth and 
with right, but he met wrong with legal 
cunning, and injustice with subtlety. No 
man need think the worse of him for that 

and every sensible man will be glad that 
this great soul is suffered to be seen with 
the passions and dispositions of the aver 
age little human soul. He did not die 
the less nobly and exemplarily on that 
account; he was not less a martyr because 
he would rather not have been one and 
we have to thank his present biographer 


for making this very clear He has a 


} 
‘] 
courage in portraying Vane'’s character 


throughout which is excellent; and a 
frankness in recording contemporary and 
subsequent opinion of him which goes far 
to turn even Carlyle’s wrath to praise, and 
inclines the reader to the author’s more 
patient and more generous mind. His 
chapter on how Vane has been judged Is 
a triumph of impartiality, for which, in 
deed, there is a constant endeavor in his 
fascinating book. 

It is all so interesting that we are not 
sorry for any of the excursions which the 
author makes to include the history of 
Vane's time, even where Vane is not ac 
tively a part of it. We could not so well 
understand him without that fulness of 
contemporary light; and besides, one is 
never tired reading of the English com 
monwealth which foreran the American 
commonwealth, and in its extinction long 


gave the enemies of both so much hope 
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of « own ¢ That hope seems faculty, the reflective faculty, the « 
no na ( ed, or, if not quite ae facu s if either of these wer 
feat t ( horou " itfled Out thing t it could ac Lone As fa 
frac rye etter ill reftu the eri Knelis race Ss concerned, it may 
ri i Ipo tiie ‘ und Professor be said ft il there l ho such thir 
HH es t con \ odo English are so n ed of British, S 
’ " el ¢ i i race dom Dane Norman Professor Hosme. 
i a | A ‘ is I 4 \ Llit bid sell ae l ed Lr I 
off Celtic ancestor, the Welsh Ho 
, Vane and in his letters and sp 
Per ips An i Hol ceus Lo ¢ Vane is VaVvs Cliling Classic e@xany 
Amer ‘ ( ceas to be Eng hh soul had been nurtured in thie ) 
| pleasant to indulge our race ol popular supremiuac pon 
rie thie thie I iL CONS WoOnhal Lib . 
r ‘ I hie CG 
C1 s bw our AcepM ‘i : \ t R 
can Lt i Lis auilovethe ree lrom 
it ol el nl Mr. Walt Whit rather tl in upo inh) Eng Sh trad 
7 tter to the Spanish fello No one has had greater influet 
eitizer ho celebrated a fe veal ago forming the eitizens of this repub 
th l eel dredth anniversary ol the their faith in themselves and in one 
city oO inta Fs aid some things perti other than Jetferson: vet Mr. Brvce 
nent to point We Americans have new DOOK Says that Jetferson was one 
ot really to learn our antecedents Rousseau in supposing a natural eleva 
hey wv iy ound imipier than | is been in average human nature and trust 
ipposed, and in widely different sources it \s Rousseau was the first one, he 
Thus far mpressed by New England probably the one, and through his f 
ter nd s 18) nasters, we tacitl son was the father of American democrac 
ibant oursel vi o the notion that our” of that in us which more distinctively t 
United States have been fashioned from anything else we can call America 
the British | ind onl and essentially our faith in humanity, our love ot eq 
form a second England only Which 1s a ity One cannot claim that Ameri 
very great mistake Many leading traits ol English origin are alone the depos 
for our future national personal Ly, and of this belief, this passlon ; and we ratl 
some of the best ones, will certainly prove doubt if either would perish though 
to have originated from other than Brit Americans of English stock perished. ‘1 
ish SLOCK ideal America, which is the only real Ame 
[It does not seem safe to claim a perpe ica, is not in the keeping of any one rac 


‘ . } . } 1 } 
tuity of role for any race in the Grama ol herdestinies are too large for that custod 


humanity Israel was the vessel conse- the English race is only one of many rac¢ 
crated to the reception of reiigious truth; with which her future rests A man o 
but ha the Jews no a genius for re quite different race, in fact, has conceive 
igion above otlner peo] le The [Italian a loftie 3 and nobler civic ideal than al 
loy for beauty. if we are to believe most Englishman has done: and Giuseppe M: 
of their modern art, has lapsed to taste- zini’s commonwealth, in which duties sl 
lessne SS: ut. on the other hand, they are have an eq ial recognition with right 
amone ie foremost contemporary hations may be the form of our more civilized, ou 
in th ise conduct of their political affairs. more Christian, future 

The French were lone dedicated lo gay : 

ery then to giory Dut they have appar 1 

envy had enough of pleasure and of war But we had no intention of wandering 
\V\ it has become of the impassioned and from Professor Hosmer’s delightful boo 


agcressive monotl l 


ieism of Islam? and will into thistly by Wavs of dissent: and we 


1 


knowledge of the one God be less in the return to it if for no other purpose than 


Orient and the Levant when Christiar 


lity to give ourselves the pleasure of prais 
prevails there It seems to us that there ing the charming attitude of the author 
is much which is arbitrary in the aserip- throughout In some such way all his 
tion of this or that quality or function to tory might be rewritten, to the great gain 
this or that nation It is like dividing of those who are to read it hereafter 


the mind into faculties: the imaginative It is simple, familiar, personal, without 
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and it 
author 
b ing them and 
moments agaist 
observation 
‘| and history 
present, 1s not quite lie 


| 


s( has Carried it on so l ‘ ISik 1 ! SHOWS how Wwe 


» harmonious pertection union became 


tferent sort of thing from press 
iresqueness attempted fi common da 

nor historical ‘ i ! f local patric 

] 


red of its own offensiveness 1 | v humor as 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon Pro 
S serious theme 1s always 
und with more than thi 
be emotional 


V hose Lill and morost 


people ot No 


does no i- Pennsylvania 


provinces oO 
s Mr. John Fiske. whose collect 1 poor little country, hemmed 


On A ( ritical Pe riod iii Ame? by hard e1ireumstances and bowed 


} f 


‘yowe had been reading before VY burdens; and the notion ol 


yk up Professor Hosm: rs book, W I hioh and a vel table nationality 
espalr of finding again an) ughant not only to the traditions, b 
©ood rhe path Dy I 7 fears, almost the religions 
Lhrougn the story of Lhe aiierel al ‘les of the old Con 
a Confederation to a federation, which existed only to invite 
the Revolution- foreign contempt and aggression, When 
i- one looks at the map of the continent as 
prospect, but sketched by the friendly court of France 
ylossom with interest atevery in 1782, with a narrow strip of Atlantic 


t in coast for the United States, and all the 


Is a sort of poet Cc heat 
‘s thinking which kindles life rest for the savages, the English, and the 
st material, and even the facts Spaniards, one realizes a little the need 
xd of provincial jealousies and by our statesmen in the five ensuing 
s between the authorities of the years for a union strong enough to assert 
berated colonies are no tself against such misconceptions of our 
Before the reader well knows 
ie Whole situation; he assists, I\ 
a kind of dramatie representa Even after the “compron 


f 


it, and with no more fatigue than Constitution” had iven us 


had actually been put upon the there was a willingness, not to 

before him: perhaps with not so gerness, on the part of some E lropean 
It is true that till slavery enters, countries to run our polities for us. It is 
s do not fuse: but when once alw LVS polite to suppose thal \merican 


it danger appears they take the tragic readers know American history, and so 
ipress which they bore more or less we will Say that those who have forgot 
throughout our national life ten how much this was the case may re 

till 1865. It was a proper el fresh their recollection from the Omiutted 
intrigue that the compromise Chapters of H story,” which Mr. M. D. 

h aione made the Union possible Conway disc loses in the Life and Papers 

d at last make it impossible, and of Edmund Randolph, our first Secretary 

it when it was reconstituted at Appo- of State under our first President. In 


ittox, it was upon a basis in which that Washington's time we had a French par 


eacherous cement had no part. ty and a British party in our polities, 
:] 


Mr. Fiske likes as well as Professor each more or less championed by the 
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French minister and the British minister 


Ever last 


vho read the 


how 


v body newspapers 


summer remembers Washington 
is obliged to send M. Genet his pass 
ports for taking ivt in our private af 
fairs, and attempting the direction of 
iblic opinion among us In measure 
ch makes the Murchison letter of poor 
Lord Sackville appear a model of discreet 


mpartiality But not evervbodyv remem 


Ders ve ourselves In the pressure of crit 
ical duties had almost forgotten) that his 
successor, M. Fauchet quite as ill-advised 
as to hi proper Tunctions, 1f not as impru 
dent as M. Genet, had power enough for 
¢ to bring Randolph to political ruin, 
or at least to cause his withdrawal from 


eton’s cabinet His enemies said 


the worst of him, and perhaps even be 


lieved that he had corruptly lent himself 
to the miae nations of the French minis 
ter against | neland or the English party. 
Washi yton did not believe that at the 
worst he was worse than imprudent, by 


Mr Conwa\ ’s show 


ing; but Mr. Conway 
thinks that Washington himself was per 
haps not quite ¢ indid with the man he 
had so holly trusted and esteemed; at 
anv rate he finally suffered him to be sae 


English party. The charge 


ora dad i brought against Randolph 
his biographer proves to be wholly un 
founded It is a pathet c story, told 
with ardor, and ith recognition of the 
fact that the fathers of this republic 
were of the same clay as its sons; they 
had their prejudices and their animosi 
ties, and they knew quite as we ll as we 
how to make these do duty for principles 


Edmund 


studied for 


and virtues. Among the rest 


Randolph’s character may be 


instruction in humanity, unselfish patri 
otism, and political instinet, and hardly 
found less than the greatest He seems 
to come into a little sharper perspective 


in Mr. F 


tional ( 


of the Constitu- 


he does in Mr. 


account 


ISKOCS 


‘onvention than 


Conway's, but in both he appears a lead 
ing and controlling force for good and 
not for evil He was of that older Vir 
vinian race who lived before the time 
when the eotton-gin began to illumine 
the minds and consciences of Southern 


statesmen, and he believed that slavery 


was wrons he assented as reluctantly as 
any Northerner to its recognition in our 
POLITY he expected its early extinction, 
and he abolished it as far as he could by 


offering his own slaves their freedom when 
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he 


rinia he 


in \ 


In a 


personal and private relations of | 


took them to Philadelphia 
could not free them. 


Conway paints him endearing and ly 


tiful; but he would say that it was 
through these that he wished to urors 
claim to our regard, our reverence 
regret: that with the fresh evidence 


publie integrity which he has studied 
he he 


attention fora rongved li 


which presents so fully dem 
Statesman W 
own time and not righted in ours. | 
book is one which Americans dispose: 
know America as well as possible « 


ignore; and if one does not eare for 


immediate object, it may be read and 
joved for many spacious passages 

the question of R indolph’s defence d 
not enter 
of 


and passions of ours, and the past 


passage Swhere we see the n 


an earlier day swayed by the inter 


ing the complexion of the present 
of 


! 
ity 


contemporary. 


] 
motives which makes al 
y 

These books are all three extreme ly S 
gestive, and in some sort they supplem: 
one another. It is the enlightened p 
losophy of American civilization, its o1 
gins and its destinies, which unites the 
the 


lead to upon particular points 


differing conclusions the 


even in 
might 
vaster than either in scope and closer : 
finer in its observation of the field, is Mh 
James Bryce’s grand work on The Ain 
ican Commonwealth. Many Studi 
vould fail 
for justice to it at every point; and it n 


long concameration, of r 


be as well to say a few things in this co 
ner about it, and then release the reade) 
to the itself. If he Ame} 


can reader he will pass with comparati 


book is an 
lightness over the first volume, in whi 

Mr. Bryce studies with remarkable insight 
and frankness our duplex polity and its 
working in State and nation. This might 
the main 


for some Englishmen, but Americans \ 


we could imagine, be interest 
(erroneously in most cases) consider them 
selves sufficiently informed upon the su 

ject already, and will hurry to such cha} 
ters of the second volume as those on thi 
operation of publie opinion in this repu 

lic; our popular fatalism; the real ant 
supposed faults of our democracy ; the p 
sition of women; religion; railroads; an¢ 
in fact all that relates to the social and 


economic aspect of our national life ana 
We shall not say that, wit! 


character. 
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fulness as to facts, Mr. Bryce 
netimes (pt rhaps often nist 


it 
writer, 


care 
AKCT 


} 
erences: could not be otner 


any native or fore 


on ; 


ur to this most thorough 


in to Sav that he seems hever 
} } 
roudgn harrowhess, WLiTULMeSS, 
> 
Pre] 
rely 


id 


ons different from ours 


idice he 
allowing 
nurtured 
But 


es are usually in our favor, and 


s aman born at in 


S 


l not ves undertake 


he 


excesses 


oursel Lo Kee} 


er as doe S, WIth % 
of thi 
If the world should 
Mr 


Americans 


tem} 


s and s 


pt ople 
> 
Bry ces 


opinion from 


‘condemn us, most 


to 


reall 


nothing re 


vould 


beea 


Say, nol on 


ly | 


not y care 


ise no people vere evel 


ih conscientious 


oe-minded friendli 


>» moment does he suggest the 
Pour making ourselves over. 
What we 

led it 

he 


itience 


are because We 


but we 


because 
himself 


becomes 


with the most 


nation which has ever spread 


») measureless a space. For 
of tl ve may commend the 
t only to his chapter on —, 
sm of the Multitude” but 
all 
hat 


rie, and 


he 


among us, 


ole book: it colors nearly 


ISIONS Yet he recoonizes t 


without 


a rea 


Ruanthly Record a 


POLITI¢ 
R Reeord is closed on the 17th of Janu 


AL. 


I Ix89.—Co1 from De- 


usual h 


ourned 


for the 


ad] 


to January 2d 


oll 


iragua Canal Bill passed the House 
g United States Senators were 
Delaware, Anthony Higgins, 
e, W. P. Frye, Republic in; Massa 
orge F. Hoar, Republican; Ce 
O. Woleott, Republ ean: Michi 
MeMillan, Republican ; Illi 
Nebraska, 


Repub- 
Ge lo 
Kdward 
James 
M. ( 
es F. Manderson, Republican. 
President 


ullom, Republican ; 


The 


gress 


to 


dis- 


sent a special message 
L5th, to the 
sance in Samoa, and asked that immediate 


January relative 
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folly 


“ust on 1ts own 


son, the sane conviction 


to fight the 


it 1s 


that 


majority, at le 


eround He perceives that all the same 
il 
and that we are long-sutferine t 
to 


not W 


We 


proceed to turn Into a minority, 


We 


ork we 


That 


trom 


id seize ¢ 


thi 


end, a1 very occasion it 


try a neg, and if it will 


and try something else 
that 


il 


it up, 


is Our vitality is our ditferencs 


1 Oriental Sts They vield be 


is foreordained:; we acquiesce 
| 


thie 


be 


other side had most votes, 


are very muc in earnest, 


to have 


accounts 


mean oursely 


by-and-by 
is for 


+1 
all 


our 
for 
a nation more individual 
to t the 


overboard whenever it suit 


periment in directions, and 


readiness of 
han any otl doctrine of 


ier hrow 


laissez faire s 

the public convenience. 

Att end Mr. Bi 
His last 


our social 


ne ‘yee does not romance 
of 
embody 


Amert- 


adenser 


us words, where he treats 
and economic future, 
the thoughts of every enlightened 
ead of the 
and 
n the f: 


What we 


ean when he ele his h 


fumes 


ik 


ars 
himself 


Mr. Bry ce 


we 


of patriotism allows 


) look our facts 1 ice 


when have 
le 


sees us for 


are 


not dined off spread-eag 


straightforward 


patient, people, Vuigar 


ized as all commercial peoples must be by 


the war of interests, but lifting ourselves 
above them when there is supreme need: 


fatalistie. but not desperately fatalistic, 


} 
because ana 


disappointment; 


hopefully fatalistie, on the contrary, be 


cause we have hitherto experienced pros 


perity and success. 


t 


‘ 


] 
‘ 


f Current Eoents. 
taken by Congress to preserve the 
nited alge : 


lature el 


with Samoa betwee 
Britain, Germany, and the I 

The ¢ ut Legi 
Bulkeley, Republican, Governor of the 
Janu: 10th. 

The Eleet 
January 
President and 
ites. The total 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Morton, of Ne 
Ne \ 
Ohio, rece 


treaty rights made 


mnecti S ected 


oral Colleges of the various States 
4th, and « the 
Vice Presid ot 


met ballots 

the I 

votes. ¢: Tol 

of Ind Levi P. 

York, was 233. Grover Cleve- 
York, and Alle 


G 
ived 168 vote 


ast Lor 


ent nited 
of 


st Humbert 


ist 
and 
land, of n Thurman, of 

The popular vote of the last election was as 
follows: ( 
5SR9 R91 ; 


5,442,367 ; 


and Thurman, Democrat, 
and Morton, Republica 


Fisk and Brooks, Prohibition, 248,960 


eveland 
Harrison 
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January 9th \ severe tornado cause 
image in Rea , d Pittsburgh, Ps 
January 15th A despate from S 
ites that the stear I } 
—— nh ve | 
per ’ = 
OBI RY 


G. Da re aved seventy-nine ve . 

bb mibe 20 | Buttalo, James » 
thews, proprietor « eB lo La; 

year 

D 21st I l Oliver I) 
music publisher, aged seventy-seve 

December 26th | Nice, General | \ 
kott, aged sixty-four years 

Dec y Qe I Lone . Laure 
pia withor, awed tifty-nine years 

1h 29 News received trom ] 
oft cle ot Charles Shaw-Letevre,\ 
I is 1.4 nl ‘ fitth year 

/ { 3 | ac y 1 Coy 
Brighton, Ei wd, James Orchard H 
P ps, Shakespearia Howl ioe 
T ears 

J ( walk | Pasadena, Califor bw 
Brown, 0 sul r of the fame 1 
Harpers Fer ived seventy-four vears 

Jun / 11 News received of the 
of Alessandro Gayazzi, anti-popery le« 

4 ¢ et eal 

Ja Lf In New York, Helen D.G 

fe of Jay G ved fifty-one vears 

January 5th I Paris, Edmond Héd 
ul st red sevel ears 





liffi Lapplying it 

( | ited by a 

-~\ ~ W hile mntided t 
( ler In the same trust in wl 

it was received. There was o1 

beac} S er in mind anc s¢ 

In manner, WhOs plain adress exact \ rr 
sented her desire to be inconspicuous, to 
1, to improve every day of her life in 
tions that should benefit her kind. She w 


rson, in¢ d to improving « 


a serious pé 


( 
.to the readi g ot bound books t 





cost at least a dollar and a half (fifteen cent 
of which she gladly contributed to the 
tho ind she had a distaste tor the gay s 
ciety which was mainly a flutter of ribbe 
ind talk and pretty faces: and when 


moments 
frivolity of i 


She longed t 


did in her spare 


over the 


meditated, as she 
hie r heart was sore 
and the emptiness oT Tas 
world better, and without any pri 
of simpli 


ion, 


make the 


ishness she set it an example t 
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ss: she 
en who 
expensl 
upon ey 
extremest KIN 
itest company s 
st society and 


ot 


le method of getting ri 


vhatever baad happe ned 


n ornament to society 
is not an invent 
If thi dy that auti 
lain bonnet she woul 
h imble, sens bl 
was the hat tha 
not the woman the hat 
a it simply happened 
as if she had fallen 
some per ple may 
1 concealed propen 
r frivolity; but the hat cannot escape 
f calling it out if it 


ral respol sibili y ¢ 
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By ITABLE SUGGESTION 
I 1 tow! Lower Canada, the vcale of 
! for « rea ‘ e give 
ere ved and ved a very thriving bus 
{ i uy eas McPher 
‘ ‘ Pat ie, the former Scot and Pres 
‘ " i ‘ bre hn und) Catholhe. 
l it ( } of the tirm should not be 
ain t » rigid observance of the 
ivs of the ¢ rch or the holidays of the 
‘ ‘ derstood between 
it ere to be open tor business 
‘ ie wee l is it ippened on 
‘ s Mc eur arbiue devout attended 
shi ¢ e his) partnel looked 
if he S Then on Dominion and 
l V gy days the 1 of the heather at 
ten KIT Lie tened rapt attention 
othe cheert seventeenthiy of the minister, 
wl Monsieur Parblue carefully gathered in 
kels It came about on one of these 
er days, just previous to Mr. MePherson’s 
»churel ‘ is spea ¢ to his part 
it the door of their store, when a witty 
( dant of the ribe of Be i vyho was 
aa took in the situation at a glance 
une rid Gentlemen, take me into the firm 
" 1 can | p ope every day in the 
I Mcs EY 
~ i'l ALWAYS WINTRY Jd 
EW . M 
W vinds 
\ iY 
4) t 
J 1 
i \ i 
| Ma 
D 3 
I ) 
e va 1 i 
| " Au 
' » and ia ( l l 
t ‘ 
I t i i 
it va W J 
JAMES FFREY Rocut 


SATISFA( IN WANTED 
MAGISTRATE ( Vrs. ¢ Ke You claim, 
Mrs. K that Mrs. O’Toolihan gave you that 
eda | blackened face ?” 
Mrs. CON KELLY. “She did, ver honor, or 
I t Irish bor 
MAGISTRATI And what tu want is dam 


IT is a wise poet i rws his own poem 
iftel ws bee copied hail a dozen times in 
the ‘ Spapers 
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VERY 
* PEOPLI 


LITERAL OBEDIENCE 


are always makin 


¢ fun of us | 


sians for taking 


thir ys so litera 





lan major,in whose company | 


cending the Dnie per, “ and 


not witho 


reason, I must adit. You re member 
story you told me the other aay abo 
who had a china cup ven to him 
model for a complete set, and find “ 
had been cracked and mended, turned « 


cracked and mended in 


> Well, I could 


Whole set 


sie wiay find vou ] 


dozen men in any Russian town you | 

would do just the same thing themselves 
“Very likely,” said I ‘thonel I 

whether they would carry their litera 


cience quite so tar as the American 
who was told to ‘follow his copy,’ and 


the copy blew out of the window, jumped 


it and broke his leg.” 





Well, | can match even that.” la 
Major K “Did you ever hear |] 
telegraph line between St. Petersburg 
terhof was left unofticered ? Well, vo 
before the electric wires were laid, we sé 


telegraph in the old fashion by signals 


all along the Peterhof road there were s 


stations planted just within sight of eacl 


and at each stati a clerk, with strict o1 


on 


to repeat exactly any signal made by his1 


hand or left-hand neighbor. One day the 


clerk on the line, in a fit of despail at ha 


lost nearly all his money, hanged hims« 
the nearest te egraph post. His next uy 
bor, seeing this, took it for a signal, a 


antly strung himself up in like manner 


t 

he end of it was that all the clerks on t] 
ves in regular rotation.” 
“that’s 


from Pekin to t 


ved themse 
the 


remarked I, 
of the 


no worse t 


story order sent 


authorities of a great Chinese town, comma 
ing that a certain native merchant should 


‘hung his house’; t 


atte! 


the words should have 


up ih counting and 


his execution somebody dis¢ overed t 
been translated, ‘s 
pended in his office.’ Davin Kt 
A DINNER” JOKE 
CARBOY “Who is that 
significant, unintellectual 
POMPANO. “ Do 


Twadee b. CE lebrated 


at little, 


adinne) 


hush, Carboy! 


wit and after-dinner 
to lI of 


. ° 
talker. Listen: he’s rong teil one 


nimitabl 

TWADDEL. 
[laughter] I met Colonel Gordon [roars 
We dined together [ha! ha!] the Ca 
[tempest of merriment]. ‘Gordon,’ 


stories.” 
‘I remember when I was in Pat 


is 


in 


ck lig! tT l. 


on his face as he replied ‘ Bah!” 


I shall never forget the expressi 
(Applauss 
and uproarious laughter. 
CARBOY (to Pompa io). * Where’s the joke i“ 
PoMPANO. “TI don’t know; but I beg of you 
don’ y.” (Laughs londer tha 
rest. J 


give me aw: 


t 
he 


all t 


H. 


SMITH 
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‘ i. 
equa 
eteat 
( re 


\ | 
t i 
t 
f 
l l 
foo 
I 
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sure 
M 
} 
1cou 
ad ¢ S 
ead om 
ju Tee 
e¢ 
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I man 
L groom 
o-cle il 
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+ » FAN ES 

\ SILAUS ’ o is} ‘ 

ere ) i s i spa i I 

) ‘ e ot ite 
Tha sa . f 
{ Mr. ¢ 

‘Pare iit ! ‘ 
bee ‘ I me I 1 eve \ 
ire ¢ r bi ‘ ‘ 

A cl 0 is ed if imag 
esse 0 eral eSS Lit 
plied In ol biograp] ‘ 

I Tn fie 
1 ‘ hi 
I 
lh RENCHMAN Sare I ‘ 


i \ 
t ris e D é | S 
FRENCIIMA® No, re l 
\ r blood ist Ly lune ees V-r-1 
1 
\ s g 
; 8 P . 
a) Christi kive the ear par 
reign, Queen E beth ¢ ertained a ] 
es { he prcalaa I il happens 
fortunate that ft First Lad f Her 
es S | i ul I 4 to Keep | I 
1 nent wie e Que ippeared 
( I ‘ e ot it Thi Li ce irs 
Shor ifter the boar’s head had 
served, the Quee ‘ o the Earl of I 
el ho it at her rig hand, and re 
that she . ! omfortable 


some courtier. 
‘Because me collar befitteth not tl 
It hath no jewels, and sore doth ve 


ves Trayead. 


quoth Rale h, whe 





ipon her Majesty’s left, “ but that is rut 

As may be wel magined, this ill-times 
threw the table into an uproar, and the Que 
anger knew no bounds. 

fo the block at dawn she cried 

swooned iway 

It would have fared ill with Raleigh 
her Majesty not been brought to, and in | 
of the season been induced to pardon the 


fender Raleigh was sent to represent 


Court of England in Siberia for a year, 
those who were 





at the time assert that but for his uncalled 


affront to her Majesty the well 
statesman uuld have found the Order o 


Garter in his stockiu the tollowin 


he eontidence of the Qu 


IN KENDRICK BAN 


yomornil 





remem bere« 








